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T 'f^ E genenl fenfe of marfkind and the pradlice 
of the learned in all ages, have given a fandlion 
to biographical hiftory, and concurred to recommend 
that precept of the wife fon of Sirach, in which we are 
exhorted to * praife famous men, fuch as by their 
counfclsand by their knowlcdgeof learning were meet 
for the people, — apd were wife and eloquent in their in- 
ftruftions,— andfucn as recited verfesin writing*.’ In 
each of thefe faculties did the perfon, whofe hiftory I 
am about towrite,fo greatly excel, that, exceptformy 
prcfumption in the attempf^o^ifplay his worth, the. 
undertakingmay be thought to need no apology; efpc- 
ciallyif we contemplate, together with his mental en- 
dowments, thofe moral qualities which diftinguiftied 
him, and refleft that, in an age when literary acqui- 


■ Ecclus. chap, xlivr. ver. & feqq* 
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(itions and fcientific improvcmenis are rated at their 
utmoft value, he refted not in the applaufe which 
thefe procured Iiim j but adorned the charafter of a 
fcholar and a philofopher wit^i that of a chriftian. 

Juftified, as I truft, thus far in the opinion of the 
reader, I may, neverthelefs, ftand in need of kis ex- 
cufe j. for that, in the narration of facts that refpcdt 
others, 1 havepftcner fpokc of myfelf, and in my own 
perlbn, than the pradlice of fome writers will war- 
rant. To this objedtion, if any lhall pleafe to make 
it, I anfwcr, that the r^pverfe of wrong is not always 
right. By the office I have undertaken I (land en- 
gaged to relate fafts to which I was a witnefs, con- 
verfations in which I was a party, and to record me- 
morable fayings uttered only to myfelf. Whoevc. 
attends to thefe circumftances, muft, befides th> 
difgull which fuch an affiedtation of humility wouh' 
excite, be convinced, that in fome in{l:an«es,'the 
avoiding of egotifms had been extremely difficult, 
and in many impoffible. 

Samuel Johnson, the fubjefl; of the following 
memoirs, was the elder of the two fons of Michael 
Johnfon, of the city of Lichfield, bookfcller, and of 
Sarah his wife, a fitter of Dr. Jofeph Ford, a phyfician 
of great eminence, and father of the famous Cornelius 
otherwife called Parfon Ford.* Fie was born, as 1 

find 


♦ Of this perfon, who yet lives in the remembrance of a few of 
his aiibciates, little can be related but from oral tradition. He 
VfSLS, as I have heard J^ohnfon fay^ a man of great wit and ihi- 
pendous parts, but of very profligate manners. He was chap* 
lain to Lord Cheflerfield during his refidence at.the Hague ; but, 
os his lordfeip was ufed to tell him, precluded all hope of pre* 

^ fermenr 
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find it noted in his diary, oii the feventh day of Sep- 
tember, 1709 : his brother, named Nathanael, was 
born ibme years after. Mr. Johnfon was a man of 
eminence in his traded and of fuch reputation in the 
city abovementioned, that he, more than once, bore, 
for a year, the office of bailiff or chief magiftrate 
thereof, and difeharged the duties of that exalted 
ffation with honour and applaufe. It may here be 
proper, as it will account for fomc particulars refpeft- 
ing the charadler of his fon Samuel, to mention, that 
his political principles led hfln to favour the preten- 
fions of the exiled family, and that though a very 
honefl: and fenfible man, he, like many others inha- 
biting the country of Stafford, was a Jacobite. 

^ It may farther be fuppofed, that he was poffeffed of 
fome amiable qualities either morilorperfonal, from a 
•::scumftance in his early life, of which evidence is yet 
remaining. While he was an «pprentice at Leek in 
Staffordfhire, a young woman of the fame town fell in 
love with him, and upon his removal to Lichfield fol- 
lowed him, andtooklodgiugs oppofitehishoufe. Her 
padion was not unknown to Mr. Johnfon, but he had 
no inclination to return it, tillhe heard thatitfo affect- 
ed her mind that her life was in danger, when he vifited 
her, and made her atender of hishand, but feeling tha 
approach of death, fhe declined if, and fliortly after 
died, and was interred in Lichfield cathedral. In pity 

ferment by the want of a vice, namely, hypocrify. It was fup- 
pofed that the parfon in Hogarth’s modern midnight converfa- 
tion, was intended to reprefent him in. his hour of'fedivity, 
four in the morning. 
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to her fbfferings, Mr, Johnfon caufed a ftone to be 
placed over her grave with this infeription : 

Her lies the body of 
Mrs. £i,izabeth Blaney, a ftranger. 

She departed this life, 

2d of September, 1694. 

The firft born child of Mr. Johnfon and his wife, 
their Ion Samuel, had the misfortune to receive, toge- 
ther with its nutriment derived from a hired nurfe, 
the feeds of that difeafe which troubled him through 
life, the ftruma, or, as it is called, the king’s-evil ; for 
the cure whereof his mother, agreeable to the opinion 
then entertained of the efRcacy of the royal touch, 
prefented him to Queen Anne, who, for the laft ti''j 
as it is faid, that ever performed that office^^ j 
her accuftomed grace and benignity adminifte( 
rhe child as much of that healing quality as it wi^in 
her power to difpenft, and hung about his neCk the 
ufual amulet of an angel of gold, with the imprcls 
of St. Michael the archangel on the one (ide, and a 
Ihip under full fail on the other.* It was probably 

this 

• This healing gift is faid to haye been derived to our princes 
from Edward the Confeflbr, and is recorded by hishillorian, Alured 
Rivallenils. in Stow’d annals we have a relation of the hrK cure of 
this kind which Edward performed; but, as it is rather difgu fling to 
Tcad it, J chufe togive it in the wordsof the author from whence it is 
^ apparently taken, with this j^mark, that the kings of France lay 
claim to the fame miraculous power. * Adolcfcentula quaedam tra- 

* ditanuptiisduplicilaborabatincommodo. Nam faciemejusnior ^ 

* bus deformaverac, amorem viri derilitas prolis ademcrat ; f|^b 

* faucibus quippequaliglandesei fuccreverant, qus toitam facicni 
^ deform! tumore fosdantes, patrefadb fub cute humoribus, fan* 

* guinem in faniem verterant, inde nati vermes odorem teterri* 

* mum cxh^labant. Ita viro inc'adebat morbus horrorero, flerilitai 

* minuebat* 
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this difeafe that deprived him of the fight of histefc. 
eye, for he has been heard to fay, that he never re- 
membered to have enjoyed the ufc of it- 

* miiiuebat afFedlum. Vivebat infelix mulier odiofa marito» pa^ 

* rentibas onerofa. Raras^ad earn vel amicorum accelTus propter 

* fa:torem> vel afpeAus viri propter horrorem. Hinc dolor, bine 
' lacrimae, hinc die nodaque fofpiria, cam ei vel fterilitas oppro^ 

* brium, vel contemptiim iniirmltas generarer« InJudriam me- 
' dicorum avertebat inopla. Quid ageret mifera ? Quod fblum 

* fupererat, ubi humanum deerat divinum precabatur auxilium* 

* qaaii in illam illius seque mifera; mulieris vocem erumpens, /’r/#, 

* Domine^ ut de •uinculo improptrii hujus ah/^lvas me, aut cerU fuper 

* terrum tripias mi. Jubetur tandgm in fomnis adire palacium, 

* ex regits manibus fperare remedium, quibus (i lota, ii ta£ta, ii 
^ ftgnata foret, reciperet ejus mericis fanitatem. Expergefafla 

* mulier, fexus fimal et conditionis oblita, prorumpit in curiam, i 

r regis (e reprxfentat obtuiibus, expcuitoraculum, auxilium de- 
precatur. llle more fuo viflus pietate, nec fordes cavit, nec 
* faetorem exhorrult. Allaca deulque aqua, partes corporis quas 
*^morbus focdaverac propriis manibus lavit, lopaque tumentia con- 
* ftedlaqs digitis figoum ian^be crucis imprelCc. Quidplura ? 

* Subito rupta cute, cum fanie vennJs ebulliunt, refedit tumor, 

* dolor omnis abcefllt : ammirantibus qul aderant tantain Tub 
* purpura fan£Utatem, tantam feeptrigeri^ manibus ineiie virtu- 
' item. Paucls vero diebus fubltitit in curia n>ulier regiis mi- 
' niftris neccHaria minidrantibus, dor.ee obdui5la yulneribus ci- 
' catrlce incolumjs redirct ad propria. Verum ut xiichil deedec 
* regi ad gloriam, pauperculse nichil ad graciam, donatur fte- 
f rili inopina foecunditns, ventrifque fui deliderato fru<flu ditata, 

* facile fibi mariti gratiam concilia vit/ 

The reader will find much curious matter relating to the royal 
touch, in Mr. Barrington’s obfervatlons on ancient ftatues xc/, and 
in Chnrnbers’s didkionary, art. evil, to which Ifhall add, that the 
vindication of this power, as inhd^ijtin the pretender, by Mr. • 
Carte, defh-oyed the credit of his intended hillory of England, 
and put a flop to the completion of it. 

•The ritual for this office is to be found in Bifhop Sparrow’s col- 
lection of articlcSf canons, 8cc. and alfo in all or mod of the im- 
preffions of the Common Prayer Book, printed in Queen Anne*^ 
reign, but in thefe latter with great variations. 

B 3 
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It may iVem a ridiculous attempt^to trace the dawn 
of his poetical faculty (b far back as to his very in« 
fancy but the following incident 1 am compelled to 
mention, as it is well attefted, and therefore makes 
part of his hiftory. When he was about three years 
old, his mother had a brood of eleven ducklings, 
which Ihe permitted him to call his own. It hap- 
pened that in playing about he trod on and killed one 
of them, upon*\vhich running to his mother, he, in 
great emotion bid her write. Write, child ? faid fiic, 
what mud I write I Why write, anfwered he, fo : 

Here lies good Mafter Duck, 

That Samuel Johnfon trod on, 

If’t had liv’d ’twould have been good luck. 

For then there’d been an odd one. 

and (he wrote accordingly. 

Being arriyed at a proper age for grammatical in*-' 
llru^Uon, he was placq.d in the free fchool of Libhfield, 
of which Mr. Hunter was then mafter. The prqgrefs 
Jbe made in his learning foon attraded the notice oft 
his teachers ; and among other difcernible qualities 
fhat diftinguilhed him from the reft of the fchool, he 
was bold, a^iveandeuterpriOng, fo that without af« 
feding. k, the feniors in the fchool looked on him as 
their head and leader, and readily acquiefced in what- 
ever he propofed or did. There dwelt at l.ichfield a 
gentleman, of the name of Butt, the father of the 
yeverend Mr. Butt, noyita King’s Chaplain, to whofe 
houfe on holidays and in fchool- vacations he was ever 
welcome. The children in the family, perliaps offend- 
ed with the rudenefs of his behaviour, would frequent- 
ly <:all him the great boy, which the father once over- 
hearing. 
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hearing, faid,' * you call him the great boy, but take 

* my word for it, hie will one day proven great man.* 
A more particular character of him while a fchooL 

boy, and of his behaviour at fchool, I find in a pa- 
per now before me, Vritten by a perfon yet living, 
and of which the following is a copy : 

* Johnfdn and I were, early in life, fchool-fellows 

* at Lichfield, and for many years in the fame clafs. 

' As his uncommon abilities for learning far exceed- 

* ed us, we endeavoured by every boyilh piece of flac- 

* tery to gain his affiftance, and three of us, by turns, 

* ufed to call on him in a morning, on one of whole 

* backs, fupported by the other two, herodetrium- 

* phantly to fchool. He never aflbciated with us in 
9 any of our diverfions, except in the winter when 
)r the ice was firm, to be drawn along by a boy bare- 

footed. His ambition to excel was great, though 
* ' his application to books, as far as it appeared, was 

* very trifling. I could not oblige him more than by 

* fauntering away every vacatioQ, that occurred, in 
** the fields, during which time he was more engaged 
' in talking to himfelf than his companion. Verfes 

* or themes he would diftate to his favourites, but be 
‘ would never be at the trouble of writing them. 

* His diflike to bufinefs was fo great, that he would 

* procraftinate his exercifcs to the laft hour. I have 

* known him after a long vacation, in which we were 

* rather feverely talked, return to fchool an hour 

* earlier in the morning, a"MJ)egin one of his exer- . 

* cifes, in which he purpofely left Ibme faults, in 

* order to gain time to finilh the reft. 

** 1 hever knew him correiled ft fchool, unlefs it 

* was foi* talking atid diverting other boys from their 

B 4 ‘^bufinefs, . 
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It may fcem a ridiculous attempt^to trace the dawn 
of his poetical faculty (b far back as to his very in- 
fancy ; but the following incident 1 am compelled to 
tnention» as it is well actefted^ and therefore makes 
part of his hiftory. . When he was about three years 
old, his mother had a brood of eleven ducklings, 
which Ihe permitted him to call his own. It hap- 
pened that in playing about he trod on and killed one 
of them, upon' which running to his mother, he, in 
great emotion bid her write. .Write, child ? faid fiie, 
what mull 1 write i Why write, anfwered he, lb : 

Here lies good Matter Duck, 

That Samuel Johnfon trod on. 

If t had liv’d ’twould have been good luck. 

For then there’d been an odd one. 

and file wrote accordingly. 

Being arrived at a proper age for grammatical 
ilru^lion, he was placed in the free fchool of Libhfield, 
of which Mr. Hunter was then matter. The progrefs 
he- made in his learning foon attracted the notice of 
his teachers ; and among other difcernible qualities 
chat dittinguilhed him from the rett '' \c fchool, he 
wasboltj, a^.iveandenterpriring, lO ,iat without af- 
feding it, the feniors in the fchool looked on him as 
their head and leader, and readily acquiefeed in what- 
ever he propofed or d id. There dwelt at l.ichfield a 
gentleman, of the name of Butt, the father of the 
^ yeverend Mr. Butt, noyfra King’s Chaplain, to whofe 
houfe on holidays and in fchool- vacations he was ever 
welcome. The children in the family, perhaps offend- 
ed with the rudenefs of his behaviour, would frequent- 
ly call him the great boy, which the father once over- 
hearing. 
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hearing, faid,' * yon call him the great boy, but take 

* my word for it, he will one day proves gt^t man.* 
A more particular character of him while a fchool* 

boy, and of his behaviour at fchool, I ftnd in a pa- 
per now before me, Vritten by a perfon yet living, 
and of which the following is a copy : 

* Johnfon and 1 were, early in life, fchool-fellows 

* at Lichfield, and for many years in the fame clafs. 

' As his uncommon abilities for learrilng far exceed- 

* ed us, we endeavoured by every boyilh piece of flat- 

* tery to gain his alTiftance, and three of us, by turns, 

* ufed to call on him in a mcfrning, on one of whole 

* backs, fupportedby the other two, he rode trium- 

* phantly to fchool. He never aflbciated with us in 

r any of our diverfions, except in the winter when 
the ice was firm, to be drawn along by a boy bare- 
footed. His ambition to excel was great, though 
* ' his application to books, as far as it appeared, was 
* very trifling. I could not oblige him more dian by 
* fauntering away every vacation, that occurred, in 
" the fields, during which time he was more engaged 
' in talking to himfelf than his companion. Verfes 
* or themes he would diflate to his favourites, but he 
* would never be at the trouble of writing them. 

' His diflike to bufinefs was fo great, that he would 
* procraftinate his exercifes to the laft hour. I have 
* known him after a long vacation, in which we were 
* rather fevcrcly tafked, return to fchool an hour 
* earlier in the morning, ciitlJ)eginoneof his exer-. 
* cifes, in which he purpofely left fome faults, in 
* order to gain time to finilh the reft. 

** I'ftever knew him correflcd at fchool, unlefs it 
* "Was'fo'r tidking arid diverting other boys from their 

B 4. « bufinefs. 
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* bofmefs, by which, perhaps, hc^ might hope to 
** keep his afcendancy. He was uncommonly in- 

* quiiittve, and his memory-fb tenacious, that what- 

* ever he read or heard he never forgot. I remem - 

* :ber rehearCng'to him eighteen verfes, which after 
r* a little paufe he repeated verbatim, except one 

* epithet, which improved. the line. 

* After a long abfence from Lichfield, when he 

* returned I w^s apprehenfive of fomething wrong 

* in his confiitution, which might either impair his 

* intellef): or endanger his life, but, thanks to Al- 

* mighty God, my fears have proved falfc.’ 

In the autumn of the year 1725, he received an in- 
c vitation from his coufin, Cornelius Ford, to ipend a 
few days with him at his houfe, which 1 conjedbure t(>.^ 
bave been on a living of his in one of the counties bor-‘ 
dering upon StafFordfiiire; but it feems chat difeover- \ 
: ing that the boy was poiTefied of uncommon parts, 
he was unwilling todet him return, and to' make 
. up for the lofs he might fultain by his abfcnce from 
. fcbool, became his inftrudborin the clafiics, and far- 
ther ainfted him in his Ibudies ; fo that it was not till 
theWhitfuntide following, that Johnfon went back 
to Lichfield. Whether Mr. Hunter was difpleafed to 
find a vifit of a few days procradled into a vacation of 
many months, or that he refented the interference of 
another perlbn in the tuition of one of his fcholars, 
and he one of the mod promifing of any under his 
care, cannot now be krt>wn ; but,, it feems, that at 
Johnfon’s return to Lichfield, he was not received 
into the fchool of that city s on the contrary, 1 am in- 
formed, by a perfon who was his fchool-fellow there, 
that he was placed in one at Stourbridge in Worcef- 

terlhire. 
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tcfihire, under care of a mafter named Winkworth> 
but whoy afFeAing to be thought allied to the Straf- 
ford family, aflumed the name of Wentworth. 

When his fchool education was finilhed, his father, 
whofe circuiTiftancef were far from affluent, was for 
ibme time at a lofs how to difpofe of him : he toola 
him home, probably with a view to bring him up to 
his own trade ; for 1 have heard Johnfon fay, that he 
himfelf was able to bind a book.* This fufpenie 
continued about two years, at the end whereof a 
neighbouring gentleman, Mr. Andrew Corbet, hav- 
ing a Ton, who had been educated in the fame fchool 
with Johnfon, "whom he was about to fend to Pem- 
broke college in Oxford, a propofal was made and 
r accepted, that Johnfon Ihould attend this Ton thither, 
in quality of afflftant in hiaftudies; and according- 
ly, on the 3 ift day of Oftober, 1718, they were both 
entered, Corbet as a gentleman -commoner, and 
Johnfon as a commoner. 

The college tutor, at that time, was a man named 
Jordan, whom Johnfon, though helovcd him for the 
goodneis of his nature, ib contemned for the mean- 
nefs of his abilities, that he would-oftener rifque the 
payment of a fmall Ane than attend his lefbures $ nor 
was he ftudious to conceal the reafon of his abfence. 
Upon occaAon of one fuch impoAtion, he faid to Jor- 
dan, * Sir, you have fconced me two-pence for non- 

* attendance at a ledure not worth a penny.’ 

* Whether it was this drii^2uragement in the outlet 
of their ftudies, or any other ground of diAnelination 
that moved him to it, is not known, but this is certain, 
that young Corbet could not brook fubmifflon to a 
plan who Teemed to be little more learned than him- 
felf. 
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felCand that having a father living, ^who was able to 
dilpole of him in various other ways, he, after about 
two years ftay, left the college, and went home. 

But the cafe of Johnfon was far difierent: his for- 
tunes were at fea ; his title to a fttpend was gone, and 
all that he could obtain fromthefatherof Mr. Corbet, 
was, an agreement, during his continuance at college, 
to pay for his commons. With no exhibition, or other 
means of fupportin the profecution of his ftudies, he 
had nothing to depend on,.fave the afllftancc of a 
kind and indulgent parent. At that time the trade of 
a country bookfeller, eveirin a city where was a cathe- 
dral and an incorporation of ecclefiaftics, was lefs pro- 
fitable than it is now } for though it may be fald, that 
during the reign of Queen Anne, multitudes of con- 
troyerfial books and parapets were publidiing, yet 
thefe yielded but fmall ad^ntage to the mere venders 
of them : there were then no fuch publications fon- 
the mere amufement o£ young readers or idle per- 
fons as the prefs now daily fends forth ; nor had any 
bookfeller entertained in his mind the proje(?' of a 
circulating library : from hence it is evident, that 
his father, having no other means of iuofil^mg him- 
felf and his children, than the ordinary income of 
his fhop, was but little able to afford him any other 
than a fcanty maintenance. 

The want of that affiftance, which fchtdars in gene- 
ral derive from their parents, relations, and friends, 
fopn became vifible in jcbs’ garb and appearance of 
Johnfon, which, though in fome degree concealed by 
a fcholar’s gown, and that we know is never deemed 
the lefs honourable for being old, was fo apparent as to 

excite 
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excite pity in ib^e that iaw and noticed him. Sliall 
1 be particular, and relate a circumftance of his dif- 
trefs, that cannot be imputed to him as an efie£b of 
Ills own extravagance or irregularity, and coRfiM|uent* 
ly -eilicls no difgraeeon his memory? He had fcarce 
"1 • cha» jc of raiment, and, in a fliort time after Cor- 
e him, but one pair of fhocs, and thofe ib old, 
that his ^eet were.feen through them : a gentlemanof 
his college, the father of an eminent clergyman now 
living, directed a fervicor one morning to place a 
new pair at the door of Johnfon’s chamber, who, fee- 
ing them upon his firft going out, fo far forgot himlelf 
and the fpirit that muft have actuated his unknown 
benefaflor, that, with all the indignation of an in^* 
fulred man, he threw them away. 

I le may I fuppoled to have been under the age of 
twenty, ’’Mien this imaginary indignity was offered 
jy ' a p rind of liL at which, lb far as concerns the 
k ;0 \lgo •fi'iankind, and the means of improving 
adve-tf* ci. cui.iiUnces, every one has much to learn : 
iic h il, ubtlefs, before this time, experienced 
‘ the uioud man’s contumely;’ and in this fchool 
of vn might have firft had reafbn to fay,— - 

* Slow rifes worth by poverty depreft.* 

his fpirit was, neverthelefs, too great to fink under 
this depreffion. His tutor, Jordan, in about a year’s 
fpace, went off to alivingwhich he had been prelented 
.to, upon giving a bpnd ty^;efign it in favour of a mi- 
nor, and Johnfon became the pupil of Mr. Adams, a 
peiibn of far fuperior endowments, who afterwards at- 
* tained a doctor’s degree, and is at this time head pf his 
college. Encouraged, by a change fo propitious to his 

ftt^dies. 
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flud^es, he proiecuteJ them with diligence, attended 
both public and private le&urcs, performed his exer- 
cifes with alacrity, and in /horr, negleSted no means 
or opporninittes of improvement. He had at this 
time a great emulation, to call it4>y no worfe a name, 
ta excel his competitors in literature. There was a 
young gentleman of his college, named Meekes, 
whofe exerciles hecould not bear to hear commended; 
afl4. whenever he declaimed or difputed in the hall, 
Johnfon would retire to th^ fartbeft corner thereof, 
that he might be out of the reach of his voice. 

In this courfe of learning, his favourite obje^ 
were claOical literature, ethics, and theology, in the 
Ltter whereof he laid the foundation by ftudying 
the Fathers. If we may judge from the magnitude 
of his Adverfaria, which I have now by me, his plan 
for ftudy was a very extenlive one. The heads of 
Icience, to the extent of fix folio volumes, are co-; 
pioufly branched throughout it; but, as is gene- 
rally the cafe with young ftudents, the blank far 
exceed in number the written leaves. 

To fay the truth, the courfe of his iludies was far 
from regular : he read by fits and ftarts, and, in the 
intervals, digefted his reading by meditation, to which 
he was ever prone. Neither did he regard the hours 
of ftudy, farther than thedifciplineof the college com- 
pelled him. It was the pra&ice in his time, for a fer- 
vitor, by ordt^r of the mafter, to go round to the rooms 
of the young men, and ^^ckiog at the door, to en- 
quire if they were within, and, if no anfwer was return- 
ed, to report them abfent : Johnfon could not endure 
this intrufion, and would frequently be filent, when the * 
utter^ce of awqrdwould have infured him frorn cen- 
iiice i and, farther to be revenged for being difturbed 
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when he was as*proBtab)y employed as perhaps he 
could be, would join with others of the young men in 
the college in hunting, as they called it, the lervitoi^ 
who was thus diligent in his duty ; and this they did 
with the noife of pots and candlefticks, Hnging to the 
tune of Chevy-chace, the words in that old ballad, 

* To drive the deer with hound and horn,' &c. ' 
not feldom to the endangering the life and limbs'bf 
the unfortunate viftim. • 

Thefe, and other fuch levities, marked his behaviour 
for a Ihort time after his edming to college ; but he 
foon convinced thofe about him, that he came thither 
for other purpofes than to make fport either for him» 
lelf or them. His exercifes were applauded, and his 
tutor was not fo fhallow a nian, but that he could dil^ 
cover in Johnfon great ikill in the daffies, and allb a 
talent for Latin verfifibationj by fuch compofitions 
as few of his Banding could* equal *. Mr. Jordan 
taking advantage, therefore, of a tranfgreffion of this 
his pupil, the abfenting himfelf from early prayers, 
impofed on him for a vacation exercife, the talk of 
tranflating into Latin verfe the Meffiah of Mr. Pope, 
which being (hewn to the author of the original, by 
a fon of Dr. Arbuthnot, then a gentleman-commoner 
of Chrift-church, and brother of the late Mr. Arbuth- 
not' of the Exchequer-office, was read, and returned 
with this encomium i ‘ The writer of this poem will 

leave it a queftibn for po&(;rity, whether his or mine 

* Johnfon. had tliraugh his life a propeniity to Latin compo- 
•Ation : hp (hewed it v^ry. early at fchool, and while there made 
fome Latin verfes, for which the Earl of Berklhire, who was a 
good fcholar, and had atway^ a Horace in his pocket, gave hint 
a guinea. 

* be* 
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* be the original*. * This tranflattSti found its wajr 
into a mifoellany publiihed by fubfoription at Oxford, 
in the year 1731^ under the name of J. Hufoands. 

He had but little reliih for «nathematical learn- 
ing, and was content with fuch a degree of know- 
ledge in phyfics, as he could not but acquire in the 
ordinaiy exercifos of the place: his fortunes and 
drcumttances had determined him to no particular 
courfo of ftudy, and were foch as foemed to exclude 
him from every one of the learned profellions. He, 
more than once, figniHed to a friend who bad been 
educated at the fame fchool with him, then at Chrift- 
church, and intended for the bar, an inclination to 
the practice of the civil or the common law ; the for- 
mer of thefe required a long courfe of academical in^ 
ftitutionj and how to fucced in the latter^ he had not 
learned s f but his father's inability to fupport him 

checked 

* Mr. Pope, in another initance, j^ave a proof of his candor 
and dii^fition to encourage the effays of young men of genius. 
When Smart publiihed his Latin tranflation of Mr. Pope’s ode 
on St. Cecilia’s day, Mr. Pope having read it, in a letter to 
Newbery the bookfeller fome time after, returned his thanks tu 
the author, with an aiTuraace, that it exceeded his own origi- 
nal. This fa^ Newbery himielf told me, and offered to ihew 
me the letter in Mr. Pope’s hand- writing. 

f In the two profefiions of the civil and common law*, a notable 
difference is difcemible : the former admits fuch only as have had 
the previous qualification of an linivcrfity education ; the latter 
receives all whofe broken fortKies drive, or a confidence in their 
abilities tempts to feek a maintenance in it. Men of low ex- 
tra^Uon, domeftic fi^ants, and clerks to eminent lawyers, have 
become fpecial pleaders gnd advocates ; and, by* an unreilrainedf 
abttfe of the liberty of fpeech, have aequired popularity and wealth. 
A remarkable infiaiice of this kind occurs in the accbunt of a fa- 
spont lawyer of the laft century, lord chief juilice Saunders, as 
exhibited in the life of the lord keeper Guilford, Page 223. 

3 ‘ f ic 
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checked cV ^fe wtihes, and left him to feck the means 
of afutu' fubfiftence. If nature could be faid to 
hare poir .ed out a profeflion for him, that of the 
bar ^ems to have boen it : in that faculty, his acute- 
nefs and penetration, and above all, his nervous and 
manly elocution, could fcarcely have failed to dif- 
tinguiAi him, and to have railed him to the higheft 
honours of that lucrative profeHions but, whatever 
. nature might have inten(}ed for him, fortune feems 
to have been the arbiter of his deftiny, and by ihut- 
ting up the avenues to wealth and civil honours, to 
have left him to difplay his talents in the feveral cha- 
radters of a moralift, a philosopher, and a poet. 

The time of his continuance at Oxford is divilible 
into two periods, the forma* whereof commenced on 
the 3ilt day of Odliober, 1728, and determined in 

^ He was firft no better than a poor beggar boy, if not a pariih 

* foundling, without known parents or relations. He had found 

* a way to live by obfequioufnefs, (in Clement*s^JnHy as 1 re- 

* member,) and courting the attornies clerks for feraps. Tfan 

* extraordinary obfervance and diligence of the boy, made the 

* focicty willing to do him good. He appeared very ambitious to 

* learn to write ; and one of the attornies got a board knocked 
^ up at a window on the top of a ftaircafe, and that was hUdefle* 

* where he fat and wrote after copies of court and other hands 

* the clerks gave him. He made himielf fo expert a writer, that 

* he took in bufinefs, and earned fome pence by hackney^rit- 

* ing. And thus, by degrees, he pufhed his faculties, and fell 

* to forms ; and, by books that were lent him, became an ex- 

* ^i^uifite entering-clerk : and, by-*Jie fame courfe of improve^ 

* ment of himfelf, an able counfel, firft in fpeci^ pleading, 

* then at large. And, after he was called to the bar, had prac- 
S tice in the Kinf^s-Benich court ef^ual with aoy there.* 

He fucceeded Pemberton in the office of chief judiceof tho 
king's bench, and died of an apoplexy and palfy a fhort time 
before the revolution* A curious delineation of his peribn.and 
charadter may be feen in the volume above cited. 
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December, 1729, when, as appearl by a note in hfs 
diary in thefc words, * 1 729 Dec. S.- J. Oxonio rediit,' 
he left that place, the reafon whereof, was a failure 
of pecuniary fupplies from hisdather ; but meeting 
with another fource, the bounty, as it is fuppofcd, 
of fome one or more of the members of — e catne- 
dral, he returned, and made up the whole c " his re- 
fidence in the iwiiverfity, about three yeai-s, during 
all which time his acadeqpical ftudies, though not 
orderly, were to an aftonifhing degree intenfe. Who- 
ever has perufed Mr. Spence’s life of Antonio Mag- 
liabechi, may difcern a near refemblance in their 
manner of reading, between that perfon and John- 
fbn : the former, fays his author, * feems never to 

* have applied himlelf to any particular ft'-dy. A| 

* paillon for reading was his ruling palTio' , and a 

* prodigious memory his great talent : he ••ead cvepy 

* book almoft indiifprently, as they happ“ied to 

* come into his hands : he read th>.iT> wi n a fur- 


f priling quicknefs, and yet retained, not only the < 

• fenfeof what he read, but, often, ad the words 

• and the very manner of fpelling them, if » lere w«s 

• any thing peculiar of that kind in any 

A like propenlity to reading, and an .qua! celerity 
in the praAice thereof, were obfervable in Johnlbn : 
it was wonderful to fee, when he took up a book, with 
what eagernefs he perufed, and with what hafte his eye, 
for it has been related,^that he had the ufe of only 
one, travelled over it : he has been known to read a ' 
volume, and that not afmall one, at a fitting; nor 
was he inferior in the power of memory to him wifh 
whom he is compared : whatever he read, became his 
own for ever, with all the advantages that a penetra- 
' ting judghient and,dcep reflcdlion could add to it. I • 
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have heard him repeat, with fcarce a miftake of a 
word, paflages from favourite authors, of three or 
four o£lavo pages in length. One inttance of the 
greatnels of his retctwive faculty himfclf has thought 
fit to give, ill life of the Earl of Rochefter, where 
Tiay be fc'-n a r,atin poem upon Nothing, written 
by P iflcrat ; lor the infertion whereof he had, as it 
is faid, no other aid tlian his own recOlleAion. How 
far he approved that method of reading, which he 
is above f.od to have purfued, and what value he fee 
on the powers of memory, may be infeired from his 
character of the former of thofe perfons in his Hves 
of the poets, of .vhom he thus fpeaks : 

* I le was remarkable for the power of reading 
J wiih gri “ rapidity, and of retaining with great 
^ ridcbt> \ 1 t he fo eafily colleded. He, therefore, 

idwai's kr. w what the prefent queftion required; 

‘ and a .c-n his friends expreffe^l tlicir wonder at his 
‘ icqtuntion^, made in a (late of apparent negligence 
S and drunkennefs, he never difeovered his hours of 
‘ reading or method of ftudy, but involved himfelf 
‘ in aPuCtcci fi’ence, and fed his own vanity ilvith 
‘ their •ailmira’-ion and conjeftures.’ 

It is little iels than certain, that his own indigence, 
and the inability of his father to help him, called 
Johnfon fiom the univerfity fooner than he meant to 
quit it; his father, either, during his continuance 
the^e, or poffibly before, had been by misfortunf^ 
rendered infolvcnt, if not, as Johnfon told me, an 
aftual bankrupt. The non-attainment of a degree, 
wliich after a certain ftanding is conferred almoft of 
coui fe, he regretted not : it is true, he foon felt the 
want of one ; but ample amends were afterwards 

C made 
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made him, by the vohintary grailt of the higheft 
academical Iionours that two of the moft learned 
feminaries in Europe could beftow. 

The advantages he derived from an univerfity 
education, fmall as they may hitherto feem, went a 
great way towards fixing, as well his moral as his 
literary charadter: the order and difcipline of a col- 
lege life, the ceading the beft authors, the attend- 
ance on public exercifes, the early calls to prayer, 
the frequent inftrudtions from the pulpit, with all 
the other means of religious and moral improvement, 
had their proper effect j and though they left his 
natural temper much .as they found it, they begat 
in his mind thofe fentiments of piety which were the 
rule of his condu(5t throughout his future life, and 
made fo confpicuous a part of his charadter. ^ 

He could not, at this early period of his life, divefl: 
himfelf of an opinion, that poverty was difgraceftil j 
and was very fevere in his ccnfures of that ceconomy 
in both our univerfities, which cxa£ted at meals the 
attendanceof poor fcholars, under the feveral denomi- 
nations of fervitors in the one, and fizers in the other: 
he thought that the fcholar’s, like the chriftian life, 
levelled all diffinflions of rank and worldly pre-emi- 
nencci but in this he was miflaken : civil policy had, 
long before his coming into the world, teduced the 
feveral claffesof men to a regular fubordination, and 
given fervitude its fandtion. The feudal fyftem of 
government throughout Europe had fo arranged the 
feveral orders of fubjefts, that the lower were uni- 
formly dependent on the higher j and in the hiftory 
of the peerage of our own country, we find the retinues 
of the higher nobility made up of the fons and daugh- 
ters 


z 
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tcrsof thofcof thVlower: Wolfey had in his train, earls, 
barons, and knights ; and the founder of the prefcnt 
Cavendifh ftmily was his gentleman-ulher, at a falary 
of ten pounds a yean: and, to jiiftify the praftice of 
perfunal "ervitude at meals, we have an example of a 
child waiting on his parents while at dinner, in the 
Pietas Puerilis, among the colloquies of Erafmus *• 

Upon his leavirig the univerfity, he went home to 
the houfe of his father, whjch he found fo nearly filled 
with relations, that is to fay, the maiden fiftcrs of his 
mother and coufin Corneliu»Ford, whom his father, 
on thedeceafe of their brother in the fummer of 1731, 
had taken in to boardjthat it would fcarce receive him. ^ 

He brought with him a deep fenfe of religion, a due 
^reverence for the national church, and a refpeft for its 
minifters 5 and thefe he retained, though he had been 
a witnefs to the profligacy of Ins coufin Ford, which 
was nearly enough to have effj^ced all fuch impref- 
fions from a young mind. Having not then feen, 
as we now do, ecclefiaftical benefices advertifed for 
fale, and confidered by the purchafers as lay-fees ; 
nor beheld many of the beneficed clergy abandoning 
the duties of the clerical fundlion to the loweft of 
their order, themfelves becoming gentlemeif at large, 
mixing in all public recreations and amufements fj 

• Adornata parentibus mensa, recito confecrationem : deinde 
prandentibus miniftro, donee jubeor et ipfe prandium fumere. 

f While this is the cafe, there enn be very little hope of mend- ^ 
ing*thc (ituation of the infeiior clergy. An incrcafe of income 
would raife them to a condition of employing Aibftitutes whom 
mere neceflity would compel to the performance of their duty,and 
thfcfe would have the fame rcafon to complain as thofe who at 
pVefent are the objefts of our compaflion. In a word, were the 
gradations of the clergy to be m-ultiplied, the moft eflential of- 
£ccs of their funflion would continue, as thi*y now ar^ to be the 
.employment of the Ipweft of them. 
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neglcfting their Ihidics for cards, {^reaching the fer- 
nioas of others, and afFc 61 :ing, in many particulars 
of their drefs, the garb of the laity, in difobedience 
to the canon which enjoins decency of apparel to 
minifters * : I fay, not having been a witnefs to thefe 
late refinements in manners, he, notwithftanding the 
ferocity of- his temper, reverenced the clergy as a 
body of men, v^ho have been the greatelt improvers 
of learning, and to whom mankind have the higheft 
obligations ; but lamentetl that the race was nearly 
extindl. 

As Johnfon’s flay at the iiniverfity was not long 
enough for him to complete his ftudies, it is natural 
' to fuppofe, that at his return to Lichfield, he devoted 
his time to the improvement of them, and that having 
no call from thence, he continued there till the dcath^ 
of his father, which, as he has noted it, was in the 
month of December, 1731. * 

Being thus bereft of the little fupport his father was 
able to afford him, and having, not only a profeffion, 
but the means of fubfiftence to feck, he, in the month 
of March 1732, accepted of an invitation to the office 
of undcr-mafter or uflier of a free grammar-fchool, 
at Market-Bofworth in Leicefterlliire, founded and 
endowed by Sir Wolflan Dixie, lord mayor of Lon- 
don in 1586, the upper maftcr vdiereof had been the 
reverend Anthony Blackwall, the author of a well- 
known book on the facred daffies, but was now a 
• Mr. Crompton, a maif of far inferior abilities. The 
patron of this feminary was Sir Wolflan Dixie, ba- 
ronet, a defeendant of the original founder j arj,d 
the endowment being veryfmall, Johnfon’s refidence 
was in the manfion-houfe of Sir Wolflan adjacent 

• The 74th, of 1603. 
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thereto 5 but thjt treatment he received from this 
perfon, who, in the pride of wealth, (hewed no re- 
gard for learning or parts, nor refpedied any man 
for his mental endo^yments, was fuch that, prefer- 
ring the chance of the wide world to his patronage^ 
Johnfon, in the month of July, in the fame year in 
which he went to Bofvvorth, refigned his office, and 
took leave of a place, which he cquld never aftet 
fpi.ak of but in terms of the utmofl diflike, and even 
of abhorrence. 

By the middle of June, ip the year 173 a, he was 
able to eftiniatc that llender pittance which devolved 
to him upon the deceafe of his father, the amount 
whereof I find afeertained by a memorandum in his* 
^diary, which, as it is deferiptive of his circumftances 
at the time, I here tranflare, and at the bottom of 
the page have inferted verbatim, 

17312, June 1 5, I laid by eleven guineas ; on which 
day I received all of my fatheVs effedls which I can 
hope for till the death of my mother, (which 1 pray 
may be late), that is to fay, twenty pounds i fo that 
I have rny fortune to make, and care muft be taken, 
that in the mean time, the powers of my mind may 
not grow languid through poverty, nor want drive 
me into wickednefs 

In the month of June in the following year, 1733, 

I find him refident in the houfe of a perfon named 
Jarvis, at Birmingham, whe^e, as he has noted in his 
diary, he rendered into Engliih froai the French, a* 

^ ‘ 1732, Juniii5. Undecina aiireos depofui, quo die quic- 
* quid aqte matris funus, (quod f-*i:uni Ih precoi), de paternis 
^ bonis fperare licet, viginci fcilicet libras, accepi. I/fque adeo 
^ mihi mea fortuna fingenda ell interea, ne paupertate vires anU 
jni languefcant, ne in iagitia egellas adigat, caveiidain. 

C 3 * voyage 
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voyage to Abyflinia, which has finoe appeared to be 
that of Padre Jerome Lobo, a Portuguefe Jefuit, 
with the additions of Monf. I’Abbe Le Grand, very 
curious and entertaining, of w|»ich the following is 
acharader; 

It contains a narration of the endeavours of a com- 
,pany of miilionaries of the author’s country to unite 
the Abyflins to jhe church of Rome. It was tranflated 
from the original Portuguefe into French by l’Abb€ 
Le Grand, who, as Lobo*had extended it no farther 
than his own concern in the million, continued it 
down to the time when the Jefuits were finally driven 
out of .Ethiopia, with the addition of fifteen dilTer- 
* rations on fubjefis relating to the hillory, antiquities, 
government, religion, manners, and natural hif- 
tory of Abyfilnia, and other countries mentioned by 
the original author. 

The preface, which bears ftronger marks of JoRn- 
fon’s hand than any pirt of the work, is calculated to 
attradb attention and credit; itcommendstheunafieft-^ 
ed fimplicity of the original narrative, and the learn- 
ing of M. Le Grand j it acknowledges the omilfions 
and deviations which the tranfiator thought it prudent 
to nrjake, and it apologizes for any defefts that may 
be difeovered. Johnfon’s difquifitive propenfity juft 
dawns in an obfervation on the erroneous method of 
the Roman church, in making converts j but there 
is nothing ftriking in the compofition. 

Were we to reft our judgment on internal evidence, 
Johnfon’s claim to the title of tranfiator of this work 
would bedifputablej it has fcarce a feature refemblipg 
him the language is as (imple and unornaniented as 
John iBunyan’s i the ftyle is far from elegant, and 
Ibmetimes it is not even correft, Thefc circumftan- 
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CCS, together \jith frequent tniftakes and various 
orthography, would almofl: flagger our belief, but 
that we have the authority of Johnfon himfelf to rely 
on, who often acknowledged it for his own. 

As this voyage t<5 Abyflinia, notwithftanding the 
country and manners it deferibes are wonderful and 
interefting, has not been fo much noticed as Johnfon’s 
later and original productions, it may not be thought 
impertinent to give the outline of flie relation. 

About the beginning ®f the feventeenth century, 
the then reigning emperor of Abyflinia, for conflde- 
rations that favoured more* of good policy than of 
religion, became a convert to the church of Rome ; 
many of his fubjeCts had followed his example; an^ 
the milfionaries already in the country were in want 
of co-adjutors to extend their progrefs. Padre Je- 
rome Lobo, who was then employed in the Eaft- 
I<ndian miflion at Goa, was one deputed to this en- 
terprife, which, at length, , proved too much for 
Romifti zeal and Jefuitical dexterity. 

With much difficulty he and his companions reach- 
ed and got footing in the empire, where they had to 
endure a climate rendered by exceffive heats and rains 
peftiferous, and to engage in perilous journies acrofs 
defarts infefted by banditti, in perpetual fear of them 
and of wild bcafts, the tokens of whofe depredations 
marked their way. When they arrived at the habita- 
tions of the people, their dangers were changed, but 
not diminilhed ; fometimes they could not obtairt 
proviflons, and at others, were confined to their houfes 
by the dread of aflaflination. Thofe who were to be 
their difciples, profefled, it is <rue, a fuperftitious 
religit^, in Ibme parts Judaical, in many others re- 
femUing that of the church of Ronje; but it had had 
' C 4 little 
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lUtlb. efFed: on their minds : moral virtues they had 
Icarcely any j in focia! affedions they were miferably 
deficient, and their approaches to civilization and 
elegance were on a level with thofc of their fouthern 
neighbours at the Cape of Good Hope. 

But labour and patience produced in time, a hope 
that the miflion would not be fruitlefs : the number 
of their profelytes was, at one period, fo great, that 
the corporal ftrength of the fathers was exhaufted in 
the exhortations previous tp baptifm. * VVe ereded 

* our tent,* fays Lobo, ‘ apd placed our altar under 

* fome great trees, for the benefit of the fhade j and 

* every day before fun-rifing, my companion and I 

* began to catecliife and inftrud thefe new catholics, 

* and ufed our utmoft endeavours to make them 

* abjure their errors. When we were weary with 

* Ipeaking, we placed in ranks thofe wlio were fuffi- 

* ciently inftruded, and palling through them with 

* great veCcls of water, baptized them according to 

* the form preferibed by the church. As their num- 

* ber was very great, we cried aloud — tbo/e of this 

* rank are named Anthony — thofe of that rank Peter j— 

* and did the fame among the women, whom we fe- 
f parated from among the men. We then confelled 

* them, and admitted them to the communion. After 
5 mafs we applied ourfclves again to catechife, to in- 
5 ftruft, and receive the renunciation of their errors, 
f Jcarccallowingourfclves time to tnakeafeantymeal, 

* which we never did more than once a day.’ 

, Zeal equal to this, and riling in proportion to the 
oppofition it met with, did thefe pious fathers cxercife 
during pine years tjiat t}iey remained in AbyfliniaT 
*rricir fuccefs was various and fludluating fon^times 
ic gave theni ground to hope that all would bacon- 

v«ted. 
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verted, and fometimes their patrons and profelytes 
became their mou inveterate pcrfecutors ; their hard> 
Ihips were increafed by civilcommotions, and ail their 
expeftations were clouded by the death of the Empe- 
ror, whofe fuccefTor was a bigot in the religion of the 
country. They then put themfelves under the pro- 
tcftion of a prince, who had emancipated himfelf from 
the power of Abyflinia, and thought, that as he had 
afforded them fuccour, they fhould be fafe in his domi- 
nions; but they were foon convinced of their error, by 
receiving orders to prepare to ferve, or in other 
words become flaves to thd Turks : — ' a meflage/ 
fays Lobo, ‘ which filled us with furprife j it having 

* never been known that one of thefe lords ha^ 

* ever abandoned any whom he had taken under his 

* proteftion j and it is, on the contrary, one of the 

* higheff points of honour amongff them, to rilque 
** their lives and their fortunes in the defence of their 

* dependents who have implored their protedlion: 

* but neither law nor juftice were of any advantage 
' * to us, and the cuftoms of the country were doomed 

* to be broken when they would have contributed to 

* our fecurity.’ 

From M. Le Grand’s information it appears, that 
the conduftofthefemiflionariesin Abyffiniahad been 
fuch as tended rather to exafperate than conciliate : 
they confidered themfelves, not only figuratively, as 
the generals of Chrift’s church militant, and propa- 
gated their faith by meafures that rendered them and 
their doftrine odious. 'The peace of the country and 
their refidence in it were become incompatible : they 
'were .accordingly delivered infb the hands of th^ 
Turkaj and experienced, from a little troop fent tp 
cDni|^ them> greater humanity than theAbyllinshad 
4 Ihewn 
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ihewn them.: a}; Suaquem, an illand in the Red Sea 
terms of ranfom were propofed to them, which, 
though otorbitant, they were forced to accept j and, 
after furmounting many obftacles and perlU, that 
part of the midion with which '^Lobo was engaged, 
returned to Goa* 

The revenge, which it was reported in Abylliria, 
the court of Portugal meditated, rendered a people 
naturally inhumlin, ferocious : the remainingmidlon- 
aries experienced ftill harder fate than Lobo aud his 
companions many were put to death, and the whole 
fraternity fo compleatly Extirpated, that, after many 
efforts, all attempts to make a catholic people of the 
i/kbyifins were abandoned, as chimerical and im- 
pradicable. 

The differtations at the end of this work, and 
which Johnfon feems to eftimate highly, contain va- 
riety of information and controverfial learning, pai * 
licularly refpedling thadifference between the church 
that fent the midion, and that which received it, and 
point out very clearly the inutility of endeavours 
foonded on the principles of the Jefuits. 

Having completed this tranflation, which I con- 
jedturehewas paid for by fome bookfeller of Birming- 
ham, who publiihed it in an odlavo volume, Johnfon, 
in February 1733-4, left that place, and returned to 
LichBeld, from whence, in the month of Auguft fol- 
lowing, he iffiied a propofal, foliciting a fubfeription 
to an edition Politian’s Poems*, with this title, 

? Angeli PolictaniPoemataLatjna, quibusnotas,cum 

^ The propoikl notififs^ that fubferiptions wopld be taken in 
by N- {Nathanael] Johnfon, who had fdccecded to his^father’s 
ba^efa. 


* Hifforia 
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« Hiftoria Latinsg Poefeos a Pctrarchae asvo ad Poli- 
‘ tiani tempora deduflta, etVita Politiani fufius quam 
* antehac enarrata, addidit Sam. Johnfon.’ The 
boot. was. to be contained and printed in thirty o£tavo 
ftiects, and delivered at the price of five ihillings $ 
but nut nictting with fufficient encouragement, 
Johnfon drooped the defign. 

From the above particulars it evidently appears, 
that he iiad entertained a refolution to depend for a 
livelihood upon what he (hould be able, either in the 
way of original compofition, or tranflation, orin edit- 
ing the works of celebratetf authors, to procure by 
his ftudies, and, in Ihort, to become an author by 
profeflion ; an occupation, which, though it may, in» 
fome views of it, be deemed mercenary, as adapting 
itfelf to pa'-ticnlar occafions and conjunftures, nay, to 
the intcrefts, paffions and prejudices, and even hu- 
$iour of mankind, has yet fome illuftrious examples, 
at leau times, to juftifylt. It is tnie, that many 

perfons d'ftingui n ’^etween thofe writings which are 
the effedi of a natural impulfe of genius, and thofo 
other that owe their exiftcnce to interefted motives, 
and. b.'irg the offspring of another parent, may, in 
fome Liife, be faid to be illegitimate ; but, Johnfon 
knew of no fuch diftinftion, and would never acqui- 
efee in it when made by others : on the contrary, I 
have, more than once, heard him aflert, that he knew 
of no genuine motive for writiflg, other than ne- 

ceffjty. . . * 

in the profccution of this his defign, he, in the 
.year, 1734, made a tender of affiftance to Cave, the 
editor, printer, and publifher *of the Gentleman’s 
Mag^ine •, a man of whom I fhall hereafter have 

frequent 
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lireqaent occafion to fpeak. The(*etterof Johnfon 
to Cave, on this occafion, is yet extant, and is here 
given as a literary curioflty : 

* Sir, Nov. 25, 1734. 

* As you appear no lefs fenfible than your readers, 

* of the defedt of your poetical article, you will not be 

* diipleafed, if, in order to the improvement of it, I 

* communicate to you the fentiments of a perfon, 
*'who will undertake, oA reafonablc terms, fome- 

* times to fill a column. 

* Hisopinionis, thattlie publicwould not give you 

* a bad reception, if, befide the current wit of the 
€* month, which a critical examination would generally 

‘•reduce to a narrow compafs, you admitted, not 

* only poems, inferiptions, &c. never printed be- 

* fore, which he will fometimes fupply you withi 

* but likewife Ihort literary diflertations in Latin or 

* Englilh, critical rcm'krks on authors ancientor mo- 

* dern, forgotten poems that deferve revival, or loofe 
‘ pieces, like Floycr’s, worth preferving. By this 

* -method, your Literary Article, for fo it might be 

* called, will, he thinks, be better recommended to 

* the public, than by lowjefts, aukward buffoonery, 

* or the dull fcurrilitics of either party. 

‘ If fuch a correfpondece will be agreeable to you, 

* be plealed to inform me, in two pofts, what the con- 

* ditions are on which you lhall expeft it. YoUr late ’ 
*• offer* gives menoreafon to diftruft your generbfity. 

* If you engage in ahy literary projefts befides this 

* A prij^e of fifty poaads for the beft poem ‘ .on Life,.^e«tl^ 
Jndgmeat* Hoayeh awl. Hell.* .■ 

p)^r. 
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' paper, I have <^ther defigns to impart, if 1 could 

* be fecure from having others reap the advantage 

* of what I fliould hint. 

* Your letter, by being direfted to S. Smith, to be 

* left at' the Caftle in IiirminghaiT3j^.,Warwickfliire, 

* will reach 

* Your humble fervant.’* 

To this letter Cave returned an anfwer, dated 2d 
Pecember following, wherein he accepted the lerviccs 
of Johnlbn, and retained him as a correfpondent 
and a contributor to his Magazine. 

This correfpondence exhibits a view of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in its rudiments, and may excite a 
curiolity in the patrons thereof, to trace back to its 
origin thepublicationof a mifcellany, thefame where- 
of has extended itfelf to the moft remote parts of the 
literary world. Hiftories of the learned men of mo- 
dern times, and Ihort abridgments of their works, as 
alfo fuch pieces as for their brevity required iome 
•vehicle to convey them to pofterity, it has been the 
practice of foreign countries, in their memoirs, andof 
univerlities and academics, in their a£ls and traniac- 
tions, to give. The hillorical and memorable diur- 
nal events of the pa01ng times, have alfo been rcr 
corded in publications varioully denominated, pap- 
ticu,larly, in a work, entitled the Political State of 
Great-^Sritain, beginning with the year 1711, ai )4 
compiled by the well known Abel Boyer. In thia 
are.containqd debates and fpe^h^s in parliament} 
and alfo, abllrads of political pamphlets ; but of a 

* Thi^lietKr, and dii/War to it, may ferve to refato aii 
aflertion jfi an anonymous accountof JohOlbrt'sdife, that 'te Wat’ 
jntrodaced to the acquaintance of Cave by Savage. 


work 
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iKork that fhould comprehend ii\telligence of both 
thele kinds, we know of no exemplar in this coun< 
try, earlier than the year 1716, when an effay to- 
wards fuch a one was made in the publication of a 
book, entitled The Hiftoricaf Regiftcr, containing, 
an impartial relation of all tranfaflions foreign and 
domeftic, by a body of men, from whom few would 
have expeded any thing of the kind. In Ihort, the 
editors of the Hiftorical Regifter, were the members 
of a fociety, afibciated about the year above-men- 
tioned, for the purpole of infurance from fire, which, 
from the badge affume*d by them, obtained the de- 
Bominatinn of the Sun-fire-Office, and is ftill fub- 
fifting in a flourifhing date. One of the managing 
perfons in this fociety, was, if my information mif- 
leads me not, a man of the name of Povey, who, 
by the way, was a great improver of that ufeful pro- 
jed, the Penny Poft,* and died within my memory. 
Having a fcheming bead, a plauGble tongue, and a 
ready pen, he prevailed on his fellow-members to un- 
derudte the above publication, foreign as it was to 
chenatureof their inftitution. In Strype’s continuation 
of Scow's Survey, I find the following article refped- 
ing this fociety : * All perfons taking out policies for 

* infurance, muft pay two (hillings and fix-pence per 

* i^meri . and, befides their infurance, (hall have a 

* book, called the Hiftorical Rtgifter, ’left every 

* quartet at their houfe.' 

The Hiftorical Regiftcr gave alfoan account of the 
proceedings of Parliament f the firft volume contains 

* The cfrigiaal inventor thereof was one Mr. Dockwra, a ci- 
tUtewirf fuch eniin«ace,. ihathc Aoed fyr the office of t^hamber- 
Uia, agaiafi Sir Wm. Fazakerley. 

the^ 
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the fpeeches in lyach houies, on the debate on the 
Septennial Bill ; but, fo great is the caution obferved 
in drawing them up, that none of thole in the Houle 
of Lords are appropriated, otherwife, than by fuch 
words asthefe : * A noble Dukeftoodup, and faid,* 
* This fpeech was anfwered by a Northern Peer,’ and 
other fuch vague defignations. In thole in the Houle 
of Commo' ' s, the names of the fpeakers, Mr. Shippen^ 
Mr. Hampden, Sir Richard Steele, and others are 
given, without any artihcds of concealment. 

This publication was continued to the year 17371 
inclullve, and may be fuppoled to have been fuper~ 
leded by the Gentleman’s Magazine, which was then 
riling very fall in its reputation. 

From the HiftoricalRegifter the hint was taken, of 
a publication, entitled the Grub-Hreet Journal,* 
which, behdes a brief account of public occurrences, 
contained criticifms and cenfures of dull and profane 


* Mention is often made, in the Bunciad and other modern 
books, of Grub-ilreet writers and Grub-ftreet publications, but 
the terms are little underHood : the following hiitorical fa£t will 
explain them : During the ufurpation, a prodigious number of 
feditious and libellous pamphlets and papers, tending to exafpe- 
rate the people, and eocreafe the confution in which the natioii 
was involved, were from time to time publiflied. The authors 
of thefe were, for the moil: part, men whofe indigent circum* 
ilances compelled them to hve in the fuBurbs and moil obfeure 
parts of the town ; Grub-llreet then abounded with mean and 
o]<} houfes, which were let out in lodgings, at low rents, to.per- 
fons of this deferipcion, whofe occupation ' was the publifl^ng * 
anonymous treafoxi and i3ander« One of the original inhabttakifs 
of this krect was Fox the Martyrologill, who, during his abode 
tfiere, wjote his A£ls and Monuments. • It Was alfb rendered 
famous by having been ihe dwe]!ing>plaice^Of Mr. Hetiry Wlelby, 
a gentleman of whom it is related in a printed narrative that he 
Jived there forty years w'ithout bcuig fecn of any. , 
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or immoral books and pamphietf) as alfo, original 
effays and letters to the editors. The chief conductors 
of it, were, Dr. John Martyn, then a youngphyfician, 
afterwardsprofeflbr of botany iq the univerfity ofCam- 
bridge, and Dr. Ruilel, aJfb a phyHcian •, the former 
a^med the name Bavius, and the latter Masvius. Its 
firft publication was in January, lyjo, and it meeting 
with encouragement. Cave projected an improvement 
thereon in a pamphlet of his own, and in the follow- 
ing year gave to the world the firft number of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine^ with a notification that the 
fame would be continuedmonthly, incurring thereby 
a charge of plagiarifm, which, as he is faid to have 

* confefled it, we may fuppofe he did not look upon 
as criminal *. 

Johnfonhadnotbyhis letter, herein before inferred, 
lb attached himlelf to Cave, as not to be at liberty to 
enter into a clofer engagement with any other peribn : 
he, therefore, in 173^, made overtures to the Rev. 
Mr. Budworth, then mafter of the grammar-fehool , 
at Brerewood, in StalFordihire, and who had been 
bred under Mr. Blackwall, at Market Bofworth, to 
become his alfiftant; but Mr. Budworth thought him- 
felf under a necefllty of declining them, from an ap- 
prehenfion, that thofe convulfive motions to which 
Johnlbn through life was fubjeCt, might render him 
an objeCl of imitation, and pofiibly of rk^cule, with 
his pupils. 

* It may be remembered that in a preceding p»gc, 
Johnfon is faid to have refided fbr fome mouths, in 
the year 1734, in the houfe of a perfon named 

* Mtmdin of tho'thciety of Grub'-Sreet. Preface, page xii. 
otfeqq; 
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Jarvis, at Birtnii^gham. To this circumftance, by a 
conje&ure not improbable, may be referred animpor-* 
tanc event of his life. At that time there dwelt at Bir* 
mingham a widow, t|;je relift of Mr. Porter a mercer, 
who dying, left her, if not well jointured, lb provided 
for, as made a match with her to a man in Johnfon’s 
circumftances defirable : report /ays, /he was rather 
advanced in years j ir is certain that /|ie had a ion and 
daughter grown up j the former was in the lalt war a 
captain in the navy, and his fifter, lately dead, inhe- 
rited from him a handfome fortune, acquired in the 
courfe of a long fervice. Of her perfonal charms 
little can now be remembered : Johnfon has cele- 
brated them in an infeription on her tomb at Bromleyi ' 
but, con/idering his infirmity, and admitting the truth 
of a confeflion, faid to have been made by him, that 
he never law * the human face divine,* it may be quef- 
tidned, whether him/elf was ever an eye-witnefs to 
them. The infeription furthel' declares her to have 
been of the family of Jarvis, and gives colour to a 
fuppoGtion that (he was either a lifter or other rela- 
tion of the Jarvis above-mentioned. 

With this perfon he married, his age being then 
about twenty-ieven. Her fortune, which is conjeftured 
to have been abouteighthundred pounds, placed him 
in a ftatt of affluence, to which before he had been k 
ftranger. He was not fo imprudent as to think it 
an inexhauftible mine ; on the contrary, he reflefted 
on 'the means of improving it. His acquilitions at 
fehoed and at thef univerlity, and the improvement 
he^had made of his talents in the ftudy of the French 
and Italian languages, qualified hiqi, in an eminenc 
degree, for an inftruftor of youth in clafflcal litera- 

D tures 
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ture ; and the reputation of his fafther, and the conr 
ne£i:ions he had formed in and about Lichfield, 
pointed out to him a fair profpeA of fucceeding in 
that ufeful profefllon. 

There dwelt in the above-mentioned city, a very 
refpedable gentleman, Mr. Gilbert Walmfley, regiftcr 
of the ecclefiaftical court of the bifhop thereof, to 
whofe houfe. In his fchool and alfo in his univerflty 
vacations, Johnfon was 9 welcome gueft : the fame 
perfon was alfo a friend of captain Garrick, who had 
for fome time been refident at LichBeld, and, by con- 
iequenc'e, of Mr. David Garrick, his fbn. His cha- 
rafter is fo well pourtrayed by Johnfon, and repre?* 
fents in fuch lively colours hisfriendfhip for him, that 
it would be injuftice to omit the infertion of it, as 
given in the life of Edmund Smith : — 

* Of Gilbert Walmfley, thus prefented tomy mjnd, 

* let me indulge my/elf in the remembrance. I knew 

* him very early } he was one of the firft friends that 

* literature procured me j and, I hope that, at leaft, 
.* my gratitude made me worthy of his notice. 

* He was of an advanced age, and I was only not 
. * a boy } yet, he never received my notions with con- 

* tempt. He was a whig, with all the virulence and 

* malevolence of his party j yet difference of opi- 
^ nion did not keep us apart : I honoured him, and 

* he endured me. 

* He had mingled with the gay world, without; 

* exemption from its vices or its follies, but had ne- 

* ver neglected the cultivation of his mind; his be-r 

* lief of revelation was unlhaken ; his learning pre-* 

* ferved his principles; he grew firfl: regular, and 

* then pious. 
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* His {Judies Had been fo variousj tbatl am not able 

* to name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaint- 

* ance with books was great, and what he did not 

* immediately kno\'?, he could at leaft tell where to 

* find.. Such was his amplitude of learning, and fuch 

* his copioufnefs of communication, that it may be 

* doubted whether a day now paffes, in which ! have 

* not fome advantage from his fricildlhip. 

* At this man’s tablcl^njoycd many chearful and 

* inftruftive hours, with companions, fuch as are not 

* often found •, with one who has lengthened, and one 

* who has gladdened life; with Dr. James, whole 

* (kill in phyfic will be long remembered ; and with* 

* David Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with 

* this charafter of our common friend : but what are 

* the hopes of man .! I am difkppointed by thatftroke 

* fi( death, which has cclipfed the gaiety of nations, 

.* and impoverifhed the. public dock of harmlefs 

* pleafurc.’ 

, The benevolent perfon, fo gratefully remembered 
in the above encomium, , knowing the abilities of 
Johnfon; encouraged him in his deiign of becoming 
a teacher of literature: hefuggefted to him the taking 
a large houfe, (ituate in a place adjacent to Lichfield ; 
which, however the name of it be (pelt, the common 
people callEdjal: thither Johnfon went, and with him 
young Garrick, who, though he hadbeeneducatedin 
Liphfield fchool, and was then near eighteen years • 
old, having been diverted in the courfe of his dudies 
by a call to Lifbon, dood in need of improvement 
iiRthe Latin and French languages. 

The placing Garrick Under the tuition of Johhfbn, 
was an aft of Mr. Walmfiey’s, and refemfales that . 

Da politic 
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politic device of country houre-wiv^s>theplacingone 
egg in the neft of a hen to induce her to lay more : it 
fucceeded fo far, as to draw from the families of the 
neighbouring gentry a few ptSpils, and among the 
reft, a fbn of Mr. Offley, of Staftbrdftiire ; a name, 
that for centuries paft, may be traced in the hiftory and 
records of that country. But, lb adverfe were his 
fortunes in thi^ early period, that this well-planned 
fcheme of a fettlemenc difappointed ■ the hopes of 
Johnfon and his friends; for, neither hisown abilities, 
nor the patronageof Mit Walmfley, nor the exertions 
of Mrs. Johnfon and her relations, fucceeded farther 
i ^an^to produce an acceffion of about fiveor fix pupils ; 
lb. that his number, at no time, exceeded eight, and 
of thole not all were boaiders. 

After waiting a realbnable time in hopes of more 
pupils, Johnfon, finding they came in but flov^ly, 
had recourfe to the ufual method of railing a Ichool. 
In the year 1736, headvertifed the inftruding young 
gentlemen in the Greek and Latin languages, by, 
himfelf, at bis houfe, defcribing it near Lichfield. * 
That this notification failed of its end, we can fcarcc 
wonder, if we reflect, that he was little more than 
twenty-feven years of age when he publilhed it, and 
that be had not the yanity to profefs teaching all fci- 
ences, nor the effrontery of thole, who, in thele more 
nnodcrn times, undertake, in private boarding-fchoois 
to qualify young men for holy orders. 

* The following u the adverdlement which he publilhed upon 
the occaiion * At $diaU near Lichfield, in Stafifbrdfhire, yoking 
« gentlemen are boarded, and uoght the Latin and Greek lan- 
gfiagesby Samuil Johnson.* Vide Gents Mag. for 1736, 
4 ««» 

By 
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By means of a^paper whieh I have now before me, 
I am able to furni(h, what I take to have been hjs 
method or plan of inftitution} and, as it maybe 
deemed a curiolity, and may ferve the purpoib of 
future inftruAors of youth, 1 here infert it : 

When the introduAion or formation of nouns and 
verbs is perfedlly maftered, the pupils learn 

Corderius, by Mr. Clarke; beginning at the lame 
time to tranllate out of his introduflion. They then 
proceed to 

Erafmus, reading him with Clarke’s tranflation. 
Thele books form the firft clals. 

Clafs 11. Read Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos, or 
Juftin with the tranflation. The firft cla& 
to repeat by memory, in the morning, 
the rules they had learned before ; and, 
in the afternoon, the Latin rules of the 
nouns and verbs. They are allb, on 
Thurfdays and Saturdays to be examined 
in the rules they have learned. 

The fecond clafs does the fame while 
in Eutropius ; afterwards, they are to get 
and repeat the irregular nouns and verbs ; 
and alfo, the rules for making and fcan- 
ning verfes, in which they are to be ex- 
amined as the firft clals. 

Clafs III. Read Ovid’s Metamorpholes in the morn- 
ing, and Caefar’s Commentaries in the 
afternoon. ' Continue the Latin rules till* 
they are perfed in them. Proceed then 
to Leeds’s Greek Qramipv^ and are ex- 
aniined as before. 

Th^y th^n proceed to Virgil, begin- 
ning at the &me time to compojfe themes. 

D 3 and 
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and verfe«, and learn Cjrcek, and from 
thence paft on to Horace, Terence, and 
Sallufl:. The Greek authors afterwards 
read are, firft, thofe^in the Attic dialeft, 
which are Ccbes, ^lian, Lucian by Leeds, 
and Xenophon : next Homer in the Ionic, 
Theocritus Doric, Euripides Attic and 
Doric. 

From two letters, firft inferred in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and fince in fundry other publications, 
from Mr. WalmQey to his friend the reverend Mr. 
Colfon, a mathematician, and, in his later years, 
Luesfian profefibr at Cambridge, little is to be learnt 
•rei^^tirig the hiftory of johnfon and Garrick, at 
this period: the one wants the date of the month, 
the other that of the year •, and though, in the order 
•of their publication, the one immediately follows 
the other, there muft have been fome interval Be- 
tween the times of Writing the firft and the laft. 
The firft is dated in 1737, and as it contains a 
'recommendation of Garrick to Mr. Colfon, for 
inftrudion in mathematics, philofophy, and human 
learning, leads us to fuppofe, that before the time 
of writing it, Johnfon’s fcheme of taking in boarders 
hid proved abortive. The latter, written in what 
year we know not, and inlerted below, recommends 
“both JOhnfon and Garrick to his notice, the former 
as a good fcholar and one that gave hopes of turn- 
• ing -Out a fine tragedy-writer j and, we' are from ' 
good authority aflured, that in March, in the year 
laH above- men tibned, they, oh' horfe-bick, arriY,ed 
in town together.^ 
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* Dear Sir, Lichfield, March 2. 

* I had the favour of yours, and am extremely 

* obliged to you ; buc cannot fay, I had a greater 

* afifeftion for you upon it, than I had before, being 
' long fince lb nriuch endeared to you, as well by 

* an early friendlhip, as by your many excellent and 
' valuable qualifications. And, had I a fon of my 

* own, it would be my ambition, inltead of fending 

* him to the univerfity,^tb difpofe of him as this 

* young gentleman is. 

* He and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. S, 

* Johnfon, fet out this morning for London together. 

* Davy Garrick is to be with you. early the next 

* week, and Mr. Johnfon to try his fate with a tra- 

* gedy, and to fee to get himfelf employed in Ibme 

* tranflation either from the Latin or the French. 
Johnfon is a very good fcholar and a poet, and, J 

* have great hopes, will turn out a fine trfagedy- 

* writer. If it Ihould any ways lay in your way, 

* doubt not but you would be ready to recommend 
‘ and aflift your countryman. 

* G. Walmsley.* 

The hope fuggefted in this letter is grounded on 
a circumfiance which will lead us back to abpgt 
the year before he quitted his fehoo] . at J^dial. |t 
mult be imagined, the in(lru6tion gf fo fm^l a 
number of fcholars as were under his care, 
at leifure to purfue bis private f^udies and amiile- 
ments, which, for-the .tnolt parc^ cg>nG$e^ ih'^eibl- 
tory reading. Let it not excite^wonder ia^any that 
lhall perufe thefe memoirs, to be told, that Burton 
oir Melancholy was a book that he ff^uently re- 

D 4 forted • 
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forted to for the purpose of exhilar^ion, or that, at 
times, he Ihould find entertainment in turning oyer 
Knolles:'s voluminous and negleAed hiftorjr of the 
Turks. In the many hours of ^ifure which he may 
be faid rather to have endured than enjoyed, we mufi 
fuppofe fome employed in the contemplation of his 
fortunes, the means of improving them, and of re> 
fifiing the adverie accidents to which human life is 
expofed, and o/ which he had already had Ibme ex- 
perience. The ftage holdi forth temptations to men 
of genius, which many have been glad to embrace : 
the profits arifing from a tragedy, including the re- 
prefenution and printing of it, and the connexions it 
fometimes enables the author to form, were in John- 
fon’s idea ineftimable j and, it is not impoflible, but 
that Garrick, who, before this time, had manifefted 
a propenfity towards the ftage, had fuggefted to him 
the thought of writing one: certain it is, that during 
his refidence at Edial, bnd under the eye of his friend 
Mt. Walmfley, he planned and completed that poem 
which gave this gentleman occafion to fay, he was 
lil^ly to become a fine tragedy-writer. ^ 

He chofe for his ftory an aXioo related by Knolles 
In his htftory above-mentioned with all the powers 
of the irioft afiTeXing eloquence : to give it at large 
would be to tranfgreft the limits I have prefcribed 
myftlf, and to abridge it would injure it; 1 will do 
.neither} but referring the reader to the hiftorian 
himfelf, vrill relate it as a bare hiftorical faX. 

Mahomet the Great, firft . emperor of the Turks, in 
the year 1413 laid fiege to ^e city of Conftantroopl^, 
then poflefted by the Greeks, ;and, after an obftinate 
ire^tiice, took and fticked it« Anoong the many 
t ybflng 
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young women whop his commanders thought fit to 
lay hands on and prefent to him, was one, named 
Irene, a Greek, of incomparable beauty and fuch rare 
perfeftion of body an<| mind, that the emperor be* 
coming enamoured of her, neglefted the care of his 
government and empire for two whole years, and 
thereby fo exafpcratcd the Janizaries and other of his 
warlike fubje£b, that they mutinied, and threatened 
to dethrone him. To prevent this mifchief, Mufta- 
phaBalfa, a perfon of great*credit with him, under* 
cook to reprefent to him the great danger to which 
he lay expofed by the indulgence of bis palfion : he 
called to his remembrance the charaflers, anions, and 
atchievements of many of his predecefibrs, and the 
Hate of his government ; and, in ihort, fo rouled him 
from his lethargy, that he took a horrible refolution 
to filence the clamours of his people, by the facrifice 
or*this admirable creature : accordingly, on a future 
day, he commanded her to be*drefied and adorned 
in the richeft manner that fiie and her attendants 
could devife, and againft a certain hour ifiued orders 
for the nobility and leaders of his army to attend 
him in the great hall of his palace. When they were 
all aflembled, himfelf appeared vnth great pomp and 
magnificence, leading his late captive, bpt now ab- 
iblute miftrefs, by the hand, unconfcious of guilt and 
ignorant of his defign. With a furious and menac- 
ing look, he gave the beholders to underftand, that 
heltnew the caufe of their difcontent, and that he 
meant to remove it > but bade them firft view that 
la(ly, whom he ftill held with his left hand, and fay 
whether any of them being poflelled of a jewel fb 
rare and preciousi a woman fb lovely and fair, wouhl 

for 
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fyr vof caufc forego her j to which they anfwered, 
that he had great reafon for his a£F^d:ion towards her. 

To this the emperor replied, that this being their 
opinion, he would convince them that his a&ions 
were in his own power, and that he was yet mafter 
of hirafelf. * having fo faid,’ fays my author, 

* preiently with one of his hands catching the fair 

* Greek by the hair of the head, and drawing his 

* falchion with the other, he, at one blow, ilruck 

* off her head, to the great terror of them all ; and 

* having fo done, faid unto them, “ Now by this, 
** judge whether your' emperor is able to bridje his 
f* affections or not.” * 

It no where appears that, in this journey to Lon« 
don, Mrs. Johnfon was one of the company } it is 
rather to be conjectured, that her hufband, having 
abandoned the hope of fucceeding in his attempt to 
raile a febool, left to her the care of the houfe, and 
the management ofi the fmall part of her fortune, 
which, after the fitting up and furnifhing the fame, 
together with two years’ expenditure, mull be fupA. 
pofed to be left ; and, that this could be no other 
tbap lloall, may be inferred from her natural temper, 

* Two. tragedies founded on this flory had already appeared, 
before Johnfon conceived his intention of producing a third. The 
tbrnitr of thefe was written by Gilbert Swinhoe, £fq; a native of 
Nofthuiiiberland, who lived temp. Car. I. Sc Car. U. ; and was 
.published in 410. 1658, with the title of Unhappy Fair Irene her 
Tragedy. See Langbaine’s Account of Dramatic Poets, ^dlt.x 
16^1, p. 499* Of the latter, entitled, Irene or the Fair Greek, 
4tb. 1708, one Charles Goring, Efq; fuppofed to be the fame 
perlbn wit;h one of that name who waaof Magdalen college. Ox- 
in i68y tnok the degree of Mailer of Arts, was the 
Site Biographia Dramatic^ ar^ Goring, Charles, Efq. 

which 
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which it is faid was as little diipo&d' to parfimony 
as that of her hufband. 

It is not my intention to purfue the hiftory of Mr* 
Garrick’s progrefs in Hfe, both becaufe 1 have not 
taken upon me to be his biographer, and, becauie 
the principal events of it occur in the memoirs 
him, written with great candour and, I dare 
truth, by Mr. Thomas Davies, and by him pobliflied 
in two volumes, oftavo ; but the courie of this narrav 
tion requires me occadonaliy to mention fuch parti> 
culars concerning him, as in any manner conned 
him with the fubjed I am eng*aged in ; and this leads 
■me to mention a fad concerning them both, that I 
had from a perfbn now living, who was a witnefs to • 
it, and of whofe veracity the leaft doubt cannot be 
entertained. They had been but a Ihort time in 
London before the ftock of money that each fet out 
wi’th, was nearly exIVaufted j and, though they had 
not, like the prodigal Ibn, * wafted their Aibftance 
in riotous living,’ they began, like him, * to be in 
‘want.’ In this extremity, Garrick fuggefted the 
-thought of obtaining credit from a tradefinan, whom 
he had a (light knowledge of, Mr. Wilcox, a book- 
feller, in the Strand : to him they applied, and re> 
prefenting themfelves to him, as they really were, 
two young men, friends, and travellm frtMti the 
■fame place, and juft arrived with a view to fettle here, 
he was fo moved with their artlefs tale, that, on their 
joint note, he advanced them all that their modefty. 
would permit them to alk, (five pomtds), which 
vjas, foon after, punfbually repaid, • 

It has been before related, tbAt Johnlbn bad en- 
gaged his pet) in the.feryicc dfCove) as.it feehns, 

. under 
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under feme fictitious name, perhaps, that common 
one of Smith, which he direds <^ave to addrefs him 
by, in his letter of a5th Nov. 1734. Being now 
«mie to town, and determin^, or rather conftrain- 
cd, to rely on the labour of his brain for fuj^rt, 
he, n> improve the correl{x>ndence he had formed, 
thought proper to difcover himfelf, and in his real 
name to communicate to Cave a projeft which he had 
formed, and which the following letter will explain : 

4 Cfm Greenwich, next door to the Golden-Heart, 

* . Chiuch-flreet, July 12, 1737. 

* Having obferved in your papers very uncom> 

* mon offers of encouragement to men of letters, I 

* havechofen, being a ftranger in London, to com- 

* municate to you the following defign, which, I 

* hope, if you join in it, will be of advantage to 

* both of us. 

* The hiffory of 'the Council of Trent, having 
^ been lately trmflated into French, and publiflied 

* with large notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputa- 
f . don ,of that book is fo much revived in England, 

* that, it is prefumed, a new tranflation of it from 
the Italian, together vdth Le Courayer’s notes 

* firom the French, could not fail of a favourable 

* reception. 

. If it be anfwered that the hiffory is already in 

* Englilb, it muff be remembered that there was 

* the fame objeiffion againft Le Courayer’s under- ' 

* caking} w^ this difed vantage, that the French 

' A verfion by one of their beft tranflators, where- 

5, as you cannot pages of the Eng^iffi hif- 

^rMfy wicbo^ difeovering thnt the ftyle is capable of 

* great. 
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* great improvetivyits s bat whether thofe improve* 

* ments are to be exped^ed from this attempt, yoa 

* mufl; judge from the fpecimen, which, if you ap- 

* prove the propofai, ^ Ihdl fubmit to your examins* 

* tion. 

* Suppofe the merit of the verfions equal, we mvf 

* hope dial the addition of the notes will turn the 

* balance in our favour, confidering the reputation 

* of the Annotator. 

* Be plealed to favour the with a fpeedy aniwer, 

* if you are not willing to engage in this fcheme; 

* and appoint me a day to wait on you, if you are. 

* 1 am. Sir, your humble fervant, 

* Sam. Johnson.* 

Cave*s acquiefcence, in the above propofai, drew 
Jqhnfon Into aclofe intimacy with him: he was much 
at St. John’s Gate, and taught Garrick the way thi- 
ther. Cave had no great relifii for mirth, but he 
^could bear it; and having been told by Johnlbn, that 
his friend had talents for the theatre, and was come to 
London with a view to tl^ profeflion of an aftor, ex- 
prelTed a wilh to lee him in ibm£ comic charader: 
Garrick readily complied ; and, as Cave himfelf told 
me, with a little preparation of the room overthe great 
arch of St. John’s Gate, and, with the alfiftance of a 
few journeymen printers, wb; were called cogethet; for 
thppurpofe of reading.the other parts, K^elented, 
with all the graces of comic humor, the principal • 
charafter in Fielding’s farce of the ModuDoftof. 

• Cave’s temper was phlegiriatic: though he af- 
fumed,* as the publilher the Magaaine, the name 
of Sylvanus Urban, he had few of diole qualities 

that- 



that conftitutc the cbarader of ^rbanity. Judge of 
Ills want of them by this qucftion, which he once put 
to. an author : * Mr. — — , I hear you have juft pub- 
^ lifticd a pannphlet, .and aq[i told there is a very 

* good paragraph in it, upon the fubjeft of mufic : 

* did you write that yourfelf?^ His difcernment was 
alfo (low ; and as he had already at his command 
fome writers of profe and verfe, who, in the lan- 
guage of bookfellers are called good hands, * he was 
the backwarder in makihg advances, or courting an 
intimacy with Johnfon. Upon the firft approach of 
a ftranger,.his praAicc was to continue fitting, a pof- 

ture 


• Mr. Mofes Browne, originally a pen-cutter, was, fo far as 
concerned the poetical part of it, the chief fupport of the Maga- 
zine, which he fed with many a nouriihing morfel. This perfon 
bein^ a lover of art^ling, wrote pifcatof y eclogues ; and was a can- 
didate for the fifty pound prize mentioned in Johnfon Vfirft letter 
to Cave, and for other pr%e^ which Cave engaged to pay him who 
fiiould write the beft poem on certain fubjedts ; in ail or mofi of 
which competitions Mr. Browne had the good fortune to fucceed! 
Be pubUihed thefe and other poems of his writing, in an odlavo 
volume. Lend. 1739 ;^and has therein given proofs of an exube- 
rhnt fancy and a happy invention. Some years after he entered 
iA|o hply, orders. . A farther account of him may be feen in the 
Biogr^hia Dramatica, to a place in which work he feems to have 
acquired a title, by (bme juvenile compoficions for the fiage« Be- 
ing a peribn of a religious turn, he alfo poblifhed in verfe, a feries 
trf devout xohtertiplations, called Sunday Thoughts. Johnfod, 
who oiWexpreflM hiis diflike of religious poetry, and who^ for v 
I the porpofe of religious meditation, feemed to think one day as 
proper as anodter, read them with cold approbation, and faid, 
he bad ajgreat mind to write and publilh Monday Thoughts. 

To tlidfUrbofs abovp adduced of the coarfenefs of Cage’s man- 
l6t Uie<add the following : he had undertaken, at his own 
jSf^l^aC^pttblifli aii!&nyQation of Da Halde’s Hiflory of China, in 

which 
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ture in which he was ever to be feiilv and, for a 
few minutes, to continue filcnt: ; if -at any time 
he was inclined to begin the difeourfi^: it was gene* 
rally by putting a Icjsif of the Magazine, then in 

the 

which were contained fundry geographical and other plates. Each 
of thefe he inferibed to one or other of his friends; and» amongclfe 
rea> one * T 7 Mo/es Browne* With this bluxyt and familiar de- 
Agnation of his perfdn, Mr. Browne was juftly offended : to ap* 
peafe him. Cave diredled an eng1*aver, to introduce with a caret 
under the line, Mr. and thought, that in fo doing, he had made 
ample amends to Mr. Browne for the indignity done him. 

Mr. John Duick, alfo a pen-cutter, and a near neighbour of 
Cave, was a frequent contributor to the Magaaine, of fhort 
poems, written with fpirlt and eafe. He was a kiafman of > 
Browne, and the author of a good copy of encomiaftic verfes 
prefixed to the collection of Browne^s poems above-^mentioned. 

Mr. Folter Webb, a young man who had 'received his educa- 
tion in Mr. Watkins’s academy in Spiul-fquare, and afterwards 
became clerk to a merchant in the city, was, atfirll, a contributor 
to the Magazine, of enigmas, a fpeties of poetry in which he 
then delighted, but was difiuaded from it by the following lines, 

* which appeared in the Magazine for October, 1740, after a few 
fuccefbful effkys in that kind of waiting : 

* Too modefi bard,* with enigmatic veil 

* No longer let thy mufe her charms conceal ; 

* Though oft the Sun in clouds his face difguife, 

* Still he looks nobler when he ^ilds the (kies. 

* Do thou, like him, avow thy native fiafne, ’ 

^ Burft thro’ the, gloom, and brighten into fame.’ 

After this friendly exhortation, Mr, Webb, in thofe hours of 
tenure which bufinofs afforded, amofed himfelf with tran dating 
from the Latin dailies, particularly Ovid 'and Horace :* from the* 
latter of thefe he rendered into Englilh verfe, with better fuccefs 
than any that had before attempted it, the odes Quis multa 

* gracilis te pt^er in rofa ;’ * Solvitur acris hyems grkta vice veris, 

• & Favoni,’ ^ Parcus Deorum cultor .&infrequens;’ and <D!f* 

^ fugere nives, redeunt jam gramina cainpis;’ all which *arefn« 

fetted* 
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the prefs^ into the hand of his vifitor, and afleing 
his opinion .of it. I remember that^ calling in on 
^him once> he gave me to read the beautiful poem of 
Collins^ written for Shakefp^are's Cymbeline^ * To 

fair 

in Ctve*s Magaaine. His fignatura was fbmetlmes Tela- 
rivf» at others Vedaftus. He wasa modeft^ ingeaiotts, and fober 
yoDHig man ; but aconfampdon defeated the hopes of his friends^ 
aad took him odf in the twenty-fecond year of his age. 

Mr. John Smithy another /if Mr. Watkins’s pupils, was a 
writer in the Magaaine, of prole effays, chiefly on religious and 
moral fubjefb, smd died o^a decline about the fame time. 

Mr. John Canton, apprentice to the above-named Mr. Wat- 
kins, and aUb his fncceflbr in his academy, was a contributor to 
;die Maganine, of Tories, and afterwards, of papers on philofo- 
phical mid math e matical fubje^b. The difeoveries he made in 
fleOfidity and magnedfin are well known, and are recorded in 
the tranlaffioas of the Royal Society, of which he afterwards 
became a member. 

Mr. Wiflism Rider, bred in the lame prolific feminary, was 
a writer in the Magaxiste, of verfes figned Philargyrus.. He 
went ftofn fchool to Jefns college, Oxford, and, Ibme years 
after his faavlng the (ame, entered into holy orders, andbecam^ 
fur-mafler of St. Paul’s fchool, in which ofiice he continued 
many years, but at length was obliged to quit that employment 
by reafott of bis deafaefi. 

Mr. Adam Cabuny,a fon of Dr. Edmund Calamy, an eminent 
non-conft»rmift dirine, and author of the Abridgment of Mr. 
Baxter’sHilloiy of Ids Life and Times, was another of Mr. Wat- 
kiaifil^pili, that wrote in the Magazine ; the fubjefts on which 
he chiefly exCccifed his pen were eflayi in polemical theology and 
republican jotitkl | and he diffinguifhed them by the aflTumed 
fignature rsqi^mr pr§iiftmnt.^ Be was bred to the<pro-^ 
S^on of an and was brother to Mr. Edmund Calamy, 

n didlmiiiii|[ Sitoher, of endnence for his worth and learning. 
femk|i|^ of nhigher order than that SEbore-mentioned, fiz. 
of Mr.^Jdhn Barnes in Moorfidds, ferhiflied the 
IgMi^ne with a nnmberof other cowefpondents in mathematics 
ana other branches of fefeiCf imd potke literature. Thb was an 

inftitution 
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fair Fiddle’s gra0y tomb/ vfhicb, thoogb adapted to 
a particular circurnftance in the pla^i Cave was for 
inferting in his Magazine, without -anyr reference to 
the fubjeifl; : I told higi it would lofe of its beajjQf, if 
itwerefopublilhed: this he could not fee j norcouldt 
he be convinced of the propriety of the name i^idele : 
he thought Paftora a better, and fo printed it. 

He was fo incompetent a judge of Johnfon’s abili- 
ties, that, meaning at one time to dazzle him with the- 
fplendor of fome of thole luminaries in literatOre'^ho 
favoured him with their correfpondence, be told him 
that, if he would, in the evening, be at a certain ale- 
houfe in the neighbourhood of Clerkenwelb he might 
have a chance of leeing Mr. Browne and another or^ 
two of the perfons mentioned in the preceding note : 
Johnfon accepted the invitation’} and being intro- 
duced by Cave, dreiled in a loofe horfeman’s coat, 

inHitatioti fdpported by the DxiTeftter^ the de/igil whtt^of was 
to qualify young men for their roiniltry. Mr. Eames^ was .^for- 
merly the continuator of the abridgement of the^f^^fcmKsplil 
^ranfafUons begun by Jones and Lowthorp, and of 

great knowledge, and a very able tutor. Under him we^ bred 
many young men who afterwards became eminently diftinguiihed* 
for learning and abilities ; among them were the late Mr. Parry, 
of Cirencefter, the late Dr. Forneaux, and Gibbons; and,, 
if 1 miflake nor, the prefent Dr. Price. The this, aca- 

demy had heads that teemed with kpowledge,, w,hkj^r 
they acquired it, they were prompted bj^ juvenile and kud&le 
ambition to communicate in letters to Urbeil*^ 

P Tp this account of Cave% correipondents bd'^added thO 
celebrated names of Dr* Birch> who will be fpo^ppf hereafter^ 
Mrs. Carter, Dr. Akenfide, the Rev. Mr. SaniuN^'Pegge, wbo, 
by an ingenious tranlTpoiicion of the letters of fija fiaide^ formed 
the* plauhble Bgpature of Paul Gem(ege|^4^« Jbuc^ of Barn- 
ftaple in Devotifhire; Mr. Henry Price^ gf Pool, in D<nfbtihire;» 
Mr. Richard Yate, of Cfhively^in^J^pQdre ; * Mr. JdKii 
imd that indqUrions and prolific genius^ Mr* John L^ckmanf 

r £ and 
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and fudi a great buthy uncombed wig as be coii>> 
ftantly wore, to the fight of Mr. Browne, whom he 
found ^fitting at the upper end of a long table, in a 
clotfd of tobacco-fmoke, had his curiofity gratified. 

Johhlbn faw very clearly thofe ofFenfive particulars 
that made a part of Cave’s charafter j but, as he was 
one of the moft quick -fighted men I ever knew in 
difcovering the.good and amiable qualities of others, 
a faculty which he has displayed, as well in the life 
of Cave, as in that of Savage, printed among his 
works, fb was he ever inclined to palliate their de- 
fers: and, though he was above courting the pa- 
tronage of a man, whom, in refpeft of his mental 
ehdownlents he cbnfidered as his inferior, he dif- 
dained not to accept it, when tendered with any 
degree of complacency. 

And this was the general tenor of Johnfon’s be- 
haviour; for, though his character through life was 
marked with a roughnefs that approached to ferocity, 
it was. in the power of almofi; every one to charm him 
into mildnefs, and to render him gentle and placid, 
and even courteous, by fuch a patient and rcfpeftful 
attention as is due to every one, who, in his difcourle, 
lignifies a defire either to'inftru£l; or delight. Bred 
to no profclfion, without relations, friends, or inte' 
reft, Johnfon was. an adventurer in the wide world, 
and had his fortunes to make : the arts of infinuation 
and addreis were, in his opinion, too flow in their 
operation to anfwer his purpofe ; and; he rather chofe 
to difplay his parts to all the world, at the rifque of 
b«ng d^gh't arrogant, than to wait for the afliltance 
^ fuch friends as he qpuld make, or the'patronage of 
ibhie individual .that had power or influence, and who 
might have the kindnefs to take him by the hand, and 

lift 
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lift him into notice.* With all that alperity of manners 
with which he has been charged, and which kept at R 
diftance many, whoj to my knowledge, would have 
been glad of- an intimacy with him, he polTefled the 
affedtions of pity and compaflionin a moll; eniinent de> 
gree. In a mixed coniipany, of which I Was One, the 
converfation turned on the peftilence which raged in 
London, in the year 1665, and gave occafion to John- 
fon to (peak of Dr. Nathanael Hodges, who, in the 
height of that calamity, continued in the city, and was 
almoft the only one of his profcflion that had the cou- 
rage to oppofe the endeavours of his art to the fpread- 
ing of the contagion. It was the hard fate of this per- 
fon, a fliort time after, to die a prifoner for debt, in 
Ludgate : Johnfon related this circumftance to us, 
with the tears ready to ftart from his eyes ) and, with 
great energy faidy* Such a man would not have been 
* fuffered to perilh in thele timss.’ 

It feems by the event of this firft expedition, that 
^hnfon came to London for little elfe than to look 
about him : it.afforded him no opportunity of forming 
connexions, either valuablein themfelves, or available 
to any future purpofe of his life. Mr. Pope had feen 
and Commended his tranilation of the MelHah } but 
Johnfon had not the means of accefs to him.} and, be- 
ing a ftranger to his perfon, his l]p.irit would not per- 
mit him to folicit lb great a favour from one, who muft 
Se foppofed to have been troubled with fuch kind of 
applications. With one perfon, however, he com- 
menced an intimacy, the motives to which, at firfr 
view, may probably feem harder to be accounted for, 
than any one particular' in his life*- This pcrlon was 
Ml** Richard Savage, whole misfortunes, together with 
hi‘s vices, had driven him to St. John’s gate, and 
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tEetcby introduced him to the acquaintance of John- 
fon, which, founded on his part in compalTion, foon 
improved into frIend/hip and a mutuai communica- 
tion of ientiments and coun/eis. The hiftory of this 
man is well known by the life of him written by Jobn- 
fonj* which, if in no other rcfpeft valuable, is cu- 
rious, in that it gives to view a charafter felf-formed, 
as owing nothfngto parental nurture, aiid fcarce any 
thing to moral tuition,' and deferibes a mind, in 
which, as in a neglected garden, weeds, without the 
Icaft obftruftion, were "fuffered to grow into luxu- 
riance : nature had endowed him with fine parts, and 
r thofe he cultivated as well as he was able; but his 
mind had received no moral culture; and for want 
thereof, we find him to have been a ftranger to hu- 
mility, gratitude, and thofe other virtues that tend 
to conciliate the afiedtions of men, and infure the 
continuance of friendfhip. 

It may be corijedtured that Johnfon was captivated 
by the addrefs and' demeanour of Savage, at his firfl 
approach ; for it muft be noted of him, that, though 
he Was always an admirer of genteel manners, he at 
this time had not been accuftomed to the converfation 
of gentlerhe'n : and Savage, as to his exterior, was, to 
a remarkable degree, accomplifhed : he was a hand- 
fbme, well-made man, ' and very courteous in the 
modes of falutatioh. I have been told, that in the 
taking ofF Ms bat and difpofing it under his arm, 
and in bis bow, he difplayed as much grace a$ thole 
adlions were capable of; and that he underftood the 
.exercile of a gentle(tiaQ’s weapon, m^ bp infemd 
from tbe -trie hama^ of it in that raih encounter 
which is related in his life, and to which his greateft 
misfortunes weret owing. Thefe accomplilhments*, 

and 
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and the eafe and pleafantry of hisronverfation, were, 
probably, the chains that wrought on Johnfon, and 
liid from his view thofe bafer qualities of Savage, 
with which, as his hiftorian, he has neverthelefs 
been neceilltated to mark his character,; The limi- 
Jarity of their circumftances might farther conduce to 
beget an unrclcrved confidence in each other; they 
had both felt the pangs of poverty and the want of 
patronage: Savage had letloofehisrefSntnaentagainfl: 
the pofl'eflbrs of wealth, «in a colleiflion of poems 
printed about the year ly-ay, and Johnfon was ripe 
for an avowal of the fame ftfhtimcnts ; they feemed 
both to agree in the vulgar opinion, that the world 
is divided into two clalTcs, of men of merit without 
riches, and men of wealth without merit ; never con- 
fidering the poflibility that both might concenter im 
the fame perfon, juft as when, in the comparifon of 
women, we fay, that virtue is of more value than 
beauty, we forget that many are poflefled of both. 

In fpeculations of this kind, and a mutual condo- 
lence of their fortunes, they palTed many a melancholy 
hour, and thofe at a time when, it might be fuppofed, 
the reflexion on them had made repofe defirable : on 
the contrary, that very reflexion is known to have inr 
terrupted it. Johnfon has told me, that whole nights 
have been fpent by him and Savage In conyerfations 
of tins kind, not under the holpi table roqf of a tavern, 
where warmth might have invigorated th«?r Ipirits, 
and wine difpelled their care; but iq a perambulation 
round the fquares of Weftminfter, ,Sc. James’s in 
particular, v/heni all the o^oney they could both raife 
was lefs'thaq fufficient to purchafejfor them the ftiel- 
ter and fordid comforK qf.a night cellar* 

E $ Of 
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Of the refult of :hcir converfation little can now 
be known, fave, that they gave rift to thofe principles 
,of patriot} fm, that bothy for fome years after, avowed; 

. they both with the fame eye law, or believed they law, 
.that tho then noinifter meditated the ruin of this coun- 
try; that excife laws, ftanding armies, and penal fta- 
tutes, were the means by which he meant to effeeft it; 
and, at the rilque of their liberty, they were bent to 
oppofe his meftfures ; they might poffibly have been 
encouraged by the fucCe^ of Swift in his endeavours 
toobftru6:the circulation of Wood’s halfpence*, who 
was prompted by his paftriotifm to fay, * Give me pen, 

' ink, and paper, and enfure me againft profecution, 

* and I will engage to write down any miniftry what- 
,* ever.’ But Savage’s fpirit was broken by the fenfe 
of his indigence,, and the preflSarc of thofe misfor- 
tunes which -his imprudence had brought on him, and 
Johnibn was left alone to maintain the conteft. 

. The charafter and manners of Savage were fuch, 
as leave us little ro6m to think, that Johnfon could 
profit by his converfation ; whatever were his part*; 
and accomplilhments, he had no reading, and could 
furnilh no intelligence to fuch a mind as Johnfon’s : 
his vagrant courfe pf.life had made him acquainted 
with the town and its vices; and though 1 am not 
warranted to fay, that Johnfon was infefted with 
them, I Jiave reafbn to. ihink, that he rededbed with 
as little approbation on the hours he (pent with Sa- 
vage as on any period of his life. 

Doubtlefs there is in the denneanour and converfa- 
tion of fome men a power that, fafeinates, and fuf- 
pends the operation of our own will : to this.powe't in 

* Of this ebatrafi I onfe hear4 Dr. Birch fay, it was one of 
^ faiibft ever made between a minifier and an adventurer. 

Savage*, 
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Savage, which conOfted in the gentlenefs of his man- 
ners, the elegance of hi$ difcourfe, and the vivacity 
of his imagination,' we muft attribute the afcendanx 
which he maintained over the afiedlions of Johnfon, 
and the inability of t^e latter to purfue the fuggeftions 
of his own fuperior underftanding. To the purpofe 
of this fentiment, I am tempted to relate a fa^ which 
Mr. Garrick once communicated to me in converfa- 
tion, who, Ipeaking of the irrefiftible charm of en-> 
gaging manners, told me, that being an a£lor at 
Drury-lane theatre, under Mr. Flfetwood, the pat* 
tcntee thereof, whofe extAvagances rendered him 
incapable of fulfilling his engagements, his falary 
became deeply in arrear, and he began to feel thtj 
want of money : in anfwer to his many applications 
for payment, he had obtained promifts, and even 
oaths ; but thefe had been lb often broken, that preiled 
by neceflity, and provoked by ill ulage, he was deter- 
mined to have recourfe to law /or payment ; he how- 
ever thought it but right to declare his intention ; 
and, for that purpofe, invited himfelf to breakfafl 
with Fleetwood. ‘ It was on a Sunday,’ faid Mr, 
Garrick, * that he appointed to fee me j he received 
‘ me great courtefy and affability, and entertained 
‘ me fqr fome hours with difcourfe, foreign to the 

* fubjedt of our meeting, but lb bewitching in its 

* kind, that it deprived me of the power of telling 
‘ him that he owed me fix hundred pounds, and 
^ ‘that my necefiities compelled me to demand it.’ . 

The intimacy between Savage and Johnfon conti- 
nued till the beginning of the year 1738, when the 
diltrelies o(^the former, and t|pie ce(Bation, by the death 
of Queen Caroline, of a popfion, which, for fome 
years, Ihohad direiSbed to be paid him, moved fome 

E 4 of 
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of his friends to^ a fubfcription for his fupport, in a 
place fo far diftant from the metr&polis, as to be out 
of the reach of its temptations; where he might beget 
new habits, and indulge himfelf in thofe exercifes of 
his imagination, which had been the employment of 
his happieft hours. The place fixed on for his refi- 
dence was Swanfea in Wales ; but as it was fome 
time before the fubfcription could be completed, his 
retirement thither was retarded. 

In this ful^enfe of Savage’s fortunes, Johnfon feems 
to have confirmed himfelf in a refolution of quarrel- 
ling with the adminiltraVion of public aSairs, and be- 
coming a fatirift on the manners of the times ; and 
becaufe he ’thought he faw a refemblance between his 
own and thofe of Rome in its decline, he chofe to 
exprefs his fenfe of modern depravity by an imita- 
tion of the third fatire of Juvenal, in which, with 
great judgment, and no lefs afperity, he drew a pa- 
rallel between the corruptions of each, and exempli- 
fied it by characters then fubiifting. In it he antici- 
pated the departure of his friend Thales, i. e. Savage, 
whom he deferibes as"* 

* ■ reev’d, from vice and London far, 

* To breathe,, in difUnt fields, a purer air ; 

.* Apd, fijs’d in C^bria’s folitary fhore, 

* piyi^ to St. E^avid.ooe true Briton more.’ 

To this ^^eifeof his talent he was, probably, cx- 
. cited by the fuccels of Mr. Pope, who had done the 
fame by fome of the fatires of Horace, and had vin- 
dicated, by the example of Dr. Doni)e> a divine, that 
fpecics of writing) ev«r in Chrifiian tiipes, from the 
imputation of malevoknce and the want of that eba- 
. rity * which is not eamy provoked, and enduretb all 
* things/ The * 
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The poem was finilhed, as appears by a manufcnpc 
noceof the authoriin his own correAed copy, in 1738. 
While he was writing it, he lodged in an upper room 
of a houfe in Exeter-ftreet, behind Exeter 'change, 
inhabited by one Ndiris, a.ftay-makcr; a particular 
which would have been hardly worth noticing, but 
that it, in fome meafure, befpcaks his circumftances 
at the time, and accounts for his having, more than 
once, mentioned in the poem, and that with feeming 
abhorrence, the dungeons^ of the Strand. It is not 
unlikely that his averfion to fuch an abode was increaf. 
ed by the refledion on thatdiftrefs, which by thistime 
had broughthis wife to town, and obliged her to par- 
ticipate in the inconveniences of a dwelling tooob- 
fcure to invite refort, and to be a witnefs of the dif- 
ficulties with which he was ftruggling. 

Having completed his poem, he looked round 
for a bookfeller, to whom, with a likelihood of ob« 
taining the value of it, he might treat for the fale of 
it. His friend Cave, in refpect of publications, was a 
haberdalher of fmall wares •, the greateft of his un- 
dertakings,being a tranfiation of Du Halde’s Hiftory 
of China, which was never completed. 

Johnfon thinking him a man for his purpole, made 
him an offer of his poem, in a letter in which, with 
great art, but without the Icaft violation of truth, he 
conceals that hinifelf was the author of it. The letter 
I here infert, as alfo another, of. his on the fame 
f«bje( 9 t, 

* Sir, 

' When I took the liberty of vnt?ng to you a few 
f days ago^ I did not expe^ a repetition of the fame 

pleafura 
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* pleafure lb foon, for a plcafure I ihall always think 
. * it to converfe in any manner wifh an ingenious and 

* candid man j but having the inclofed poem in my 

* hands to difpofe of for the benefit of the author (of 

* vrhofe abilities I Ihall fay ndthing fince I fend you 

* his performance,) I believed I could not procure 

< morcadvantagcous terms from any perfon than from 

* you, who have fo much diftinguilhed yourfelf by 
f your generous encouragement of poetry, and whofe 

* judgment of that art, n 9 thing but your commcnda- 

* tion of my trifle can give me any occafion to call 

* inqueftion. I donosdoubt butyou wilLlookover 

* this poem with another eye, and reward it in a difFe- 

* rent manner from a mercenary bookfeller, who 

* counts the lines he is to purchafe, and confiders no- 
« thing but the bulk. I cannot help taking notice 

* that, befides what the author may hope for on ac- 

* count of his abilities, he has likewife another claim 

* to your regard, ast,hc lies at prcfent under very 
‘ difadvantageous circumftances of fortune. I beg, 

‘ therefore, that you will favour me with a letter. 

* to-morrow, that I may know what you can afford 

< to allow him, that he may either part with it to 
» you, or find out (which I do not expeft) fomc 

* other way more to his latisfa^ion. 

« I have only to add, that I am fenfible I have 

* tranfcribed it very coarfcly, which, after having al- 

* tcred it, I was obliged to do. 1 will, if you plcafe 

* to tranfmit the Iheets from the prefs, corred: it for ’ 

* you, and will take the trouble of altering any flroke 
« of fatire which you may diflike. 

* By w<Mtii)gonthiaoccaficn yourufualgcrferofity, 

« you will not only encourage learning and relieve 

* diflrefs. 
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* diftrefs, but (though it be in comparifon of *thc 

* other motives gf very /mail account) oblige in 9 

* very fenfible manner^ Sir, 

* Your very humble fervant* 

* Sam. Johnson.* 

* Sir, Monday, No. 6, CafUe-ftreet. 

' I am to return you thanks for the prefent you 

* were fo kind to fend me, and to»iaCreat that you 

* will be pleafed to infor^ me, by the Penny-Polf, 

* whether you refolve to print the poem. If you 

* pleafe to fend it me by tthe poll;, with a note to 

* Dodfley, I will go and read the lines to him, that 

* we may have his conlent to put his name in the 

* title page. As to the printing, if it can be let im- 

* mediately about, 1 will be fo much the author's 

* friend, as not to content myfelf with mere folicita* 

* tions in his favour. I propofe, if my calculation be 

* near the truth, to engage fc^ the reimburfement of 

* all that you (hall loofe by an impreilion of 500, pro- 

* vided, as you very generoufly propofe, that the pro- 

* fit, if any, be fet afide for the author’s tife, excepting 

* the prefent you made, which, if he be a gainer, it is 

* fit he Ihould repay. I beg you will let one of your 
' fervants write an exa^laccountoftheexpenceoffuch 

* an impreffion, and fend it with the poem, that I 
‘ may know what I engage for. I am very lenfible, 

* from yourgenerofityonthisoccafion, of yourregard 
tolearning,even in itsunhappieftftatej and cannot 

‘ but think fuch a temper deferving of the gratitude 

* of thofe, who fuffer £6 often from a contrary difpo-. 

< liti?fn. * I am, Sir^ 

< 'Xovr naoft humble fervant, 

* Sam. Johnson.* 

Johnibn 
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Johnfon and Dodfley were foon agreed ; the price 
fdked by the one and aflented toeby the other, was, 
as I havc'&een informed, fifty pounds j a reward for 
his labour and ingenuity, that induced Johnfon ever 
after to* call Dodfley his patron. It came abroad in 
the year above-mentioned with the name of Cave as 
the printer, though without that of the author. Lord 
Lyttelton, the inftant it was publiihed, carried it in 
rapture to Mr. Pope, who, having read it, commended 
it highly, and was very irnportunate with Dodfley to 
hnow the author’s name , but, that being a fecret the 
latter was bound not to feveal. Pope aSured him that 
he could not long be unknown, rccollefting, perhaps, 

^ p paiTage recorded of Milton, who, feeing a beautiful 
young lady pafs him whom he never had feen before, 
turned to look at her, and faid, ‘ Whoever thou art, 

* thou canft not long be concealed.’ 

The topics of this fpirited poem, fo far as it refpedls 
this country, or the time when it was written, are evi- 
dently drawn from thofe weekly publications, which, 
toan^vertbeviewof amalevolentfaftion, firft created, 
andforibmcyearsfupported, ^ diftindion between the 
interefts of the government and the people, under the 
feveral denominations of the court and the country 
parties ; thefe publications were carried on under the 
dtre^ohofmen,profefiingthemrel ves to be whigs and 
fricndsofthtpeol^e, inapaperintitled, * The Country 
Journal or the Oraftfman/ now dcfervedly forgotten, 
jebetead wheivof was, to blow the flame of national 
diibontetit, to delude the honeft and well-meaning 
people' of this Country Into a belief that the minifter 
wa* its'greatteft enemy, ahd that his opponent^, only, 
fije^C its welfare. To' thi? end it was ncccflary to fur- 

nilh 
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nilh them with fulfjefts of complairtc, and thefe were 
plentifully difTe^riinated among them ; the chief of 
them were, that fcience was unrcwardMj and the arts 
neglefted j that the o&jefts of our pdlitics were peace 
and the extcnfion of commerce;' that thewealch^f the 
nation was unequally divided, for that. While Ibme 
were poor, .others were able to raife palaces^'difd pur-- 
chafe manors; that redraints were latdohf theib^ge; 
that the land was plundered, and the nation cheated; 
our fenators hirelings, and our nobility venal ; and; . 
laftly, that in his vifits to*his native country, thh. 
king drained this of its wealth. ' ' 

That Johnfon has adopted thefe vulgar complaints, , 
his poem mud witnefs. I Hiall not take upon me to 
demondrate the fallacy of mod of the charges contain- 
ed in it, nor animadvert on the wickedriefs of thofe, 
who, to elFedt their own ambitious dcfigns, fcftfplc 
not to oppofe rfie bed endeavours of 'thc'perfbn' in 
power, nor {ball I mark the folly of thofe-who fufifer 
themfclvcs to be fo deluded : the iucoeidon of^cr^e 
to knave, and fool to fobl; is'liereditaryand inter:- 
minable: our fathers were deceived -by > the'' pre- 
tendons of falfe patriots ;' the deludon ih>{^>ed' not 
with their children nor will it with 6ijr?s.i ' ‘ c - 
The publication of thispoem-was of^Btrfeadvatr- 
tage to Johnfon, other thanthe relief of bis i'^iniediatie 
wants: it procured him fame*“but > ndipatroraagl. 
iHe was therefore difpbfed tO'cnabrace anyothed^pnjK 
fpbft of advantage that might offbljlfori ar{horttitne 
afteXviz. in Augud 1758',, hearing; that'f be maftcr- 
Ihipm Appleby fchool in la^icefterlbhrew^ become 
vacant, he, by the advice ^f Sir ThoWtaS Gricfly a 

Derbyfhire 
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Derbyftire baronet,and other friendf,went toAppleby, 
and offered himfelfas acatididate for that employment; 
but the ftatutes ofthefchool requiring, that the perfon 
chofen ihould be a Mafter of Arts, his application was 
checkedt To get over this difficulty, he found means 
to obtain frofh the late Lord Gower, a letter to a 
friend of his, Ibliciting his intereft with Dean Swift 
towards procuring him a mafter’s degree from the 
univerfity of Dublin : the letter has appeared in print, 
but with a miffaken date of the year, viz. 1737 j for it 
mentions Johnfon’s being the author of the poem of 

* London,’ which, as 1 have above fixed it, was 
^tten in 1738. It is as follows : 

‘ Sir, 

* Mr. Samuel Johnfon, (author of London afatire, 
' and fome other poetical pieces,) is a native of this 

* country, and much rpipedted by fome worthy gen- 

* tlemen in his neighbourhood, who are truffees of a 

* charity fchool now vacant, the certain falary of 

* which is 60I. per year, of which they are defirous 

* to make him mailer j but, unfortunately, he is 

* not capable of receiving thek bounty, which would 

* make him happy for life, by not being a Mailer of 

* Arts, which, by the ftatutes of this fchpol, the 

* mafter of it muft be. 

* Now thefe gentlemen do me the honour to think, 
' that 1 have intereft enough in you to prevail upo.^ 

* you towriteto Dean Swift, toperfuadetheuniverp.,/ 

* of Dublin to fend a diploma to me, conftituting this 

* poor mao Mafter pf Arts in their univerfity. ‘rhe)f 

* highly extol theman’s learningand probity, and will 

nor 
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* not be perfuaded^that the tiniverfity will make any 

* difficultyof conferringfuehafavouruponaftrangcri 

* if he is recommended by the Dean. They fay he 
< is not afraid of the (Iridteft examination> though he 

* is of fo long a journey, and will venture it if the 

* Dean thinks it neceflary, choofing rather todi0 upon 
' the road, than to be llarved to death in tranflating 

* for bookfellers, which has been his only fubfillence 

* for fome time paft^ 

' I fear there is more difficulty in this affair than 

* thefe good-natured gentlemen apprehend, efpcci- 

* ally, as their eleftion cannot be delayed longer than 

* the nth of next month. If you lee this matter in 

* the fame light that it appears to me, I hope you 

* will burn this and pardon me for giving you fo much 

* trouble about an impraAicable thing ; but if you 

* think there is a probability of obtaining the favour 

* aflced, I am fure your humanity and propenfity to 

* relieve merit in diftrefs, will incline you to ferve the 

* poor man, without my adding any more to the 
^ trouble I have already given you, than alTuring 

* you that I am, with great truth, 

* Sir, 

* Your faithful humble fervant, 

* Trentham, Auguft, i, 1737. Gower.* 

' If ever Johnfon had reafon to lament the Ihottnels 
' ^bis ftay at the univerfity, it was now. The want of 
airimnoul', which, after a Ihort efflux of years, is con- 
ferr^almolt: of courfe, was, at this crilis, his greateft 
misfOrPune: it Hood between him ^nd the acquifition 
of an incom'e of 5ol. a year, in a country and at a* 
4 time 
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time that made it equivalent to a much larger fun^ 
at prefent. 

The letter of Lord Gower failing of its elFeft, 
Johnlbn returned to London^ rffolving on a vigorous 
effort to fupply his wants : this was a tranQatiun into 
Englifh of Farihcr Paul’s Hiftory of the Council of 
Trent* ; the former by Sir Nathaniel Brent, though a 
faithful one, bfing, in the judgment of forne perfons, 
rather obfolete. Johnfon was well enough ikilled in 
the Italian language for the undertaking, and was en- 
couraged to it by manjj of his friends j as namely, 
Mr. Walmfley, Mr. Caflon the letter-founder, Mr. 
[afterwards Dr.] Birch, and others ; but he chofe to 
make it a joint projed, and take Cave into tite ad- 
venture, who, as the work proceeded, advance! him 
fmall Aims, at two or three guineas a week, amount- 
ing together to near fifty pounds.!' 

It happened at this time that another perfon of tlie 
lame chriffian and furname, the then keeper of Dr. 
Tcnilbn’s library In St. Martin’s parifh, hau engaged 
in the like defign, and was fupported therein by Dr. « 
Zachary Pearce, and alfo by moft of the bilhops, and 
bymany of thedignified clergy, which being the cafe, 
the folicitations in behalf of the two verfions crofied 

• Vide Gent. Mag. for Jab. 17S5, page 5 . 
f Proppfala for publiihing it were advertifed in the Weekly 
Mifcellanyof 21ft Oft. 1738^ in the following terms: * Juf* 

* pablidied, propofals for printing the HiAory of the Counr i 
« pf Trent, translated from the Italian cf Father Paul Sajpi,. 

< mth the author’s life, and notes Theological, HiAorica^, and 

* Crlti^l,^ from the French edition of Dr. Le Couraw. To 
« whicii are added, cdbfervations on the hiAory and ncAes ; alid 

* iHo^doas fro^ varions author#, both printed and manufeript, 

» by S. Johnfon, in two. volumes quarto. 


each* 
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each other, and npndered both abortive. Twelve 
quarto fiieets of Johnfon’s were printed otFj but 
'A hat oecame 01" » ther is not known. This dif« 

•V;.. .ijintiritri., howc 4 mortifying, did not hinder 
iohafiin f.o’ -> j »ofecuting a part of his origin^ de- 
Jif'n. anU v-’-iting the life of the author, which, with 
, afi'/iane.c of a -ife of him, written by an' Italian 
i ■slticmyr whoie name I could ne\^er learn, and 
pn:,):i'>ed in a clofely prilled duodecimo, he was 
'"■".■»o!ec; to complete, and in an abridgment to infert 


ii. v.avf’.s Magazine. • 

^'iu ious other pr .^iedts about this time did he form 
c.f p.’bl; jations on liurary fubjedls, which, in afub- 
fcrjnen*- page, by the help of a lift in his own hand- 
writing, I have Ciiunicrated, but they were either 
blafted by orlicr pt.b>icat!ons of a fimilar nature, or 
abandoned fvr want ot encouragement. 

However, tha he might not bo totally unemployed. 
Cave engaged h*in to undertake a tranflation of an 

f xamen of Pope’s Eflay on Man, written by Mr. 

roufaz, a prgftlTor in Switzerland, who had acquired 
fome eminence by a treatife on Logic of his writing, 
and alfo, by his Examen de Pyrrhonifme ; and of 
whom Johnfon, after obferving that he was no mean 
Intagonift, has given this charaftcr : — * His mind 
* was one of thofe in which phiioibphy and piety are 
lappily united. He was accuftoraed to argument 
^aM difquifltion, and perhaps was grown too defirous 
of uhueAing faults, but his intention was always 
* right/his opinions were (olid, and his religion pure. 

* Hts inceffant vigilance for the promotion of piety 
•* diipoled hitri to look with diftruft upon all meta- 
* phyfical fyftems of Theology, and all fchemes of 
* virtue and happin^fs purely ratio/iaLj and there- 

F * fere. 
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* fore, it was not long before her was perfuaded that 

* the pofitions of Pope, as they terminated for the 

* moft part in natural religion, were intended to draw 

* mankind away from Revelation, and to rcprefent 

* the whole courfe of things as a ncceflary concate- 

* nation of indillbluble fatality ; and it is undeniable, 

* that in many pallages, a religious eye may eafily 

* difcover exjireffions not very favourable to morals 

* or to liberty/ * 

The reputation of the Eflay on Man foon after its 
publication invited a iTannati'on of it into French, 
-which was undertaken and completed by the Abbe 
Rcfnel, and failing into the hands of Croufaz, drew 
from him firft a general cenfure of the principles 
maintained in the poem, and afterwards, a commen- 
tary thereon containing particular remarks on every 
paragraph. The former of thcfe it was that Johnfon 
tranflated, as appea’*s by the following letter of his 
to Cave, which is rendered fomewhat r.emarkable 
by his {tiling himfelf Impranjiis. 

* Dear Sir, 

* I aiii pretty much of your opinion, that the Com- 

* mentary cannot be profecutcd with any appearanc e 
< of foccefs J for, as the names of the authors con- 

* cerned are of more weight in the performance than 

* its own intrinlic merit, the public will be foon fa .i^- 

* fied with \z^ And I think the Examen Ihou^'J be 
*■. pufhed forward with the utmoft expedition .,-<'Thus, 
** This day, 8ec. An Examen of Mr. Pojfe’s eflay, 
** &c. containing a fuccinft account.of the phflofo- 
** phy of Mr. Leibnitz on the fytfem of the Fatalifls, 
** wish a confutation of their opinions, and an .il- 

• Life of Pops among the poets. 

* - It luftration 
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luftratiori of theyoftrine of Fred-will,” 'With whit 

* elfe you think proper. 

* It will, above al^ be hcceflary to take' notice^ 
' chat it is a thing diftinft froiti the Cornnhehtary. 

* I was fo far from iniagming they [the conripofitor^J 

* ftood ftill, that I conceived them to havfc a good deal 

* beforehand, and therefore was lefs anxidus ih pro- 

* viding them more. But if ever they ftatid ftill dii 

* my account, it mutt doubclefs be charged to me j 

* and whatever elfe will be reafoniblc I (hall not op- 

* pofe ; but beg a fufpenfe of judgment till nlorhingi 

* when I muft intreat you to fend riie adozen propo* 
' fals, and you fhall then have copy to fpafe; 

* I am. Sir, your’s, impranjusi 

* Sam. JoHMsdi^;* 

John Ton’s tranflatidn of the Examen was printed by 
Cave, and came abroad, but without a name, in No- 
vember, 1738, bearing the title of, ‘ An Examination 

* of Mr. Pope’s Effay on Man, containing a fuCcindfc 
f view of the fyftem of the Fatalitts, and a confutation 
' of their opinions; with an illuftrationof thedoftrine 
■ of Free-Will, and an enquiry what view Mr. Pope 
' might have in touching upon theLeibnitzian Philo- 
sophy and Fatalifm. By Mr. Croufaz, profeffor of 
.^hilolbphy and Mathematics at Laufanne, &c.’ 

^11 the world knows that the ElTay on Man was 
complied from the diiftamen of Lord Bolingbroke, 
and it iVlittle lefs notorious that Pope was but mean- 
ly /killed in'that fort of learning to which the fubje£t 
of his poem related : he had not been converfant with 
the writings or. opinions of the different lefts of phi- 
Idfophers of whom' fome maintained and others de- 
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nied the freedom of the wiJJ, and knew little more 
of the ailments for and againft human liberty in 
oppofitioo to what is called Neceflity, than he wa& 
able to gather ^om the controverfy between Anthony 
Collins and his opponents>or that between Dr. Clarke 
and Leibnitz. He was therefore unable to defend 
what he had written, and ftood a dead mark for his 
adverfaries to fhoot at. Fortunate for him it was, 
that at this crilis there was living fuch a perfon as 
Mr. Warburton ; and Pope had for all the remainder 
of his life realbn to refte£t with pleafure on the cir- 
cumftances that brought them acquainted, and which 
I will prefently relate. 

Warburcon’s origin and rife into literary reputation 
are pretty well known. He had ferved a clerklhip to 
an attorney the town-clerk of Newark upon Trent, 
and for a Ibort time was himfelf a prafliler in that 
profeflion ; but having a ilrong propenGty to learn- 
ing, he determined to quit it, and purfue a courfe 
of ftudy fuch as was neceflary to qualify him for the 
minifterial funflion, and having completed it, got 
admitted into holy orders, and fettled in London ' 
where, upon his arrival, he became acquainted with 
fome of the inferior wits, Concannen, Theobald, and; 
others the enemies of Pope, and adopted many oi 
their fentiments. In a letter to the former of thefe 
he writes, * Dryden I oblerve borrows for want iff 
* leifure, and Pope for want of genius ; Miltonvut 
“* of ^ride, and Addifbn out of modefty ■/ thcr 
he aflifted.Theobald with notes on many pa^ges in 
his edition of Shakefpeare, which cha{|^ Mr. Pbpe 
with ignorance, and incapacity for the office* of an 
editor. 


But 
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Butleaving literal criticifm to thefe his firft alToci- 
Warburton betook himfelf toftudies of greater 
importance, and before thepublicationof theExamen 
of the Eflajr on Man, had made himfelf known, as an 
original thinker, by his Divine Legation of Mofes, a 
work which, as it met with great oppofition,gave hint) 
occafion to difplay a Angular talent in cotjtroverfy. 

It appears, however, that he repented of his, con- 
duft with refpedt to Mr. Pope, and that he afterr 
yvards fought his friendlhip and obtamed it. 

The nneans by which this connexion was fbrnned 
were thefe: Warburton had diftinguilhed hinilelf a$ 
a man of parts and an origijlal thinker by the public 
nation of the Divine Legation of Mofes, and being 
acquainted with Jacob Robinfon, a bookfeller in* 
Liidgate-ftrect, who by a monthly pamphlet containT 
jng extracts from and obfervations on the works of 
the learned, gave rife to the publications now called 
Reviews, made his ufe of him. This man held a 
correfpondence with Mr. Pope, which Warburton 
knowing, he folicited Robinfon to bring them toge- 
ther, and Robinfon undertook the office, but found 
it a bufinels.of Ibme difficulty, Mr. Pqpe being at firft 
<hy of the propofal j at length, however, he yielded 
to it, and Warburton teftified his thanks in a letter 
to Robinfon for his mediation *. 

This tranfadlion may beconfidered as a remarkable 
tepoch in the life of VVarburton, and was the leading 
^jrcumftance to an acquaintance with Mr. Allen of 
jsfth, a marriage withhis niece, thefubfcquent poflef- 
lion of a fair eftate, and his promotion to a bilhopric. 

• For this information T am indebted to Mr. Keariley the book* 
feller, founded on fundiy letters, wbkli were once in Jus pof. 
frffion, but are now loA, from Warburton to Robinfon, who was 
hit great uncle. 
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yhe fruit of this interview and of the fubfcqueni 
communications of the parties was, the publication/ 
in November i7J9> of a pamphlet with this title, 

* A vindication of Mr. Pope's Eflay on Man. By 

* the author of the Divine Legation of Moles. 

* Printed for J. Robinfon.’' 

Whether or not Croufaz ever replied to this vindi- 
cation, I am not at leifure to enquire. I incline to 
think he did not, and that the controveriy refted on 
the foot of the Examen and the Commentary on the 
one part, and the Vindication on the other. In the 
year 1743, Johnfon took it into his head to review 
the argument, and becafne a moderator in a difpute 
which, on the fidcof Warburton,- had beenconduffed 
jWith a great degree of that indignation and contempt 
of his adverfary, which is vifible in moft of his writ- 
ings. This he did in two letters feverally publilhed 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for the months of 
March and November in the above year, with a pro- 
mife of more, but proceeded no farther than to Rate 
the fentiments of Mr. Croufaz refpedting the poem, 
from a feeming convidtion that he was dilculCng an ^ 
uninterefting queftion. 

Johnfon had already tried his hand at political fatire,- 
and had fucceeded in it j and though no new occafion ^ 
offered, he was cither urged by diftrefs or prompted j 
by that clamour againft the miniilerwhich in theyear 
1739 was become very loud, to join in the populari<^ 
cry, and as it were, to carry war into his own quarters/ , 
This he did in a pamphlet, intitled, ‘ MarmorNo'ii> 

< folcienfe, or an effay on an ancient prophetical in- 

* feription, in Monkilh rhyme, lately difeovered 

* near Lynn in Norfolk, by Probus Britannicus.' 

This mode of fatire, the publication of prophecies 

adapted 
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adapted to theincidents of the time when written, and 
not lb genuine as that of Nixon, the Chefliire feer, 
which fome thought was in 1745, is not an 

invention fo new as many may think. In fome in- 
ftances it has been a mere cxercife pf witj in others 
it has been ufed as a means to excite - a people to 
fedition. Under the firft clals is noted thatmentioned 
by Lord Bacon : 

* When Hempe is fpun, 

^ England's doncj’ 

whereby, as his lordlhip fayiS, it was generally con- 
ceived, that after the princes had reigned which had 
the principal letters of that word Hempe, (which 
were Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip and Elizabeth) * 
England Ihould come to utter confulioni which, adds 
he, thanks be to God, is verified only in the change 
of name, for the king’s ftile is now np more, of Eng» 
land, but of Britain. Of the^latter clafs of feigned 
prophecies many have, within thefe few years, been 
publifhed by authors who had not wit enough to 
put them into verfe. 

I The infcnption mentioned in the. title-page of the 
iMarmor Norfolcienfc, as allb the relation of the man- 
ner of finding it, are, as will be read ily fuppoled, equally 
fiditious, as the foie end of writing and publifhing it 
^as to give occafion for a comment, which ihould 
Concentrate all the topics of popular difcontenc : ac- 
cordingly it is infinuated, becaufe an.adof parliament 
had then lately palled, by which it was .enaded that all 
law proceedings Ihould be in Englilh, that therefore 
few lawyers underftood Lfatin ; and the ‘people are 
taught to lodk on the defcendants of the Princels Sot 
phia as intruders of yefterday, receiving an eftate by 
^V'piMntat^ ereding therpon a claim of here- 

F 4 
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ditaryright. Thecxplanationof theprophccy, which 
is all ironical, rcfolyes itfelf into in inveji^ye again!!: 
a Handing army, a ridicule of the balance- of power, 
complaints of the inaftiyity the Britifh lion, and 
.that the Hapoycr hprfewras filtered to fuckhisblood. 

*A J>ublicaticfn'l^ iaflarhmatory a$ this, could hardly 
efcap'e" 5 .the notice of any goyernment, under which 
, the %gal' idea pf a libel might be fuppofcd to cxjft. 
Theprinciples it contained wcrefuch as the Jacobites 
of the time openly avowed and warrants were ilTued 
and meflengers employ,cdtjto apprehend the author, 
who, though he had forborne to fubferibe his name 
to the pamphlet, the yigilani:^ of thofe in purfuit of 
'him had difeoyered. T o elude the feafch after him, 
he, together prith his wife, took an obfeure lodging in 
a houfe in Lambeth-marlb, . and lay there concealed 
till the feent after him was grown cold. 

In the fame year, lyjpjan eventarofe thatgaveoq- 
caOon CO Johnlbn again to exercife his talentof fatire ; 
yiz. the fefufal of a licence for adting a tragedy inti- 
tled, * GultavusVafa, or the deliyerer of his country,’ | 
written by Henry Brooke, toaccount forwhichfeem-/ 
ing injury, fome previous information, fuch as 1 ant \ 
novv about to give, appears neceflary. 

The places for theatrical reprelentations in this ^ 
country were anciently theking’s palace, andtheman-y 
(ions of the nobility > but as the love pf themincreafedj 
taverns and other publichoufesin different partsof the * 
city apd fuburbs, were fitted up for the pufpofe, and 
called play-houfes. The ufurpation and theprinciples 
of the timeaput a ftpp toftagq entertainments : at the 
reftor^tion they werq.f|:yiyed, apdtbeplades forrepre- 
ientation conftruAed in- the form of theatres; their 
number, at no time after that period, exceeded four,' 
5 
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and in the year 1728, and long before, it was reduced 
ito ihreci namely, Drury-lane, LincolnVinn-fields, 
and the French playhoufein the Hay- market. In that 
year, a man, of the name of Odell, took a throwfter’s 
Ihopin AylifFe-ftrcet, Goodman’s-ficlds, and collcft- 
ing together anumberofftrollingplayersofbothfexes, 
opened it as a theatre. Its contiguity to the city, 
loon made it a place of great refortjand what was ap- 
prehended from the advertifement of plays to be ex- 
hibited in thatquarterof thotown, foon followed: the, 
adjacent houfes became taverns> in name, but in truth 
they were houfes of lewd relbrt*j and the former oc- 
cupiers of them, ufeful manufadturers and induftrious 
artificers, Were driventofeekelfewhcrcforarefidence, < 
In the courfe of the entertainments of this place, the 
manager ventured to exhibit fome few new plays ; 
among the reft a tragedy^ intitledj * King Charles the 
* Firft,’ containing lentimentsfuited to the charadters 
of republicansj fedlaries and enthufiafts, and a fcenical 
reprefentation of the events of that prince’s difaftrous 
reign, better forgotten than remembered. Sober per- 

I bns thought that the revival of the memory of paft 
iranfadlions of fuch a kind as thefe were, would ferve 
no good purpofe, but, on the contrary, perpetuate 

♦ I once, while I was chairman of the Middlefex felHons, tried 
%an indiftment for a riot committed in one of thefe cofFee-houfes, 
^d in the courfe of the evidence dilcovered, that it was kept 
by a woman, who appeared before me asa witnefs !n the a/Tumed 
^refs of a quaker, and was the reputed wife of a fea^faring man, 
who, being abroad, had left her to purfue this lawlcfs occupa^ 
tion. 1 was greatly puzzled to reconcile in my mind, fuchi a 
foiecifm in manners as the profeffion of purity with the prafiice 
of kwdnefs, as alfo to account for her regaining the garb of a 
who are known to difcountcnance vice and immorality, and. 
exen to expel from theik; fociety all perfons of fcandalons lives. 

1. reproved her for her courfe of life, and exhorted her to quit it, 
hut could not perceive that my words made^ioy impreffion on her. 
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that enmity between the friends to and opponents of 
our ecclefiaftical and civil eftablilhment, which they 
had heretofore excited » and for fuffering fuch repre- 
fentations as thefe, they execrated not fo much the 
author as the manager. In this inftance, the indignar 
cion of the public was ill-diredled : the argument^ 
ariling from this fuppofed abufe of hiftrionical liberty 
were not local ; they proved too much, and rather ap- 
plied to llage Entertainments in general chan to the 
conduct of a particular manager. 

But others looked on this new-eredled theatre with 
an eye more penetrating : the merchants of London, 
then a grave fagaejpus body of men, found that it was 
, a temptation to idlenefs and to pleafure that their clerks 
could not rehfl: : they regretted to fee the corruptions 
of Covent-garden extended, and the feats of induftry 
hold forth allurements to vice and debauchery. The 
principal of thefe was Sir John Barnard, a wife and 
venerable man, and a good citizen: he, asamagiftrate, 
had forfomc time been watching forfuch information 
as would bring the afkors at Goodman's-fields play- 
houfe within the reach of the vagrant laws ; but none 
was laid before him that he could, with prudence, a£t 
upon. At length, however, an opportunity offered^ 
which he not only embraced, but made an admirable 
life of : Mr. Henry Fielding, then a young barrifter 
without pra£llce, a dramatic poet, and apatriot, unde* 
the extreme preffu re of neceflity, had,in theyear 1736, 
written a cornedy, or a farce,, we may call it eithei or 
. both, intitled, * Pafqum,’ a dramatic fatire on the 
times, and brought it on the ftage of the little play- 
houfein the Hay-market, which, being palculate(f to 
encourage popular clamour,andcohtainingin it many 
. yeflcEtionsonthepubliccouncils, furni^edl^albnsfor 
, . 
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bringing abillintothehoufeof comtnonsforprohibit- 
ing the afbing of ^ny interlude, tragedy, comedy, 
opera, play, farce, &c. without the authority of his 
Majefty’s letters-pacent or a licence from the lord* 
chamberlain. In this bill a claufe was inferted on the 
motion of Sir John Barnard, and a very judicious 
one it was, by which it was made penal, even with 
any fuch patent or licence, to a£t or repreient any 
fuch interlude, &c. in any part of * Great-Britain, 
except in the city of Wcftminfter and fuch other 
places as his Majelty, in perfon, Ihould refide in. 

Before 1737, the year in which this bill was brought 
in, the property of Goodman’s-fields playhoufe had 
paired into the hands of Mr. Henry Giffard, who,, 
encouraged by a fubfeription, pulled ,it down, and, 
under the direction of Shephard, the architedt, the 
fame that afterwards built Covent-garden theatre, had 
eredted a new One. This man, while the bill was.de- 
pending, petitioned againft il^ and, in his. printed 
cafe, reprefented the injury he was likely to lUftain : 
all the fpecious arguments of the great lums he had 
expended on the purchale of the houle, and rebuild- 
ing it, in feenes, cloaths, $cc. were urged with their 
utmoft force, and his right to an equivalent Hated $ 
but all to no eHedt ; the bill pafled, and the Hatute is 
now part of the law of the land. It is true, an evalion 
j,of it was afterwards contrived by an advertifement 
of a concert, with a play given gratis, but that 
fubterfuge was fooh abandoned. 

The operation of this ftatute was two-fold ; it fub- 
jedled theatrical reprefentations to a licence, and fup- 
prefled a nuifance. And here lot me oblerve, that 
although of plays it is faid that they teach morality, 

• " ■ ^ 
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and of the ftage chat it is the mirror of human life, thefe 
affertions are mere declamation, a^id have no founda* 
tion in truth or experience : on the contrarj', a play- 
houfe, and the regions about it, are the very hot-beds 
of vice : how elfe comes it to pafs that no fooner is a 
playhoufe opened in any part of the kingdom, than it 
becomes furrounded by an halo of brothels ? Of this 
truth, the neighbourhood of the place I am now fpeak- 
ing of has had experience j one parifh alone, adjacent 
thereto, having to my knowledge, expended the Aim 
of 1300I. in profecutions for the purpofe of removing 
thofe inhabitants, whom, for inftrudbion in the fciencc 
of human life, the playhoule had drawn thither. 

( Mr. Brooke, the author above-mentioned, having 
with his eyes open, and the ftatute of the tenth of 
George the fecond Aaring him in the face, written a 
tragedy, in which^ as' will be prefently Ihewn, under 
pretence of a laudable zeal for the caufe of liberty, he 
inculcates principles, hot only anti-monarchical, but 
fcarcely confiftent with any fyftem of civil fubordina- 
tion } what wonder is it, that, under a monarchical 
government, a licence for fuch a theatrical repreftn- / 
tation fliould be refufed ? or that fuch a refufal (hould 1 
be followed by a prohibition of the afting it.? I 

This interpofition of legal authority was looked 
ppon by the author’s friends, in which number were 
included ail the Jacobites in the kingdom, as an in-' 
fradtion of a naturd right, and as affedling the caufe of 
liberty. To exprefs their refentment of this injury, 
they advifed him to fend it to the prefs, and by a fub- 
. feriptionto thepublication,ofnearathoufandperfon5, 
encouraged others fo the like attempts. By means of 
the printed copy ^ny ijne is enabled to judge of its 

general ; 
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general tendency, and, by reSedting on the fenti- 
merits inculcated in the following fpeeches therein 
to be found, to meafu|;e the injuftice done him : 

Is it of fate that he who affumes a crown 
Throws off humanity ? 

Beyond the fweeping of the proudell; train 
That lhades a monarch’s heel, I priie thefe weeds. 

. ofbr Dalecarlians 

Have oft been known to give a law to kings. 

Divide and conquer is the fum of politics. 

■ ' ■ if thou tbink’ft 

That empire is of titled birth or blood; 

That nature, in the proud behalf of one. 

Shall difenfranchife all her lordly race. 

And bow her general iflue to the yedee . 

Of private domination, &c« 

• thou art the minifter. 

The reverend monitor of vice. 

The fence of virtue is a chief’s bed caution ; 

, And the firm, furety of my people’s hearts 
Is all *the guard that e’er fliall wait Guftayus. 

‘ The dedication to the play, addrelTed to the fub- 
l^ribers, gives the reader to underftand, that the au- 
thor had ‘ ftudied the ancient laws of his country, 

* though not converfant with her prefent political 

* ftate,’ that he is * a friend to national liberty and per- 
‘ fpnal freedom,’ ‘(meaning by the firft, * a ftate re- 

fulting frorh virtue or reafon ruling in a breaft fupe- 

* rior to appetite arid palfton,* and, by the laft, * a 
** fecurity arifing from the nature of a well-ordered 

* coii- 
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* conftitutioti, for thofe ad vantagpes and privileges that 

* each man has a right to by contributing as a member 

* to the weal of chat community;’) thefe declarations 
are interlperled with reflections on the lord-chamber- 
lain> and a complaint that his treatment of the author 

* was Angular and unprecedented after which fol- 
lows an eflufion of patriotic lentiments lerving to 
ihew, that a 'monarch or head of fuch fi conftitution 
as he above has defcribed^ is ' fceptered in the hearts 
of his people.* 

Upon occafion of this publication, Johnfon was 
employed by one Corbet, a bookfeller of fmall note, 
to take up the caufe of this injured author, and he 
did it in a pamphlet, intitled, * A Compleat Vindi- 

* cation of the Licenfers of the Stage from the mali- 

* cious and fcandalous afperfions of Mr. Brooke, 

* author of Guftavus Vala.* 4to. 17^9. 

Criticifm would be ill employed in a minute ekami- 

nacion of theMarmorNorfolcienfe, and theVindicari- 
on of the Licenfers: in general it may fuffice to fay that 
they are both ironical, that they diiplay neither learn/ 
ing nor wit, and that in neither of them is there 
be difcovered a Angle ray of that brightnefs which) 
beams fo ftrongly in the author’s moral and politi- 
cal eAays. Did it become a man of his difcernment, 
endowed with fuch powers of reafoning and elo- 
quence as he poflefled, to adopt vulgar prejudices, 
or, in the cant of the oppoAtion, to clamor againft 
place-men, and penAonefs and ftanding armies ? to 
ridicule the apprehenAon of that invaAon in favour 
of the pretendec, which himfelf, but. a few years 
after became a witnefs to, or to compare the im- 
probability of fuch an event with that of a general in- 
iurreClion of all wfio were prohibited the ufe of gin ? 

Of 
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Of all the modes^of fatire, I know none fo feeble 
as that of uninterrupted irony. The rcafon of this 
feems to be, that in that kind of writing the author is 
compelled to advance poiitions which no reader can 
think he believes, and to put queftions that can be 
anfwered in but one way, and that fuch an one as 
thwarts the fcnfe of the propounder. Of this kind 
of interrogatories the pamphlet I ahi fpeaking of 
feems to be an example; * Is the man without pen> 

* fion or place to fufpefb the impartiality or the 

* judgment of thofe who are'entruftcd with the ad- 

* miniftration of public affairs? Is he, when the law 

* is not ftri^tly obferved in regard to him, to think 

* himfelf aggrieved, to tell his fentiments in print, 

* to alTert his claim to better ufage, and fly for re> 

* drefs to another tribunal ?’ 

Who does not fee that to thefe feveral queries the 
anfwer muft be in the aSirmacive ? and, if fo, the 
point of the writer’s wit is, in this inflance, blunt* 
ed, and his argument baffled, 
k In the conrfe of this mock vindication of power, 
^ohnfon has taken a wide fcope, and adopted all the 
vulgar topics of complaint as they were vented week- 
ly in the public papers, and in the writings of Boling- 
broke, flimfy and malignant as they are. And here 
let me note a curious fophifm of that fuperHcial 
thinker, which I remember to have feen in his ccle- 
brated DifTertation on Parties; but which, not having 
the book by me, I cite by memory : it is to this pur- 
pofe : * The advocates-of the minifter’, fays his Lord- 
fhTp, * defy qs to Ihew^ that, under bis adminiftration, 
* any infraAion had been .made of the original con- 
5 traft,’ To this we anfwer, that between fuch an lift 

fraftion 
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fradlion and the lofs of our lib^i c’ies, there can no 
point of time intervene; fuch a caufc and fuch an 
efFeft being i'o clofely connefted, that we cannot fee 
the one till we feel tlie otherl 

Such was the condu6t of oppofition at this time, and 
by fuch futile arguments as the above were the filly 
people of three kingdoms deluded into a belief, that 
their liberties'were in danger, and that nothing could 
fave this country from ipipending ruin, and that tlic 
moil formidable of all the evils they had to dread, was 
the continuance of the then admlnifi ration, of which 
they had nothing worfe to fay than that they hated it. 

The truthis, thatjohnfon’s political prejudices were 
a mill that the eye of hisj udgment could not penetrate : 
in allthemeafures of government he could fee nothing 
right; nor could he be convinced, in his invectives 
againft a ftanding army, as the Jacobitts affedted to 
call it, that the peafantry of a country was not an ade- 
quate defence againft an invafion of it by an armed 
force. Me almoft aflerted in terms, that the fucceflion 
to the crown had been illegally interrupted, and tliat 
from whig-politics noneof the benciits of government 
could be expedlcd. He could butjiift endure the op- 
pofition to the minifter becaufc condudled on wliig 
principles ; and I have heard him fay, that during the 
whole courfe of it, the two parties were bidding for 
the people. At other times, and in the heat of his re- 
fentment, I have heard him alfert, that, fince the death 
of Qjijceii Anne, it had been the policy of the admi- 
nitlration to promote to ecclefiaftical dignities none 
but tlie moft worj-hlefs and undeferving men : iior 
would he then exclude from this bigotted cenfure 
•hofe illuftrious divines. Wake, Gibfon, Sherlock, 
Butler, Herring, Pearce, and lead of all Hoadly ; 

in 
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in competition with whom he would fctHickes, Brett, 
l.eflie, and others of the nonjurors, whofe names are 
fcarccly now remembered. From hence it appears, 
and to hL honour be*it faid, that his principles co- 
operated with his neceflities, and that theproftitution 
of his talents, taking the term in one and that its worit 
lenfe, could not, in juftice, tfe imputed to him. 

But there is another, and a lefs crimuial fenfe of the 
word pro(|U;ution, in which, in common with all who 
arc called authors by profelfion, he may be faitf toUand 
in need of an excufe. Wl»en Milton wrote the 
diie Loft, the ium nc received for the copy was not his 
motive, but was an a^ventitioifc benefftthat refulted 
Ijom the exercife of his poetical faculty. In Johnfon's 
cafe, as well in the inftahees above given as almoft all 
the others that occurred during the courfe of his life, 
the impulfe of genius was wanting : had,that alone 
operated in his choice of fubjeils^to write on, mankind 
would have been indebted to him for a variety of ori- 
ginal, interefting and ufefuT compofitions j and tran-^ 
llations of foi?ie, and new editions of others of the 
..ncient authors. The truth of which aflertion 1 
think 1 naay fafely ground on a catalogue of publica> 
tions projedled by him at different periods, and pow 
lying before me, a copy whereof is given below : * 

Under 


•‘Divini T-e.* 

' A fmall book of precepts and direAions for piety : the hint 
‘ taken from the diredions in the [countefs of] ' Morton’s’ [daily] 
‘ exercife. 

* PHiLosoPHdr, HtSToar, 

* Hillory of Criticifm as it rel^|l||||o judging of authors, from 

‘ Ariftotle to the prefent age. ^ of the rife and im- 

.• Q provement*' 
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Under this notion of worlds written with a view to 
andThofi: that owetheir exitkincetoa more libe- 
ral motive, a dillin^tion of literary productions arifes, 

which 

* proveme&ts of that art; of the different opinions of author^ 

* ancient and modem. 

* Trahflation of the Hiftopy of Herodian. 

* New edition of Fairfax’s Tranflation of Taflb, with notesj 

* gloflary, &c. 

* ChafiCer> anew editlonof lum» from manafciipts/nd old edi- 

* tions^ With various readings^ conje&nltes, remarks on his lan> 

* gaagCf and^e changes it had jpsdergone from the earl^eil times 

* to his age» and from his to the prefent. With notes explana- 

* tory of &c. and references to Boccace and other au- 

* thors frbm whom he has^ borrowed^D^i^ith an account of the li- 
berties he has taken in telling the ftories^ his life, and an exadl 

! etymological gloilhry* 

* Aridotle’s Rhetoric, a^ranflation of it into Englifh. 

* A Colledion of Letters, tranflated from the modern writei&j 

* with fbme account of the feveral authors.^ 

* Oldhhm’s Poems, wi,^h notes hiftorical and critical. 

* Roicommon's Poems, wi^ notes. 

* Lives of the Philofophers, written with a polite air, in fuch a 

* manner as may divert as well as inftruA. 

« Hfiftory of ilhe Heatlien Mytholfagy, with explication 

* the fables, both allegorical and hiftorical, with references to 

* iiiBt&ty the $tate of Venice, in a compendiou . manner. 

* Aci^|^*^ Sc 1 &ks, an £li||fRfhtfmxilationof them with notes. 

* GC^^^KIcal t)ifi;fohaiy frbm the French. 

* ^ievnm i^Q Pyfhagords, tranflated into Englifli, per- 
< hapS with ndte*; <rhis is done by Norris. 

^ A book of Lett<^rs upon all kinds of fubjedfs. 

« Ciaudian, a n^w edition of his works, enm notis variorum 
' in the fnaiuier of Bundaii. 

€ Toliy^s Tttfculan CJjiBftions, a tranflation of them, 
f 1^1!47dl^l^atnraI>emEi^^ of.thore books. 

< Beazo’s New Hifl|^4|i|^ New World, to be tranflated. 

« Mccbiavers Hiftoiy dM to be tranflated. 

! Hifloiy 
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which Johnfbn would never Allow; ot the contrary, 
to the alioniAment*cfwyfe}f whobiVe^ard him, and 
‘many others, he has fretjuciitl/ ^ecMitd, that the 

only 

* Ilidory of the Revival of Learning in Europe 

^ account of whatever C0QtrIbjute4 tQ the reftoratiop 

* fuch as contryeriies^ printings the de&rii&ian of the em* 
*' pire, the encouragement of great men^ with the^vcsof the itiqA 

* eminent patrons, and moReminent^atiy piofeiforSvC^f fUklr^a 

* of learning in difiereat t;oax|trleSt 

« A Body of Chrouotc^y, ia viHft, Wfith ^ 

* A table of the Spei^^tors, an.4 Guardian 

^ guiHied figures intafix degrees of valu«|^ with notoagmit^ 

* the reafons of preference or degradation. 

' A Colleftion of Letters from Engltih, author!, witbfft preface 

* giving fome account of the writers, with reaions for lele^oii 

* and criticifm upon lliles^f^marhs on each 4 £^r, ifpe^fuU 

' A Colleflion of Proverbs from variopt lH^uagC! ^Jati. 
^ 6 — 53 . 

* A Didlionary to the Cosmnon Ptayei* iiijrnitatkm 0f(3al- 

* niec’s Dictiomry of the j^le* MarcJi-w-i-jz. ^ 

* A Colle^ion of Stories and l^a^bplvs like thofe of Valcri^ia 

* Maximus, Jan. lo— *53. 

' From iEliai^ a volume 

‘ Jan. 28 — 53 . 

* Colleflipn of Travels, Voyaget, Afl^ea^mres, 

* tions of Cpun tides. 

* Didionary of Ancient ; , 

^ Treatife on the Study of the 

* hlftory of Icaining, diireAionsft^^lst^Ae^Cji^^ &c^ 

* Maxims, Char^^ers eno ^entii^nt^ after tto si^p&eJtof 

^•Bruyere, collefte^ Out O^ Jmeieiit parOTnJWy the 

' Greek, with ApophthegHit, « 

^ Clailical MifceUamiea, Selea TraAflatioos frpmuncIentGreek 

* and Latin authors. ^ ^ a- » 

^ Aives of illuftrlous pet&ns, as well efktllMS leata- 

* ed, in imitation of ^Otarch* ^ ^ 

' Judgment of the fearnyd^ 

< Poetical Di^ionary of ^tie finglim tonguifw 
•• • G z ' Cjchderaiio’* 


ofdeleA fr^ oc|i«ti. 
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only true and genuine motive to the writing of books 
was the alTurance of pecuniary proi?c. Notwithftand i ng 
the boldnefs of this aflertion, there are but few that 
can be perfuaded to yield to itr and, after all, the bell 
apology for Johnfon will be found to confift in his 
want of aprofeflion, ihepreflureof hisneceffities, and 
the example of fuch men as Caftalio, Gefner, and Sal- 
malius, amipijg foreigners} and Fulter, Howel, 
L’Eftrange, Dryden^hambers, and Hume, not to 
mention others now ^ihg, among ourfelves. 

The principle here lifted was not only in the above 
inftance allowed by Johnfon, but feems to have been 
wrought by hfin into a habit. He was netfer greedy 
of money, but without money could not be ftimu- 
lated to write. I have been told by a clergyman of 
feme eminence with whom -he had been long ac- 
quainted, that, being to preach on a particular occa- 
fion, he applied, as Others under a like necefllty had 
frequently done, to Johnfon fijr help. ‘ I will write a 

* Coniideratlons upoa»ithe preient (late of London. 

* Colieflion of Epigrams, with notes and obfervatlons. 

* Oblelrations on the Englilh language^ relating to worde^ 
• jjjjhrafts, and modes of-4pedch. 

* Minatiae Literariae, Mlfceilaneous refleclionsj criticlfm . 
« emendations, ^.notes* 

« UUtory of the ConftitjiltioR. 

* Compari(bn of Philofo|^cal and Chriflian Moiality by ftn 
' ttnees colledled from the moraliAt and fathers. 

' PlnWeh’s Lives in Engliih, with notes. 

* Poetry and works of Imagination. 

* Hymn to Ignorance. 

« The Palace of Sloth~a vifion. 

* Colntbns, to be tratiilated. 

< Prejadice-wa poetical 

« The Palace of Nonf<^fe««wa viBon,* 


^ fermon 
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* fermon for thee,’ faid ^ohnlbn, * but thou tnuft 

* pay me for it.’ 

Yet was he not fo indifferent to thtf fubjeiStsthat he 
was requefted to write <^n, as at any time to abandon 
either his religious or political principles. He would 
no more have put his name to an Arian or Socinian 
rradt than to a defence of Atheilm. A t the time when 

* Fdftion Detc&cd* came out, a pan^hjet of which 
the late lord Egmont is now generally undMfood to 
have been the author, OAJOrne the bookleller, HWd 
out to him a ftrong temptation toanfwer it, whhthlie 
icfufed, being convinced, as he alTured me,^ that the 
charge contained in it was made good, and that the 
argument grounded thereon was uo^fwerable. 

Indeed whoever perufes that ^aflerly performance 
muft be convinced that afpirit fiftiUar to that which 
induced thelfraelites, when under the condo^ of their 
wife legiflator,to cry out * Ye take tdb much upon ye,’ 
is the moO: frequent motivje to*oppoiition, and that 
whoever hopes to govern a free people by reafon, is 
miftaken in his judgmentof human nature. ■*He,’ fays 
Hooker, ‘ that goeth about to perfuade a people that 

* tht y arc not well governed, dial} never want attentive 

* and fa^jourable hearers and t^ fame author (peak- 
ing of legifldtion in general, delivers’this as his fenti- 
ment : ‘ Laws politic ordairrtd for external order arfd 
‘ regimen amongft men are never framed as they 
/ fhould be, unlefs prefuming the will of man to be ob- 

* ffinate, rebellious and averfe fromallohedienceunto 
‘ the facred laws of his nature: In a word, unlefs pre- 
‘ fuming man, in regard of hU depraved mind, little 
‘ better than*a wild bead, theydo accordingly provide", 
‘ notwichftanding, fo to frame his outward aftions as 
V that they be no hindrance unto the common good, 

G 1 . ‘for 
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* for which focieties were tnftituted Unlefs they do 

* this they are not perfPdt/ Ijtcclef. PoJ. Lib. I. 
Sedl. I. Ibid. Scft. lO. 

That thefe were the fentiments of Johnfon alfo, I 
am warranted to fay, by frequent declarations to the 
Lrtre puipofe, which 1 have heard him make; and 
to thefe I attribute It, that he ever after acquiefced 
in the meafnres of government through the fucceflion 
of admirt^lratifins. 

» *|this already been mentioned in the account above 
givei^of Savage, that the friends of that ill-ftarred man 
Fad fct on foot a fubfcrifition for his fupport, and th it 
Swanfe» was the place they had fixed on for his refi- 
,dence: the fame was completed at the end of the year 
’1739. Johnfon at that time lodged at Gieenwich, and 
there parted with thaf friend and companion of his mid- 
night carnbles,whom itftras never his fortune again to 
fee. The event ia#ntedated in thepoem of* London 
but in every particular, except the difference of a year, 
what is theie faid of the departure of Thales mull be 
underftc^d of Savage, and looked upon as true hiftory. 
In bis life of Savage, Johnfon has mentioned the cir- 
cuaiftan(.es that attended it, and deplored this fepara- 
tion as be would have a greater misfortune than 
it proved ; thauit was, in reality, none, may be infer- 
ftomSavagjif's inability, arili^jg fjom his circum- 
|lances, hi# cojurfe of ^nd the laxity of his mind, 
to do good to any one ; it is' rather to be lufpedled that 
his example was contagious, and tended to confirm 
Johnfon in hi# indolence and thofe other evil habits 
which, it was the labour of bis life to conquer. They 
who were wimeffes of Johnfon ’$ perfevering tempe- 
rance in the anicle^of drinking, for, at lead, the lat- 
. ter half of his life, 'will fc;^icely believe that, during 

pait 
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part of the former, he was a lover of wine, that he not 
only indulged hinq^elf in^the ufe of it .when he could 
procure it, but, with a reflex delight^ contemplated 
the adb of drinking it, with all thecircumftances that 
render it grateful to t%e palate or pleaflng toifae eye: 
in the language of Solomon ' he looked.upon the wioe 
‘ when it was red, when it gave his colour io the cup, 

* and when it moved itfelf aright*.’ In contraditStion 
to thofe, who, having a wife and children, prefer .db- 
meftic enjoyments to thoft; which a tavern afibrdi^ I 
have hearcfhim aflerc, that a.tavern>chair was tl^ 
thron^f human felicity.-^* As ftjpn,* faid he*- * as I 

* enter the door of a tavern, I cxpcrichce an oblivion 

* of care, and a freeoom.&om folieitude f. : when ! am , 
feated, 1 find the mafier courteous, and the fervancs 

* obfequious to my call f anxious, to kiioW and ready 

* tofupplymywants: wine there exhilarates hjylpirits, 

* and prompts^ me to free converfadon and an inter.- 

* change of difeourfe with thofe whom I mttft love;; 

‘ I dogmatife and am contradifiied, and in this con^ 

* fiidt of opinions and fentiments I find, delight.’ 

How 

* Proverbs, chap, xxiii, vcr. 5 

-f It is ^orthy of remai k by thofe who are curiotis in obferving ' 
culloips ai|d modes of living, howlittle thefehoafc^6f*entertaih~ 
ment are now frequented, and whaf a dlminutidm fn their number 
has been experienced in London dAd Weftminfter in a pdriod of 
about forty years backward. The hiftpry of taverns in this counti;^ 
may be traced back to the tixne of Henry IV, for fo ancient is that 
*of the Boar’s Head in Eaftcheap, the rendezvous of Prince Henr^ 
and his lewd companions^ as we learn from Shakefpeare. 6f 
little lefs antiquity is the^Whiie Hart without Bilhop*s-gate> 
which now bears in the front of it the date of its ereAion, 1480, 
9 lnciently th^e Hood in Old PaJace-yardyWeftrainfter, a tavern 
known by the lign of the White llofc, the fymbol of the York 
faftion. It was near the chapel of our Lady behind the high altair 

G 4 of- 
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How far his con verfations with Savage might in- 
duce him thus to delight i|i tavaj-n-fociecy, which is 
often a temptation to greater enormicies than cxccf- 
five drinking, cannot now be known, nor would it 
anfwcftany good purpofe to enquire. It may, never- 
thclefs, be conjeftured, that whatever habits he had 
contrafted of idlencfs, negledl of his perfon, or in- 
difference in the choice of his company, received no 
correction or check from fuch an example as Savage’s 
conduft held forth j and farther it is conjeftured, that 
he would have been lefs troubled with Aofe reflec- 
tions, which, in his lateft hours, are known to have 
given him unealinefs, had he never become acquaint- 
ed with one fo loofe in his morals, and fo well ac- 
quainted with the vices of the town as this man ap- 
pears to have been. We are to remember that Johii- 
fon was, at this time, a hufband : can it therefore be 
fuppofed that the fociety of fuch a man as Savage had 
any tendency to impf*ove him in the excrcife of the 

Df the abbey-church. Together with that chapel it was, in 1503, 
pulled down, and on the feite of both was eredted the chapel of 
Henry the Seventh. At the refloration, the Cavaliers and other 
adherents to the royal party, for joy of that event were for a time 
incelTantly drunk ^ hnd from a pidure of their manners in Cow- 
ley’s comedy. Cutter of Coleman- ftreet, mull be fupp«ed to have 
greatly contributed to the increafe of taverns. Wheir the ft enzy 
bf the times was abated, taverns, efpecially thofe about the Ex- 
change, became places for the tranfadion of almoll all manner 
of bufinefs. there accounts were fettled, conveyances executed, 
landtheie attornies fat, as at inns in the country on market days,* 
ta receive their clients. In that fpace near the Royal Exchange 
which is encompalTed by Lombard,; ficacechurch, part of Bilhop’s- 
gate and Thrcadneedle flreets, the number of taverns was not fo 
few as twenty, and on the. feite of the Bank there Hood fo<ir. 
At the Crown, which® was oni of them, it was ifot unufual in a 
imorning to draw a bt^tt of mountain, ^ hundred and twenty 
galion*^, in gills. ^ ^ 

domefiic. 
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domeltii' V i uies? nay rather yfe mull doubt it, and 
afcri'jc to an incHfFei^ence in the difchargdibf them, 
arifing from their noifturnalexcurfipns, theincidentof 
a temporary reparation of Johnfon from his wife, 
which foon took place, and that, while he v/afi in a 
lodging in Fleet-ftreet, Ihe was harboured by a friend 
near the Tower. It is true that this reparation con- 
tinued but a (hort time, andthatif indeed hisafre( 5 tion, 
at that in ftant, was alienated from her, it foon* returned j‘ 
for his attachment to her appejars, by a variety of notes 
and memorandums concerning her in books that foe 
was accuftomed to read in, now in my cuftody, to 
have been equal to what it ought to be : nay Garrick 
would often rifque offending them both, by’mirhick- 
ing his mode of gallantry and his uxorious behaviour 
towards her. 

The little profit, or indeed reputation, thataccrued 
to Johnfon by the writing of political pamp|>lets, led 
him to think of other exctcifes for his pen. He had, 
fo early as 1 734, folicited employment of Cave ; but 
Cave’s correfpondents were fo numerous that he had 
little for higi till the beginning of the year 1738, 
v/Iien Johnfon conoeived a thought of enriching the 
Magazinc/wifh a biographical article, and wrote for it 
the Life oT Father Paul, an abridgment, as it feems, 
to be, of that life of hinq which Johnfon intended to 
have prefixed to his tranflatioh of the Hiftory of the 
Council of Trent. The motive ttflhis and other ex- 
ertions of the fame talent in the lives of Boerhaave, 
Blake, Barretier, and other eminent perfons, was 
his wants, which at one time were fo prefling as to 
induce him iaa letter to Cave, hereinbefore inferred, 
tq intimate to him that he wanted a dinner. 

- Johnfon 
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Johni^ who was ne^r deficient in gratitude, for 
the which he received/romCave became his 

friend •, 'and, what was more in Cave’s eftimation than 
any perfonal attachment whajever, a friend to his Ma- 
gazine, for he being at this time engaged in a contro- 
verfy with a knot of bookfellers the proprietors of a 
rival publication, the London Magazine, Jonnlbn 
wrote and addrefled to him the following Ode : 

A D U;r b a N V 

LTrbane, nullis ffttt laboribus. 

Urbane, nullis viAe calumniis. 

Cut frontc fertum in erudita 
Ferpetuo viret et virebit. 

Quid moliatur gens imitantium. 

Quid et minetur, follicitus parum, 

\Sacare foils perge mulls 
Juxta anifno ftudiifque felix. 

Linguae procacis plumbea fpicuTa, 

Fidens, fuperbo frange filentio ; 

Vi£trix per oUlantes catorvas 
Sedulitas animofa tendet. 

Intende tiervos fortis inanibus 
Rifurus olim nifibus ^muli ; 

Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes operse Camoenas. 

Non ulla mufis pagina gratior 
Quafh quae feveris ludicra jungere 
Novit fatigatamqde ntigis 
Utilibus recretfre' mentem. 


Texenvs 
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Texente nymphis ferta Lycoril^llif 
Rofae ruborem i^c viola a^vai: 

Itnmifta, fic Iris refulget 
iEchereis varj[ata fuels* 

It was publifticd in the Maga^ineCor Miffch 1738, 
and i'Tiitated in the following ftanzas in that for the 
month of May following : 

V 

Hail Urban ! indefatigable maft. 

Unwearied yet by all thy' bfcful toil! 

\\ horn lum’rous (landerers alfault in vain; 
Whom no bafe calumny can put to foil. 

■n . flill the Uure’ on thy learned brow 
Flo’iriflies fair, and lhall for ever grow. 

.Vhar mean the fervile imitating crew, 

Wha*- heir vain bluft’ring, and their empty nolle. 
Ne’er feek : but ftill thy noble ends purfue. 
Unconquer’d by the rabble’s yenaf voice. 

Still to the mule thy ftudious mind apply. 
Happy in temper as in induftry. 

T. he fenfelefb fnecrings of an haughty tongue, 
Unwort^ thy attenrion to engage, 

U nheeded pafs : and tho’ they mean thee wrong. 
By marfly lilcnce difappoint their rage. 

AlTiduous diligence confounds its foes, 
Rcfiftlefs, thtr inalicious crouds oppofe. 

Exert t^y powers, nor flacken in the courlc, 
Tliy fpotlefs fame fliall qualh all falfe reports : 

, Exert thy pow^s, nor fear a rival’s force. 

But thou lhalt Imite* at all his vain efforts^ 

Thy labours lhall be crown’d v^th large fuccels; 
The mufe’s aid thy Magazine lhall blefs. 


No 
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No pag^ ftiorc grateful to th’ harmonious nine 
Than that wherein thy labors we furvcy : 

Where folemn themes in fuller fplendor (bine, 
(Delightful mixture,) blepded with the gay. 
Where in improving various joys we find„ 

A weIcora#refpite to the weaiied mind. 

Thus when thenymphsinfome fair verdant mead. 
Of various flow’rs a beauteous wreath compofe. 
The lovelp violet’s azure-ptunted head 
Adds to the ctimlbn-blulhing rofe. 

Thus fplendid Iris, with hej varied dye. 

Shines in (he aet&er, and adorns the Iky. 

May za, 1738. BRITON. 


The provocation that gave rife to this furious con- 
teft, as it will prefently appear to have been, was 
tlie increafing demand for Cave’s publication, and 
the check it gpe to the falc of its rival, which at 
one time was to great as to throw back no fewer 
than feventy thoufand copies on the hands of the pro- 
prietors. To revenge this injury, the confederate 
bookfellers gave out, that Sylvanus Urban, .whom, for 
no conceivable reafoo, they dignified witnYhe appel- 
l^ion of Do£tor, was become mad, afligning as the 
caufe of his infanity, his publication in the Magazine 
of fui)<jry mathematical problems^^^iraysaj^d quefiions 
on abfirufe fubjefts, fent him by many of his learned 
correfpondents. Cave wh^ tor feme months had been 
rebutting the calumnies of his adverfaries, and ‘that 
with.fuch fuccefs as provoke4«thejn to the outrage 
above-qgientioned, now felt tl^k he had them at mercy . 
With that fagacity which we frequently obferve, but 
wonder at in men of How parts, he feemed to ancici- 

pa^ 
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pate the advice contained in the fecond and third 
ftanzas of Johofon"^ ode^ and forbore a reply, 
though not his revenge, which he gratified in fuch 
a manner as Teems to ahfolve him from the guilt im- 
putable in mod; cafes to that^paffion tl^ he did by 
inferting as an article of public intelligence in his 
Hiilorical Chronicle for the month of February'1738, 
the following paragraph : “ Monday ?o. About 8 
“ o’clock the famous Dr. Urban, having fome time 
“ paft been pofl^^ed with a violent frenzy, broke 
loofe from his nurfe,'and rug all through the ftreets 
“ of London and Weftminiler diftributing quack 
bills, fweafing he would, go vifit his beautiful 
Garden of Eden s raving againft Common Sen/e*, and 
“ the London Ma|;ihine, and linging a mad fong fet 
" to muiic by Peter the Wild Youth j but ^eing at 
" laft fecured, wasconVeyed.to his lodgings in Moor- 
" fields, whire he contiHties uttering horrid impreedf^ 
“ tions againft fevet&l bookfellers and printers. ’Tis 
" thought this poor man’s misfortune is owing to his 
having lately perplexed hfmlelf with hiblical quef. 
“ tions, m^ematical problems, afironontical equations, 
“ and methods to find the ibngitude.”— ‘ This filly 
‘ paragraph, and fuch like buffoonry, inferted in the 

* news-papers^ at the charge of the proprietors of the 

* London Magazine, is alt thejgnfwer given to the 
' temarks on their inimitable preftscet fome pajfages of 

* which are quoted in the ieginnir^ of this magazine f 

The 

• A party paper ‘ib^nthleil. 

f,!]! the courle ^ fl^y years pbfervtfioii I am able to re- 
collect one, and o'nly OM, infiance of thi* method of treating 
a fcurrilous adverfary. Ap ingenious mechanic, of the name of 
^ewlham, who With the alfiftancC of the late iDr. li^faguliers, 
$ad made many confiderable improvements in the connrnCUon of 

engines^ 
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The publication in the manner above-mentioned 
of this fenfelefs and malignant'fiiftion, and the care* 
and attention of Cave in the compilation of his Maga> 
zine, together with the al&ftance he received from a 
variety of ingenious and learned correlpondents, en- 
abled him in a ihort time to triumph over his rivals, 
and increaied the fale thereof to a number that no 
other could e^ver " 

It was no part of Cave*s original defign to give the 
debates in dther ltdull <5f {ferliam^t, but the oppofi- 
tion to the miilifterj a^d the fpirit that conduced it, 
had excited in the {>eq4)lC a great eagernefs to know 
what was g^ing forw^d in both, and he knew that 
to gratify that deOre ti^as to encreafe the demand for 
his pamphlet. Indeed' the experiment had already 
been made, for the fpeecHes in parliament had for 
fometii^e been given it^ the Polirical State of Great 
Britain, a publication above fpoken oQltend though 
drawn up by perlbns no way Ci^ual to ftieh an un- 
dertaking, weris well received. ' Thefe for the moft 
part were taken by ft^Bh, and were compiled from 
the information of lifteners and the ondei*-ofHcers and 
door-keepers of either Kcklfp} butCave had\n interefb 
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engines for exdnguifliing fire$| liid obtajped a patent for one in 
partigilar wbict) cenjoinel in onr and tbe fatoe machine the 
a£^ye power* of both tiands ipid fee,y an ignorant and im- 
padent pretender his ri^t^^'and the more to exaiperatc 

him» wrote with hh o^ handf^aiid fbbicribed a letter to^Mr!* 
Nasdham, made np of the fodiefi^abufe and a Bifeuflion of the 
principles of tneebanics in famgudgo* which its nonfenie and 
bad.^i]^lUng> convepel^no ideas^ Miv’ Newham printed and 
difperled fomfi thoufandcopieif verbatim et literat^ of this letter, 
and without a Bngle remark thereon funk thp reputation of his 
adverdry falow as ever after to be irretrievable. 
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with fome of thejj^embers of both, arifing from aa 
employment he held ii^thepbft-oifice, thatof infpcAor 
of the franks, which not only gave him the privilege of 
fending his letters free of,poftage, but an acquaititROce 
with, and occafions ofaccefs to many of them? 

Of this advantage he was too good a judge of his 
o*.vn inrerefttiot to avail himfclf. He thereh;)re de- 
termined to gratify his readers with as much of this 
kind of intelligence as he could procure and it was* 
fafe to communicate : his refolution was to frequent 
the two houfes whenever an important debate was 
likely to come on, and from fuch exprefllons and par- 
ticulars in the courfe thereof as could be colle6fed and 
retained in mem^, to ^ive the arguments on either 
fide. This refolutjpn.hl^.put into practice in July 
1736. His method oit'» Receding is yatioufly re- 
ported j but I have been informed by fome who. were 
inu.ch about him, that taking with him a friend, or 
two, he found means to procure for them and hitn- 
fclf admiilion into the gallery of the houfe of com- 
mons, or to Tome concealed ftatiofa in the other, and 
that then they privately took down tjotc? of the fe- 
veral lpeecl|^es, and, the general tendency and fub- 
ftance of the arguments. Thus furnifhed. Cave and 
his aflbeiates would, adjovyin <0 a neighbouring ta- 
vern, and compare and adjuft their notes, by means 
whereof and the help of their armories, they be- 
came enabled to fix at lead: the fubftance of wh9it 
they had fo lately heard and remarked- 

The reducing this crude matter into form, was 
the work of a future day, and of ail abler hand, via, 
Gutffrie, the luftorian, a writer for ijhe bookfellers, 
whom Cave retained for the purpofe ; the Ipeeches 
thjJs compofed were given monthly to the public, 
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and perufed and read with great eagernefs ; thofe who 
contemplated them thought they difcovered in them 
not merely the political principles, but the ftile and 
manner of the fpeaker ; the is, that there was little 
difcriminaton of the latter bed&een the Ipeeches of the 
belt and the word orators in either affembly, and in 
mod indances the perfons to whom they were afcribed 
were here made to fpealc with more eloquence and 
even propriety of diftion, than, in the place of de- 
bate they were able to* do : Sir John Barnard, for 
indance, a man of np learning or reading, and who 
by the way had been bred a quaker, had a dile little 
better than an ordinary mechanic, and which abounded 
withfuchphrafes as, if lb bcj^-fet cafe— -and — nobody 
more lb — and other fuch vdlgarifms, yet was he made 
in the Magazine to debate ^nlanguage as corred and 
polilhed as that of Sir William Wyndham or Mr. 
Pulteney j though it mud be confeded that fo weighty 
was his matter on fubjeds of commerce, that Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, as I have been credibly informed, was 
ufed to fay, that when he had anfwered Sir John Bar- 
nard, he looked upon that day’s buGneA^in the houfe 
of* Commons to be as good as over. \ 

The vigorous oppoGtion to the minid^r, and the 
motion in both houl^Pbf'che thirteenth of February, 
1740-1, to remove him, were a new aera in politics ■ 
and, a&ihe debates on that occaQon were warmer than 
bad ever then been known, the drawing them up re- 
quired, in Cave’s opinion, the pen of a more nervous 
writer than he who had hitherto conduded them, 
Johnlbn, who, in his former publications in p«-ofe, 
had given no vety favourable fpecimeAs of ftile, had 
by this time, by the dudy of the bed of our old 

Engltlh 
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Englifli writers, fuch as Sir Thomas More, Afcham, 
Hooker, Spenfer, archbifhop Sandys, Jewel, Chil- 
lingworth. Hales of Eton, and others, formed a new 
one, confiding in original phrafes and new combina- 
tions of the integral parts of fentences, which, with 
the infufion of words derived from the Latin and ac- 
commodated to our idiom, were fuch an improve- 
ment of the language as greatly tended to enrich it : 
Cave therefore thought him a fit perfon to conduct 
this part of his monthly publication, and, difmilling 
Guthrie, committed the care of it to Johnfon. 

Before this change of hands, tave had been checked 
by fome intimations from the clerks of the houfe 
of commons, that his printing the debates had 
given oftence to the Ipeaker, and might fubjedt 
him to cenfurc j this he, for fome time, regarded 
but little, relying poflibly upon the indulgence that 
had been fiiewn as well to the publilhers of the Po- 
litical State of Great Britain, wHo were the firft that 
ventured on this pradbice, as to himfelf ; but a re- 
folution of the houfe at length gave him to under- 
fiand, that it would be prudence in him to defift 
from it. 'J he thought of putting his readers on Ihort 
allowance was very unpleafing to him, and this, with 
the apprcHenfion that the fale of his Magazine might 
be affedled by the omifiion of a kind of intelligence 
which they had been accuftomed to, drove him to 
m&ny contrivances to evade the prohibition, out of 
which he chofe one that fcarce any man but himfelf 
would have thought of : it was the giving to the pub- 
lic the debates in the Britilh fenatc under a fidbitious 
defignation. •Every one, he knew,, was acquainted 
with Gulliver’s Travelsi he therefore, in his Magazine 

H foT 
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for June 1738) begins the month by feigning, that the 
dcbit<^ in the ienate Magn^ Lilliputia were then 
‘extant j and referring to the relblution of the houfe 
of pommons, above-tncntionfd, whereby he was for- 
bidden tOtinfert any account of the proceedings of the 
Briti/^ ^liament, he pretends to doubt not but his 
readers will be pleafed with the infertion of what he 
calls 'the appendix to captain Gulliver’s account of 
Litlippt, in their 4*00(11. A change of fidfitious for 
real names of perfoti^, countries, and provinces, was 
ablblutely neceflary for the carrying on this defign, 
andaccordingly^by tranipoiing the letters, and other- 
ivife anagramifiadzing proper names, he has, through 
.the medium of jionlenfe, given light to that which 
he. would be thought to conceal. 

Farther to ai^ Jus reader as to the names of coun- 
tries, (fee. he publiihed, at the end of his Magazine 
for 1738, a fiditious propofal for printing, by fub- 
feription, a work, itititlcd, Anagrammata Rediviva, 
of the art of c^ompofingan^ ref9lving anagrams, with 
, a reference txf the bookfcllers, agents, and matters of 
ihips, in the cities, countries, and provinces therein 
defoibed by barbarous names oppofed t^hofe which 
they areymeant.to flgnify ; he alfo, at the end of the 
Magazbesfor 1739, 1740, 1741, 1742, ‘and 1743, 
'gave a lift of chriftian and furnames pretendcdly 
fynonimdus, formbg thereby a key to that otherwife 
vpimelK^iW^ jargon which Cav^, by this fubterfugg, 
hadiihtri^eed into the debates.* 

The proprietors of the London Magazine, who alfo 
gave the debates^ but from documents lefs authentic 
>thati Aofc of Cave, conifieUcid by the fame neceflity 
4 - that 
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that forced him to this artifice, took another conrfe : 

' they feigned to giv^ the debates in the RpiTtan ft- 
nate, and by adapting Roman dames to the feveral 
fpeeches, rendered thim more plaulible*’ than they 
appear under Cave’s managemeht. 

The artifice however fucceeded in both itfftanc'es : 
the refblution of the commons was never enfbtced, 
and the debates were publiihed with impunity. I 
will not difgrace my page by the infertion of any of 
thofe barbarous appellations which Cave had in- 
vented, and which, I dare fay, were mufic to his ear ; 
but content myfelf with faying, that Guthrie ac- 
quiefeed in Cave’s fiction add the nonfenfe which it 
involved, and as it was found to anfwer its end, 
Johnfon fcrupled not to adopt it. 

The debates penned by Johnfon wkre not only more 
methodical and better connected than thole of Gu- 
thrie, but in all the ornaments of fiile fuperior : they 
were written at thofe feafons when he was able to 
raife his imagination to fuch a pitch of fervour as 
bordered upon enthufiafm, which, that he might the 
better do, hie practice was to Ihut himfelf up ip a 
room afligned him at St. John’s gatd, to which he 
would not fufFer any one to approach, except the 
compofitor or Cave’s boy for matter, which, as faft 
as he compofed it, he tumbled out at the door. 

Never were the force of reafoning or the powers 
of* popular eloquence more evidently dilplayed, or 
the arts of fophiftry niore clearly detedled than in 
thefe animated compofitions. Nor are they more 
wortliy of admiration for thefe their excellencies than 
for that peculiairity of language which diferiminates 
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the debates of each afiemMy from the other, and the 
▼wlotts colouring which he hasrfbund the art of giv- 
ing to particular ipeeches. The chara&eriftic of the 
one nfiembly we know is Dignity j the privilege of 
the other Freedom of Expreflion. To fpeak of the 
iirft, vrhen a member thereof endowed with wifdom, 
gravity, and experience, is made to rife, the Ifile 
which Johnfon gives -^rim is nervous, his matter 
weighty, and his arguments convincing i and when 
jtmerept^lar orator* takes up a debate, his elo- 
quence M>by him rcpfefented in a glare of falfe rheto- 
ric, fpecjous reafoniog, an affeftation of wit, and a 
■difpo^on to trifie with fubjeds the moft intereiting. 
‘UlTith great judgment alfo does Johnfon adopt the 
.umeftrained oratory of the other houfe, and with 
tqual focUily imitate the deep-mouthed rancour of 
]|^ltenef, and the yelping pertinacity of Fitt. 

^ an Uhiftration of the former part of this pohtion, 
1 ihatt here give two fpeeches, the one of the lord- 
chancxil^ Hardwicke on the motion of lord Car- 
•aeret'for an Itddmfs to bis Majefty, befeeching him 
to remofre Sir Eobent Walpole from his prefence 
md c^ncils for ever;, and the ojther of lord Chef- 
ixtRd/i on a bill, intitled, * An ad: for repealing 
>* cenain dntics on ipirituous liquors, and on licences 
* for the fame, and for laying other duties 

^ on ;|[nrituous liquors and on licences for retailing 
« die fiid -That .of lord Hardwicke is as 

•folk>ws«- 
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♦ My Lordsj 

* Though I very readily admit that crimes ought 

* to be punilhed, that*a treacherous adhitniftratton 
^ of public affairs is in a very high degree crimind, 

* that even ignorance» where it is the cohiequence 

* of* negled, deferves the fevereft animadverfion,' 

* and that it k the privilege add duty of diis houfii to 

< watch over the ftate of the nation, and inform hia 

* Majellyof any errors committed by his minifters; 

* yet I am far from being Coj^vinced either of the 

* juftice or neeeifity of the tt^>tion now under con- 

* fideration. 

< ThemoftAagfhhthndiiMdiouspartoftliechafge 
' againff: the right hohourable gentleman appeara to 

* conffll in this, that he has eng^offed an exorbitant 

* degree of poWer, and uforped an unlimited itr- 

* fluence over the whole fydem of government, that 

* he difpoles of all honours anti prefertpents, and 

* that he is not only firft but foie minifter. 

* But of this boundlefs uiinpation, ndy lords, whac 

* proof has been laid before you i what beyond loud 

* exaggerations, pompous rhetoric, and Ipedous ap- 

* peais to common fame ? common fame which at 

* lead may fometimes err, and which though it may 

* afford fufficient ground for fulpicioii hbd enquiry, 

* was never yet admitted as conclulive evidence, 

* Vhcre the immediate neceffitieS of the public' did 

* not preclude the common forms of ej^inndoo, 

* where the power of the offender did hot make it 

* dangerous tb attack him by a legal profecution, or 

< where the conduffc of the aceufer did not plainly 
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* difcover that they were more eager of blood than 

* of juftice, and more folicitoiui to deftroy than to 

* convift. 

* I hope none of thefe cireumftances, my lords, 

* can at prefent obftruft a candid and deliberate en> 

* quiry j with regard to the public, I am not able to 

* difcover any prelfing exigences that demand a more 

* compendious method of proceeding than the efta- 

* blilhed laws of the land and the wifdom of our an- 

* ceftors have preferibed. 1 know not any calamity 

* that will h; aggravated, nor any danger that will 

* become more formidable by fuffering this queftion 

* to be’ legally tried. 

•.’Nor is there, my lords, in the circumftances of 

* the perlbn acculed, any thing that can incite us to a 

* hafty procefs, for if what is alledged by the noble 

* lords is not exaggerated beyond the truth, if he is 

* univerfally detefted by the whole nation, and loaded 

* with execrations by the public voice, if he is conli- 

* dered as the author of all our miferies, and the 

* Source of all our corruptions, if he has ruined our 

* trade and deprefled our power, impoyerilhed the 

* people and attempted to enflave them,' there is at 

* leaft no dan^r of an infurre6kion in his favour, or 
*- any probability that his party will grow ftronger by 

* delays. For, my lords, to find friends in adverfity 
’ * and aflfertors in diftrefs, is only the prerogative of 

« inno^nce and virtue. . 

• ’i'he • j^ndeman againft whom this formidable 

* ^arge is drswn up» is, I think, not fufpedted of any 

* intention to >bave>f«CQorre either to force or Sight; 
KhehM. always appeared willing to.be tried by the 

* laws pf bis country, .apd to’ftand an impartial ex- 

■ * « amination j 
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« aminatipn; he neither oppofes nor eludes enquiry^ 

* neither flies from Jpftice nor defies it. 

* And yet lefs, my lords, can I fufpeft, that thole 

* by whom he is accqfed a<St from any motive that 

* may influence them to defire a fentence not fup* 
' ported by evidence or conformable to Qiith, or 

* that they can wilh the ruin of any ipan whole 

* crimes are not notorious and flagrant, that they 

* perfecute from private malice, or Endeavour .to 
' exalt themlelves by the fall of another. 

* Let us therefore, my lords, enquire before we 

* determine, and fufier evidente to precede ourlen* 

* tence. The charge, if it is juft, muft be by its own 

* nature eafily proveu, and that no proof is brought 
' may perhaps be fufiicient to make us fulpeft that it 

* is not juft. 

* For, my lords, what is the evidence of comtnoa 
*• fame, which has been fo much exalted and fo eonfi- 

* dentJy produced ? Does not every man fee that on 

* fuch occafions two queftions may be alked, of which 

* perhaps neither can eafily be anfwered, and which 
^ yet muft both be. refolved before common fame 
< can be admitted as a proof of fafts? 

* It is firft to be enquired, my lord$, whether the 

* reports of fame are neceflarily or even probably true. 

* A queftion very intricate and difiufive, entangled 

* with a thoufand and involving a thoufand diftinc* 

* ,tions a queftion, of which it may be faidy that » 

* mah may very plaufibly maintain either ^dey^ttodof ' 

* which, perhaps, after months or years wafted in dif* 

* putation, no other decifion can bq obtained than 
‘ wh*at is obvious at ch^ firft view, that they are 
f often true and often falfe, and therefore can only 
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* bfc ^^un'di of enquity, not reafons of determina- 

* tion. 

* 'But if it appear, my lords, that this oracle cannot 

* Be deceived, we arc then tp> enquire after another 

* difficulty, we are to enquire, Wiiat is fame ? 

* Ife fame, my lords, that fame which cannot err, a 
f report that flies on a fudden through a nation, of 

* which no itian can difeover the original ? a fudden 

* blaft of runAour that inflames or intimidates a peo- 

* pie, andobtains,withootauthority, agenerai credit ? 

* No i«an verfed in hiftory can enquire whether fuch 

* reports may not deceive. Is fame rather a fettled 
cpiriioQ prevailing by degrees, and for fome time 
eftablifhed ? How long then, my lords, and in 

* iM'hatd^reemuft it have been eftabliihed to obtain 

* undoubted credit ? and when does it commence 

* infkllible ? If the people are divided in their opi- 

* nioos, as in all public queftions it has hitherto hap- 

* pened, fame is, 1 luppofe, the voice of the majo- 

* rity. For if the two parties are equal in their num- 

* ’ bent, fkme will be equal, then how great mull be the 

* RHtjority before it can lay claim to this powerful auxi- 

* liary ? and how (hall that majority be numbered ? 

' Thefe queftiotis, my lords, may be thought, per- 

< haps with juftice, too ludicrous in this place $ but 

* in my (pinion they contribute to (hew the preca- 

* lioUs ahd uAcertain nature of the evidence fo much 

< confided in. , 

* Common fame, my lords, is to every man'^only 

* #hat he himfelf commonly he^s, and it is in the 
e fsbrawri^aiiy mao*a acquaintance to vitiate the evi- 

* iChich rtpettf and to fiui) him witK cU- 

* imourSi and terrify him with apprehen lions of mi<. 
: * le^eg never felt, ^and dangers invtfible, 

' Bbt 
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* But without fuch a combination* we ate to re- 

* member that moft^men afibciate with thofe of their 

* own opinions, and that the, rank of thofe that 

* compofe this afiemb^ naturally dilpoies fuch as ard 

* admitted to their company, to relate or to inyfenk 

* fuch reports as may be favourably received, lb that 

* what appears to one lord the general voice of com- 

* mon fame, may by another be thought only th6 

* murmur of a petty fa<ftion, defpicable with regard 

* to their numbers, and df tellable if we conlider 

* their principles. 

* So difficult is it, my lords! toform any folidjudg- 

* ment concerning the extent and prevalence of a^ 

* particular report, and the degree of credit to begived 

* to it. The induftryofa party may fupply the ddTeft 

* of numbers, and fome concurrent circumllancesmay 

* contribute to give credit to a falfe report. 

* But, my lords, we are ourfelves appealed to as 

* witnelles of the truth of fads which prove him to be 

* foie minifter, of the number of his dependants, the 

* advancement of his friends, the difappointments of 

* his opponents, and the declarations m<ide by his 

* followers of adherence and fidelity. 

* If it Ihould begranted, my lords^ thatthere is no- 

* thing in thefe reprefentations Exaggerated beyond 

* the truth, and that nothing is reprelented in an 

* improper light, what confequence can we draw but 
that the followers of this gentleman make nfi; of 

* diofe arts which have always beenprai^fed by the 

* candidates of prefemienti that they endeavour to 

* gain their patron’s fmils by flattery and panegyric, 

* &nd to kc;pp it by affiduky and an appearance of 

* gratitude ? And if fiich applications exalted any 

* man to th» aurhoritv and title of firft miniftei^ the , 

* nadoa 
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* nation has -nevei-, in my memory) been withouc 

* fome man in that ftation, for there is always fome 

* one to whom ambition and avarice have paid their 

* court, and whofe regards Ijavc been purchafed at 
*, the expence of truth. 

* Nor is it to be wondered at, my lords, that polls 

* of -hopour and profit have been bellowed upon the 

* friends of the adminiftration, for who enriches or 

* exalts his enemies? Who will encreafe the influ- 

* ence that is to beexcrtodagainllhim, or addllrength 

* to the blow that is levelled at himfelf? 

* That thO right tfonourable gentleman is the 
*,only difpofer of honours has never yet appeared ; 

, it is pot pretended, my lords, that he diftributes 

* tbepa without the confent of his Majelty, nor even 

* th.at his recommendation is abfolutely necefifary to 

* the fuccefs of any man’s applications. If he has 

* gained more of his Majeily’s confidence and elleem 

* than any other of his lervants, he has done only 

* what every man endeavours, and what therefore i$ 

* not to be imputed to him as a crime, 

* '^48 impofiible, my lords, that Kings like other 

* men fitould not have.particular motions of inclina- 

* tion or dilUke | it is pofilble that they may fix their 

* afi^ion upon objedls not in the highest degree 

* worthy of their regard, and overlook others that 

* may boaft of greater excellencies and more Ihining 

* merit) bat this is not to be fuppofed without prool^ 
*'and the regard of the King as of any other mhn, 
f hi one argument of defers more than he can produce 

* wbp has endeavoured after it without effed. 

* This imputed ufurpation mufi: be proved updn 

* bioiv either by his own confefilon or by the evidence 
, * of others, and it has not' yet been pretended that he 

* alTumes* 
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* aflumes the title of Prime Minifter, orindeed-thac 

* it is applied to him, by Rrty but hia enemin, and it 

* may cafily be conceived how weakly tite moft un- 

* corrupted innocenceavould be fuppoited if Rll the 
afper dons of its enemies were to be received as proofs 

* againft it. 

* Nor does it appear, my lords, that any other evi-« 

* dence can be brought againft him on this head, or 

* that any man will ftand forth and affiitn, that eithw 

* he has been injured himfeif by this gentleman,' or 
‘ known any injury done by him to another, bjr the 
' exertion of authority with wHich he was not lawfully 

* invcftedj fuch evidence, my lords, the laws of our 
‘ country require to be produced before any man can 

* be punilhed, renfured or difgraced. No mail is 

* obliged to prove his innocence, but may call upon 

* his profecutors to fupport their acculation, apd 

* why this honourable gentleman, whatever inayhave 
‘ been his condudl, Ihould be treated in a distent 

* manner than any other criminal, 1 am by no means 

* able to difcover. * 

* Though there has been noevidence offered of his 

* guilt, your lordftiips have heard an atteftation of 

* his innocence from the noble Nardac * who^ke 

* firft agVinft the motion, of whom it cannot be fuf. 

* peded that he would voluntarily engage to anfwer 

* for meafurcs which he purfued in blind compliance 
with the direftion of another. The fame tefflmo- 

* ny, trty lords, can I produce, and a0mi wiA equal 

* truth, that in the adminiftratioh of my prbviricerl 

* ^m independent, and left entirely to the decifiohs 
f of my owB judgment. 

• Puke. 
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• ln^,ei^«^£pvermnent^ my lords, as in every 

* fanaU^) fon^c, either by accident^ or a natural indul^ 
« ^j^or a diperior capacity, or feme other caufe,.will 
« dc engaged in more bufinei^and treated with more 
‘ confidence than others j but if every man is willing 

* to anfwer for the contlud: of his own province, there 

< is aU the fecurity againft corruption that can pof- 

* fibly be obtained} for if evpry man’s regard to his 

< own fafvQr reputation will prevent him from 

< betraying his truft or abuling his power, much more 

< will it incite him to prevent any mifconduft in ano- 

< tlvtr for which he muft himdlf be accountable. 
Mt?n trp ufually fu£Bciently tenacious of power, 

* an4 reajdy to vindicate their feparate rights, when 

< nothdr^ hot their pride is aiFedled by the ufurpation, 

* but lurply no man will patiently fuffer his province 

* to be invaded, when he may himfelf be ruined by 

* conduct of the invader. 

* Thus, my lordsfi it appears to me to be not only 
^ without proof, but without probability, and the firfb 
' mir^fter can, in my opinion, be nothing more than 
’ «%mi^able illu%>n« which, when one man thinks 

■ he has feen it, heihews to another as ealily fright- 
f ed as himfelf, ^oJ[oins with him in p/opagating 
' the notion, and in fpreading terror and refentment 

■ over the natipn, till at laft the panic becomes ge- 

* neral, and what was at fird only whifpered by ma- 


lice or prejudice in the ears of ignorance or credu- 
lity, i% adopted by common fame, an^ echoed 


charge, becaulb^t appeal to me to bh the only part 
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* of it necefiary to beekamincd^ for if once it be ac> 

< knowledged that the afiairs of the nation are eranf< 

* a£ted> not by the minifter but the admtniftration, 

* by the council) in \fhich every man' who fits thefe 

* has an equal voice and equal authority, die Uame 

* or praife of all the meafures muft be transferred from 

< him to the council, and every man that has advif^ 

* or concurred in them, will deferve the fiime cen- 

* fure or the fame applaufe ; as it is unjufi; to punidi 

* one man for the crimes of another, it is unjufi: to 

* chufe one man out for punifliment from among 

* many others equally guilty. , , ^ 

* But I doubt not, my lords, when all thofe meafures 

' are equitably cmxfidered, there will be no punifh- • 

* rnentco be dreaded, becaufe neither ne^igencehor 

* treachery will be difcovcred. For, my lords, with 
« regard to the treaty of Vincna^, letusfuppofeour 

* minifters deceived by ignorant or corrupt intellf- 

* gencej let us admit thacthe^ were cautious where 

* there was no danger, and negle&ed fiime pppor- 
' tunities which, if they had received better inloi^a- 

* tion, they might have improved to the advantage 

* and fecurity of the nation : what have they done 

* even under all the& di^advwitageous fiippofitions, 

* but fdllowed the lights which they judged moft 

* clear, and by which they ht^ed to be conduS:ed 

* to honour and to fafety ? 

• / Policy, my lords, is very different from prefcienci, 

* the u 
< cha^ 

•.ferve 

* confideration the weaknefr of another} a maxlih 

• Vicnaa. 
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*; more eminently true of political ivifclom, which 

* coofifteveiyoft^n only in difc^vering defigns which 

* could never be known but by the folly or treachery 

* (^thoft to whom they are uufted. If our enemies 
'were wife enough to keep their own fecrets, neither 

* our minifters nor our patriots would be able to 

* know or prevent their defigns, nor would it be any 

* reproach to their fagacity that they did not know 

* what nobody would tell them. 

*r If therefore, my lords, the princes whofe intereft 

* is contrairy to our own, have been at any time ferved 

* by honeft and wife fiien, there was a time when 

* our minifters could adt only by conjedfcure, and 

* might -be miftaken without a crime. 

* If it was always in our power to penetrate into 

* the intentions of our enemies, they mufl: necelTarily 

* have the fame means of making themfelves ac- 

* quainted with our projedts, and yet, when any of 

* them are difcover^, we think it juft to impute ic 

* to the negligence of the minifter. 

^ Iphus, my lords, every man is inclined to judge 

* hrkh psejudice and partiality. When we fuffer by 

* the prudence of our enemies, we charge our minif- 
f ters with want of vigilance, without confidering 

* that very often nothing is neceffary to dlude the 

* molt penetrating fagacity but obftinate filence. 

* If we enquire into the tranfadtions of pad times, 

* ihall we find any mao, however renowned for his abi- 

* Jiti^s, not fometimes impofed upon by falfhoods, and 
. * fometimes betrayed by his own reafonings into mea-> 

* fiirasdeftrudiveof the purpofes which he endeavo^r- 
^ ^ to promote ? /There is no man of whofe penetra- 

* tion higher ideas have been juftly formed, or who 

* gave 
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* gave more frequent proofs of an uncotnmon'penetra« 
‘ tion into futurity than Clcwmro *, |n^yet/ucceed> 

* ing times have fuflfciently difcovcifedthejWeakoefs 
' of aggrandizing Ble^fcu f bjr depre^ing tberia 

* and we wonder now how fq much policy could fall 

* into fo grofs an error, as not rather to fuffer power to 

* remain in the diftant enemy, than transfer it to ano- 

* ther equally divided from us by intereft, and far 

* more formidable by the fituation of his dominions. 

* Clewmro, my lords, fuffered himfclf to be hur- 

* ried away by the near prolpefl: of prefent advantages, 

* and the apprehenGon of preftnt dangers, and every 
' other man has been in the fame manner fometimes 

* deluded into a preference of fmaller prefent ad van- 

* tage to a greater which was more remote. 

* Let it not be urged, my lords, that politics arc 

* advanced fince the time of Clewmro, and that errors 

* which might then be committed by the wifHi; ad- 

* mipiftration, are now grofs and,reproachful : we are 
‘ to remember that every part of policy has been 
‘ equally improved, and that, if more methods.of 

* difeovery have been (truck out, there have ^eea 

* likewife more arts invented of eluding it. * 

* When therefore we enquire into the conduft, or 

* examine the abilities of a minifter, we are not to 
‘ expeft that he fhould appear never to have been 

* deceived, but that he fhould never be found to 

* have negledted any proper means of information, 
« nor ever to have willingly given up the intereft of 

* his country ; but we are not to impute to his Weak- 

* nefs what is only to be aferibed to the wifdom, of 

* tllbfc whoin he'oppofed. 

/ 

• CromwelL f France. t Spain. 

« If 
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* If this pica, my lords, is reafonable, it will be 

* neceflary for thofe who fuppoi^ the motion, to prove, 

* not only that the treaty of Vinena was never made, 

* but that the fallhood of fhe report either was or 

* might have been known by our minifters, otherwife 

* thole who are inclined to retain a favourable opi- 

* nion of their integrity and abilities, may conclude, 

* that they were either not millaken, or were led in- 

* to error by fuch delulions as would no lefs eafily 

* have impofcd on their accufers, and that by exalt- 

* ing their enemies to their ftations they lhall not 

* much confult the advantage of their country. 

* This motion therefore, my lords, founded -upon 
*' no acknowledged, no indifputable fafts, nor fup> 

* ported by legal evidence, this motion, which by 

* appealing to common fame as the ultimate judge 

* of every manis adions, may bring every man’s life 

* or fortune into danger, this motion, which con-> 

* demns without hearing and decides without exa- 

* mining, 1 cannot but rejeff, and hope your lord> 

* Ihips will concur with me 

This -nervous fpeech was occafioned by one of the 
e^rl of Abingdon in fupport of the motion, which he 
founded on the evidence of common fame. The 
drift of lofd Hardwicke’s ipeech is to invalidate that 
kind of teftjmony, and in this he dif{days the talents 
of a found lawyer and an eloquent orator ; but the 
private virtues of Sir Robert Walpole were fuch^ thee 
few of his enemies wilhed for a greater punilhment on 
him than the divefting him of power, and accordingly 
the motion contained no fpecific charge of crimes that 
called for publip juflice : it tended to fliew that the 
nuoifter had in^tentive to the complaints of the 
* Gent. Mag. 1741. page 402. 

merchants. 
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merchants* arerfe to the |3rt>fecutian of the wat-, and 
unfkilful in the- conc^fb of it, and ^at the coiiheil^ 
of the nation had not proiptred under his iAfluencet 
and that thefe fafts weA notorious thef^ere furely 
reafons for his removal, ahd’foperfeded the neceinty 
of legal forms, and that kind X)f evidence which is 
required to fupport a bill of attainder or an itn- 
peachment. Lord Hardwicke's argument may there- 
fore feem fallacious, but it was admiralily calculated 
to elude the charge ; he wilfully miftook the ideligh 
of the motion, and fet himfelf to invalidate the kind 
of evidence on which it was gybottded, and to IkeVr 
its infufHciency to iuppoit a legal pr^^utiOn, and 
fucceeding therein, Ids opponents the|t ar^ 

guments refuted when in truth they were not.' 

The Ipeech of Lord CbefterfieM oh a diffi^tentictb- 
je£b, and againlb a meafiire of a fucceedlAg, ahdi‘ as' it 
was pretended, a purer adihiniffration, h as fcdlotys. 

* My Lords, 

* The bill nowunderourcenfideratfortappeirf to 
' me to deferve a much cloftl' regard than- to 

* have been paid to it in the tfi^dgh 

* which it was hurried with the uttnofl; precipieidoni» 

* and where it palTed almolt #ti^Ot of 

* a debate! nor can I think cfaateSihiilireis #ith w^ch 
' fome lords feem inclined to pte& It fqmard here, 

* conliftent with the importance of the cdhf^uenca' 
' «whjch may be, with great reafbn, c^petSl^froin It. 

* It has t>een urged that where’ jb.^gif^t a ttbibbef 

* have formed expoftations of a national benefit l^m 
‘ anj Bill, fo much deference^ lead isjdufe wr ’theii' 

' judgment, asthatthebill fhould beironfidered 1^^, 

* committee. Thisj -tnlf^K;!r^‘I admit to 

' cafes, ajuft and reafonabierdinnaad, and will readily 
*’ I • allow 
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allow chat the propofal, not only of a confiderable 

* number, but even of any fin^e lord, ought to be 

* fully examined and regularly debated, according to 

* the ufual forms of this aflensbly. But in the pre- 

* lent cafe, my lords, and in all cafes like the pi elcnt, 

* the demand is improper becaufe it is ufclcis, and 

* it is ulelefs becaufe we can do now all that we tan 

* do hereafter in a committee. For the bill befoie 

* us is a moni^y-bill, which, according to the pre- 

* fent opinion of the cltnabs*, we have no right to 
‘ amend, and which therefore we have no need of 

* oOnGderiag in a conlimittee, fince the event of all 

* our deliberations muft be, that we are either to re- 

* je&^oripaff it in its prefent ftate ; for I fuppofe no- 

* lord will chink this a proper time to enter into a 
‘ controverfy with cite clinabs for the revival of thofe 

* privileges to which, I believe, we have a right,, 

* and fuch a controverfy, the lead attempt to amend 

* a money-bill will'certainly produce. 

. * To defire, therefore, my lords, tliat this bill may 

* betconGdered in a committee, is only to deGie that 

* it>inay gain one ,ftep without oppofition, that it 
*• may vprocced through tl.c forms of the houfe by 
*■ ftealeb, and that the conGderation ol it may be de> 

* layed'till the exigencies, of the govcinment Giall 
' be fo great, as not to allow time for ta;Gng the 
‘ fupplies by any other method. 

* .By chts-arttiace, grofs as it is, the patrons of th^s 

* wonderful. bill hope to obftrudt a plain and open 
^•dote^ion of its tendency. They hope, my lords, 

* ihnt tho-bill ihaJl opeQiie.4n the fame manner with 

liquor wliichjt/is intended to btinginto more 
( H^neral ufe; and thit, 9 t tho^^hat drink fpirits are 
* Cemmoas. 

> »■ *i< 
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* drunk before they are well aware that they are 

* drinking) the effe^ of this law lhall be perceived) 

* before we know that we have ma()e ir. Their iq- 
< tent is to give us a dram of policy >‘whieh> is to be 
' fwallowed before it is t^eO) .and which^« when; 
' once it is fwallowed) will turn our heads^ > 

< But, my lords, I hope we^lhall be fo cautious as 

* to examine the draught which thelc ftate-empirtcs 

* have thought proper to- offer us, and i' am cpnfi> 
‘ dent that a very little examination will- convince 
‘ us of the pernicious qualitiea of their new prepara? 
‘ tion, and ihew that it can’liave no other effedt 

* than that of poifoning the public.* •' 

‘ The law ^fore us, my lords, feema to be the 

* effec^ of that pradlice of which it is intended like- 
‘ wife "to be the caufe, alid to bC’-diftatcd by the 
' liquor of which it lb efiedually promotes the ufe, 

* for furely it never before was conceived by any man 

* intruded with the adminiftraciOn of public affairs, 

* to raife taxes by the deffruftion of the people. 

* Nothing, my lords, but ‘the- deftruAion of all 

* the mod laborious and ufefol-p^t of die nation, 

* can be expeided from the licenfe which is n^w pto- 

* pofed to be given, not only to drunkeiineis, but 

* to drunkennels of the mod deteffable.and danger* 

* ouskind, to- the abufe not only. intoxicating 

* but of poifonous liquors. 

•* Nothing, my lords, is mOre:itbffMd than to aflert, 

* that the ufe .of fpirits will be hiadt^cdby the bill 

* now before us, or indeed that it will not be in a 

* ver^ great degree promotedby it. -■ For what pro- 

* duces all kind of wickednels but ^fae prolpeA of 

* impunity on one part, or the Xblicitation of oppor- 

I a * tunity 
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\ tunt(y (HI the other ? Either of thefe have too fi e* 

* quently been fufficient td o>jerpower the fcnfc of 

* morality, and even of religion, and what is not to 

* be feared from them whcns they fhall unite their 
« force, and operate together, when temptations (hall 

* be increafed and terror taken away ? 

* It is allowed by thofe who have hitherto difputect 

* on either lide of this queftion, that the people ap- 
, ' pear obftinately enamoured of this new liquor : it 

* is allowed, on both parts, that this liquor corrupt^ 

* the mind and enervates the body, and dellroys 

* vig^ and virtue, ilt the fame time that it makes 

* thofe who drink it too idle and too feeble for work, 

* and white i^t<unpoverilhes them by the prefent ex- 

* peR(;|r, difwea them from retrieving its ill confe- 

* quences by fubfequent induftry. 

* It might be imagined, my lords, that thofe who 

* had thus hr agreed, would not eafily hnd any oc< 
' cafion of difpute, 'nor would any man, unacquaint- 
< ed Vdth the motives by which fenatorial (iebates 

* krk too, often influenced, fufpeft, that after the 

* pernicious qusdities of this liquor, and the general 

* inclination among the people to the immoderate 

* ufe e£ it had been generally admitted, it could be 

* afterwards encpired, whether it ought to be made 

* more common, whether this univerfal thirft for 

* poifon ought to be encouraged by the legiflature, 
' and whether a n<m ftatute ought to be made ^o 

* fecure drunkards in the gratification of their ap-> 

* petites. 

* To pretend, my lords, that the defign of this bill 

* ia to prevent pr^tiimiqilh the ufe of fpirits, is to 

ft * trample 
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* trample upon common lenfe, and to violate the 

* rules of decency a# well as of reafon. For when 

* did any man hear that a commodity was prohibit* 

* ed by licenfing its fie, or that to offer and refufe 

* is the fame a<5bion. 

* It is indeed pleaded that it will be made dearer 
' by the tax which is propofed, and that the increaie 

* of the price will diminilh the numbers of the pur- 

* chafers, but it is at the lame time expected, that; 

* this tax lhall fupply the expence of a war on the 

* Continent. It is aflerted therefore, 'that the con-^ 

* fumption of fpirits will be hindered, and yet, that 

* it will be fuch as ma^ be expe&ed to furnifh, from 

* a very fmall tax, a revenue fufficient for the fup* 

* port of armies, for the re*eftaBliihment of the 

* Auriftan * family,^ and the repreffion of the at- 

* tempts of Blefufcu f . 

* Surely, my lords, thele exploitations are not very 

* confident, nor can it be ima^hed.that they are both 

* formed in the fame head, thoogh they may be ex- 

* prefled by the fame moutb. tt is, however, 'fome 

* recommendation of a ftatefin'ab, ^hen, of his af- 

* fertions, one can be^ound reafonable or tAie, and 
< in this, praife cannot be denied toourpreient mi- 

* nifters ; for though it is undoubtedly falfe that this 

* tax will leffen the confumptidn of fpirits, it is cer- 
‘ tainly true that it will produce a very large revenue, 
^ a revenue that will not fail but with the people 

* from whole debaucheries it arifes. 

* Our minifters will therefore have the fame honour 

* wkh their predeceffors, of having given rife to a 

* new fund, not indeed'for the piyixient of our debts, 

• Aufirian. t Fwnec. 
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* bat for ttiHch mo^e^yaluatlc purpofts, for the 

* exaltation of pur hearts und<fr opprellion, for the 

* elevation of our Ipirits aniidft mifcarriages and dif- 

* appojntnnient $4 and ^pr tne cnearful fupport of thofe 

* debts which we have loft hopes of paying. They 

* are relblved^ m^,lordj, that the nation, which 

* pothing can tnake^tyife, Aa1{, while they are at its 

* head, at leaft be tnerryj and llnce public happi- 
» ncf? js ^ the. end of government, they feem to 

* imagine thit tliey ^lliall deferve applaufe, by an 

* expediei^ ^^icK w41 enable cVery man to lay his 

» car^ to* drown fbrrow, and lofe, in the 

* delig^^^ 9 ?|druj)i^ennefs, both the public miferies 

' apd hw'j?wn '' \ , 

‘ Surely^ my lords, men of this unbounded bene- 

* yolence and tnis^exalted genius, deferve fuch hoj- 

* nours as were never paid before j they deferve to 

* beftridepliutt upon every fign-poft in the metro- 

* polls, or to have* t£eir countenances exhibited as 

* tpke|is where |(^1s liquor ts to be fold by the licenfe 

* whlcn they bayc^Mured. They muft be at leaft 

* remetnb^red, to iumre' ages as the happy polici- 

* cianit.^ who after m expedients for raifing taxes had 

* been employed, dUcovered a new method of drain- 

* ing the Uif Veliques of the public wealth, and added 

* a new revenue to fhc government ; nor will thofe 

* who ihall hereafter |numerate the ^everal funds 

* now eftabltftied ahibiig us, forget} among the be- 

* nefa£tors to their country, the Uluftrious authors 

* of the drinking fund, 

* May 1 be allowed, my lords, to congratulat? my 
< PQuntrymen and feirdW'ftibJedi upon the happy 

* times which ate now approaching, in which no 

, * man 
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* man will be diiqualified Tot the privilege of being' 
< drunk ? when all ^ifcontehc and difldyatiy Ihall be 

* forgotten, and the people, though nbw conffdcred 

* by the miniftry as tbeir enemies, (hall acknowledge 
‘ the lenity bf that government! under which sdl re- 
‘ ftraints are taken away. 

* But to a bill for fuch dehrable purpoles, it would 

* be proper, my lords, to prefix a preamble in which 

* the kindnefs of our intentions (houM be more'lhlly 

* explained, that the nation may not nniftakil‘'our 

* indulgence for cruelty, nor epnfider their hene- 

* faftors as their perfeputorsi*. If thettfore this bill 

* be confidered arid amended, i(for^hj^ elfe hibuidic 

* be confidered?) in a comrti!tli^i''I fcall'liumbly , 

* propofe that it Ihall be introduced in this rit^riner : 

* Whereas thedefignsof the'pteleni jrniriiftry, what* 

‘ ever they are, cannot be executeid without a great 
^ number of mercenaries, which mercenaries cannot 
‘ be hired without money j” ario- ^ereas the prefent 

* difpofition of this nation tOdrunkerinefs,nncttribs us 

* to believe, that they will pay more ch^eatfqlly for 
*■ the undiftqrted cnjoyrincntp^diftllled llqubfs, than 

* for any Other concefl^n j^'^^cambe made by the 
‘ government } be it 5:na(Sh^,j|y theiCin^’s(tn6ft ex- 
‘ cellenpMajefty, that rib nriari^jfeWl hVrbafter be de- 
‘ nied the right of being drunk on the following 
‘ conditions.^ 

* This, mylords^ to trific bp/dn^erj rs the j^^ 

' preamble to this bill, whick con^nk‘ only tlie con- 

* ditions on wkich the people of this kingdohn are to 

* be allowed henceforward to ripe iri'^cbaucl|er3>, in 

* debauchery liceiifed by law^ , and counteriariced by 

* themagiftrates^ for there is no doubt but thofc on 

I 4 * whom , 
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* j«|ho|a 9 <the inventors qC tl^4ax (hall confer autho* 

* wiU b <5 dtrededco.»flift ihcir matters in their 
‘.^defign* tQ .encourage the cpnCunaption of that li- 

* jq^uor from which, fetch IftTgeorevenues are expe£ted, 
^^jukl to multiply,, without end, thofe licenfes which 

* arc to pay an yearly tribute to the crown, 

* By this unbounded licenle, my lords, that price 

* wiU he leflened, from the increafeof which the ex- 

* pl^^tions of the e^cscy of this law are pretended, 

* foi; the number, of retailers will letten the value as 

* |n all other caifs, and lelTen it more than this tax 

* .wiU inereafe U, Bettdes, it is to be confidered, that 
< prt:fi:n( thp trailer expeds to be paid for the 

* 4^08^‘^lih bS incurs by an unlawful trade, and 

* W’dlnot ttliiltt hia rnputation or his purfe to the mercy 

* of hia cuftpnfer, without a prottt proportioned to 

* the hazard ; but when once the rettraint ihall be 

* taken away, hn will lell for common gain, and it 

* can hardly be imagined, that at prefent he fubjeds 

* hinafelf ao infornnationa and penalties for lefs than 

* fis^penpe a gallon. 

^ 7he fpccious pretence on which this bill is founds 

* fid, .and indecdjfhe only pretence that defcrves to be 
t.tcfmedjfpf^ious, i»cbe propriety of tjucingvicei 
*. iflUt this rpafiim of government has,on this occalion, 

* been either miftaken or perverted. Vice, my lords, 
Ms not, properly, to be<taxed but fuppretted, and 
*^^beavy taxes.,3re fiiti;^mes the only means by which 
*^j|hnt fupprelBon can |se attained. Luxury, my 
f Wds, or the exce& of 4 W wb>^H ia pernicious only 

* by ita excefs, may very properly be ta^ed, that fuch 

* e$cefs, though not ftridly unlawful, may be made 

* moce difficult} *but die ufe thofe things which 

* are 
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* are fimply hurtfUj huftful ia their (wn nature and 

* in every degree^ is^to be probiiuted. None, nay 
( lords, ever heard in any nation of a tax Upon theft 

< or adultery, becaufe t tax implies a licenfe granted 

< for the ufe of that which is uoted, to all' who (hall 

* be willing to pay it. ^ 

< Drunkennefs, my lords, is univerfaliy, and in all 
« circumftances an evil, and therefore ought not to be 

* taxed, but punilhed, and themeans'of it not to be 

< made eafy by a flight impofl; which none can fed, 

‘ but to be removed out of the reach of the people, 

* and fecured by the heaviefl;*taxes levied with the 

* utmofl: rigour. 1 hope thofe to Whofe care the 

* religion of the nation is particularly conGgned will 

* unanimoufly join with me in maintaining the ne> 

< ceflity not of taxing vice but flipprefllng it, and unite 

* for the rejection of a bill, by which the future as 

* well as the prclent happineis of thoulands mull be 

* deftroyed *.* 

This fpeech is a contrail to that of lord Hard> 
wtcke, and to him who uttered it may be applied the 
character which bifliop Burnet gives of Waller, viz. 

* That he was only concerned to fay that which fhould 

* make him applauded ; he never laid the bufinefs of 

* the houfe to heart, being a vain and empty, though 
‘ a witty man.* 

The fubje£t of this important debate was a bill to 
reftrain the ufe of ipirituotis liquors, founded on evL 
dence that no lefs a quanti^ than (even millions of 
gallons thereof were yfsfrly diftUlcd and confumed 
jn this country, and that in many pariflies within the 

Gqit» Mag. ly+j* yag#6a5. 

bills 
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jpf^nndDrtaliijr, eycluGve of London and South* 
waik^ ev6ry£xth hoiife retailed them. The bill, 
tinder the iifflifence of the duke of Newcaftle, lord 
Carteret^ Mr. Sandys, and others, the then miniftry, 
paired t|e commons with little or no oppolition, and 
money was immediately railed on the tax thereby im- 
fo&d. In tbehoufeof lordsit was vehemently oppofcd 
by the biihops and many of the lay lords, with great 
fhrce of reauining, and by lord Chefterfield in the 
above Ipeeefa, which has little of argument in it, 
though it goes to prove, that the pradtice ought to 
hive been fupprefl^'rather than tolerated. It how- 
ever pifled,;apd notwithftanding the fubfequent laws 
lince made^b paUiate it, the evil to a great degree 
fubfifts su; ^is day. < 

In the peruiiddf thefe debates, as written, ,we can- 
not but wonder at the powers that produced tl^em. 
The author had never padl^ thofe gradatkins that lead 
to the knowledge df men fp# bufinefs : born to a 
narrow fortune,- of no profsi&on, converfant chiefly 
with'^books,. and, if we believe fome, fo deficient in 
the formalities of difoourfe, and the pradlices of cere- 
ine>ny,-n8 in converfation tobe fcarce tolerable ; unac- 
quainted with the ftile of any other than academical 
difputation, and fo great a ftranger to fenatdrial man- 
ners, that, he never was within the walls of either houfe 
ofparlismenc. .qhderthefe difadvantages, 

ih^kl be ayettofr^us^n.fy^ippfjdehate, tocompofc 
fpeechespf fochexeellpfitssk both yn matter and form, 
asfoarcely toheeq.uaUo(|^y thole of the moft able and 
ii*l^periehcedftatiefmen,i$,iray,matterofafl:onilhm,ent, 
and a proof of talents t^^quali£ed.hin| for a fpeaker 
in the moft augufl: aftemhly qn , earth. . 


Cave, 
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Cave, who'had no the pdiiveVs'lif clo^tfeitee 

/over the human mlhdi]b(§came TefifitSc of its efie6l:s 
in the profits it brought him': hc^'hld^Ong thought 
that the fuccefs of his h^agizine ^fOteed^^dithfoiTc 
parts of it thk were conduced' tfy'hirfiftff,‘ vi’liieh 
were the abridgement of weekly papers written ag^finlJ: 
the miniftry, fuch as the Craftfman, Fog’s Jourhd, 
Common Senfe, the Weekly Mifcellapy, the' Woli- 
minfter Journal, and others, arid alfo triiarih^lingtlie 
paftorals, the elegies, arid theforigSi the’ifepTgrantisy aiid 
the rebufes that were font hirirby i^irioUs CoritefjiOS- 
dents, and was fcarCeljr ible'towWcTcanifcs that'at 
this time increafed the 'fate of his’paViSphict frUrnTteh 
to fifteen thoufand (iopies'imbnthv mil not; Sc 

felt them, and rrianifefted his good fdrttfho by buying 
an old coach and a paTt of oldOf hbil^ /'and',' that he 
might not incur theTul^iciUn Of pride irt fetting up ah 
equipage, he difclOftd tbflite wbridihe fourcc of Kis 
affluence, by a reprefentation of St. Jobn‘%gate, in- 
ftead of his arms, on the dd'Or-parihcl.' ‘ This he tbfd 
me himfelf was the reafbn of difliriguiffling his car- 
riage from others, by what fbririi 'might think' a whini- 
fical device, arid alfo for”cau|iog be UngraW^ 
on all his plate. 

JohnfiSn had his feWftfd, oVffif%ri5’Sbbve the peon- 
niary recompence vouebfafcd ;.hijfta by Cave, in the 
general applaufe of 'his> labotirs^ wHilch the increated 
'demand for the MagazMb liri^leat bufthis^ -as his 
performances fell fhOrtUf hl^pblfrersf,' ^gratified him bli t 
littlej onthecontrary,'he^iapiirOVedthedeceicheWas 
compel led to pradice ; his notion's ofhhOrality'Were'fo 
ilrift, that h*e would fcarcely alloiw the violation of 
truth in themoft trivial inftances, andfaw, iofallhood 

of’ 
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iS^^ikinds, a. turpitude that be would never be tho> 
roughtjF reconciled to : and. though the fraud was 
perhaps not greater than the fi^itious relations in Sir 
Thomas More’s Utopia, lordfiacon’s Nova Atlantis, 
iuid bifliop Hall’s Mundos alter et idem, Johnfon 
was not eafy till he had difclofed the deception. 

In the mean time it was curious to obferve how the 
deceit operated. It has above been remarked, that 
Johnfon had ihe art to give different colours to the 
ftyeral fpeeche8,., fo that Ibme appear to be declama- 
tory and energe^, refembling the orations of De- 
mofthencsi cfthersHIctf^thofe of Cicero, calm, perfua- 


jBye j more particularly thofe attributed to fuch 

Counccy-g^i^j^ent n^rchants, and feamen as had 
feats ittptu’liament, bearthecharaflerifticof plainnefs, 
bluotnefs, and ainrafFeSed honefty as oppofed to the 
plaufibility of fuch as were underftood or fufpefted to 
^ CouF|i<;rs : th®. artifice had its effedl-} Voltaire was 
betrayed^y it into a decimation, that the eloquence 
of ancientOreece and Rome was revived in theBritilh 
fenate^ and a fpeech of the late earl of Chatham 
when Mr. Pitt, in oppofitipn to one of Mr. Horatio 
Walpol^, recei^d th? higher applaufe, and was by 
all dbatiread it talcen for genuinej • and we are further 

told 


• Tha fpeech here sUU;ikd*toi<tafcuig^it to have been fjpoken as 
Ulspriateaywth.atteiadia'vdebateioik'lvbiilfor the encouragement 
aadmcieaieof A^eh, Ooatiuiiingadanfe for aregifterof feameni 
did was itf of .imprefling for the 

wMch<WHi#af4a»|i#awi«iteMal meafurc, was vehe- 
jdl^lyipppiofed. -leiiwte^y* void ofergament and loaded with 
a{iifie;ittt'h> fober.teproof of sgrave and experienced fenator.' To 
jadge oHfo'tdeills, lOld «s i^^fisekiien ofth«^)«dcer*( netbod of 
ddiatidg at thnt harly perihd of his lift, Uis neceffiury to compare 

it 
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told of a perfon in a high office under the government; 
who being at breakfaft at a gentleman's chambers in 

Gray’s 

It with that to which it pretends to be an anfwer, and for that 
puipofe both are here infertedj and firft chat of Walpole. 

* S I R, 

* I was unwilling to interrupt the courfe of^his debate while 
' it was carried on with calmnefs and decency by ftien who do not 
' fuder the ardour of oppofition to eloud their realbn« or traeiport 
' them to fttch expreffions as the digiuqr of this aiTcmbly does not 
^ admit. I have hitherto deferred to.aftfwer die gentleman who 

* declaimed againd the bill with fuch fluency of rhetoric, and 

* fuch vehemence of geflure, who charged the advocates £>r the 
^ expedients now propofed, W?th having no regatd to any ilfte- 

* reft but their own, and with making laws only to coafitme 

* paper, and threatened them with the defldSUon of their adhe« 

* rents, and the loft of their influence, upon this new diiboveiy 

* of their folly and their ignorance. 

' Nor, Sir, do I now anfwer him for ally other purpole' than to 

* remind him how little the clamours rage, and petolancy of 

* inve^ives contribute to the purpofes for which this aftembly is 
' called together ; how little tkediicqvery of truth b promoted, 

* and the fecurity of the nation eftabUihed by pompous diftbn 

* and theatrical emotions. 

* Formidable founds and furious declamdtions, confldant af- 

* fertions, and lofty periods, may afleft the young and tmeic- 
' perienced, and perhaps the gentleman may have contracted his 

* habits of oratory by converfing more with thofe of his own age 

* than with fuch as have had more opportuaitfes of acquiring 

* knowledge, and more fuocefsful methods of communicating 

* their fentiments. 

* If the heat of hisaemper, Sk, ^eould fuficr him to attend 
^ to thofe whofe age and long acquaintance with bufineft^ give 

* them an indilputable yight to deference and fuperiority, he 

* wauld learn, in time, to reaibn rather than declaim, and 

* to prefer juftmft of nrgitmcat, and an aecupate knowledge of 

^ fads,' 
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Gtay's inn, Johnfon being alio there, declared, that 
4>]!^the ftlle alone of the fpeeches in the debates, he 

could 

* to founding epithets and fplendid fuperlatlves^ which 
^ may dillurb the imagination for a moment, but leave no lailing 

* impreffion on the mind* 

^ He will learn. Sir, that to accufe and prove are very diiFer- 

* ent, and that reproaches, unfupported by evidence, afFedl 

* only the chara^erof him that utters them. Excurhons of fancy 

* and flights of oratory are indeed pardonable in young men, 

* but in no other, and it would furely contribute more, even to 

* the purpofe for which^ftme gentlemen appear to fpeak, that 

* of depreciating the ccMidtfftjof the adminiftration, to prove the 

* inconveniences and injufliee of this, bill, than barely to affert 

* them, with whatever magnificence of language or appearance 

* of zeal, honefty or companion/ 

yo this ibber andvtemperate fpeech uttered 1>y a grave fenator, 
whd had ierved his* country in Various capacities, and whofe mo* 
ral chara£ler was irreproachable, the following was the anfwer 
of Mr* W^illiam Pitt ; 

•Sin, 

* Thu atrocious crime of being a young man, which the ho* 

^ nouraUe gentleman has with fneh fpint and decency charged 

* upon me, 1 fhall Uj^ther attempt to palliate nor deny, but 

* contentjnyfelf with wiihing,. thfit 1 may be one of thofe whofe 

* follkamay ceafe u^ith their yonth, and not of that number 

^ who are ignorant in fpite of experience. \ 

« Whe 4 Mtr.y 4 puth can be imputed to any man as a»reproach, 

* 1 wsU not, SiN^jIfumv province of determining ; b'ht furely 
*^age S9ay bvcutfie judly xoniemptible, if the opportunities which 

* it hringy jyified away without improvement, and viccrap'' 
«/«pears to prpaa^<||^eil the paffiions have fubfided. The wretch 

* diA^,« 4 fterha^iag (sen. the confeqoences of a thoufand errors, 

* ^^tinaes ftiUi to |flai^r, and whofe %ge has only added ob* 

< lo llapidity, ia foieiy the objed: of either abhorrdhee 

< or CQpttiqipt. and doderveajiot that 1^ grey head fliould fecure 
^ bba Aoifk ifliiilts. 


' Much 
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could fevcrally a0ign them to the perfons by wh</n 
they were delivered. Jphnfon upon ^earingchis, could 

not 


' Mach more. Sir. is he to be abhorred, who. a< he has ad- 
' vanced in age. has receded fron|f||||tdtV >nd becomes more 

* wicked with lefs temptation, who promtntes htmfelf for money 
^ which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains of his life in 

* the rain of his country* 

* But youth. Sir, is not my only crime ; I hmre been accufed 

* of adting a theatrical part. A theatrical part may either implf 

* fome peculiarities of gefture, or a*difflmulation of my real fen- 

* timents, and an adoption of cheepifiiotts and language of ano* 

« ther man. ^ 

* In the hrft fenfe. Sir, tLd charge is too trifling to be con- 

* fated, and deferves only to be mentioned that it may be def> 

* pifede 1 am at liberty, like every other man, to ufe my own 

* language ; and though 1 may perhaps have feme ambition to 
' pleafe this gentleman, 1 ihall not lay myfelf under any reflrainti^ 

* not very folicicoufly copy his didion or his rnien^ however ma- 

* tured by age, or modelled by experience. 

* If any man ihall, by charging me w^th theatrical behaviour, 
' imply, that £ utter any fentiments bat my own, 1 (hall treat 

* him as a calumniator and a villain, nor (hall any protedlion 
' (helter him from the treatment which he deferves. 1 (hall, on 
' fuchanoccaiion, without fcraple, trample upon all thofe forms 
' with which wealth and dignity intrench themfelves, nor ihall 
' any thing but age reftrain my refentment. Age, which'aiways 

* brings one privilege, that of being infoleut and fepercilious 

* without pjlniihment. 

^ But w^ regard^ Sir, to thofe whom I have ofibnded, I am 
< of opimn, that if 1 had adled a bomwed part, 1 (hoald have 
*^avoyl^ their cenfure ; the heat that offended theih is the ar^ 
‘^ofjr of convidUoii, and that zeal for the fervtce^of my country, 

* which neither hope nor fear (hall influenfee me to A^preis. I 
« will not (it unconcerned while my liberty H itivaddd, nOr look 
« in filence upon pubKc robbery, i will'exe^ my endeavtitus, at 

* whatever hazard, to repel the aggrfeflbr dnd dfZg tli^ VJiief to 

* joftice, whoever mey ftot9& the4‘ia .dies’ Titli^ar« W wbo- 

* 1 -,. . . ^ 
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1^ refrain from undeceiving him, by confefling that 
himielf was the author of them all. 

It muft be owned, that with rcfpefl: to the general 
principles avowed in the ipeeOhes, and the fentiments 
therein contained, tt\ey agree with the characters of 
the peribns to whoiAf^ey are afcribed. Thus, to 
inftance in thofe of the upper houfe, thefpeechesof the 
duke of Newcaftle, the lords Carteret and Hay, are 
cidm, tempei%te and perfuafive } thofe of the duke of 
Argyle and lordTalbot,ifurious and declamatory, and 
lord Chefterfield's and lord Hervey’s florid but flimly. 
In the other houfe the*i^eeches may be thus charade- 
rijfedi the minifter'S mild and conciliatory, Mr. Pulte- 

* ever may partake of their plander. And if the honourable 

* gentleman— At th^fe words Mr. Winnington rofe up» and cal- 
ling Mr. Pitt to order, made a Ihort to which Mr. Pitt 

made this atifwer : 

* If this be to pfOlerv^ orders there is no danger of indecency 

* from the moft liceatiotts tongtte, for what calumny can be more 

* atrocious, or what reproach more fevere^ than that of fpeaking 

* with regard to any thing but truth. Order may fometxmes be 
« broken by paffioo or inadvertency, but will hardly be re-efta- 

* blifbed by monuofs tike this, who cannot govern his own paf- 
fion, Whilft he it reftmtning the impetuofity of others. 

* Hi^py, Sir, would it be ibr mankind, if every one knew hU 
^ own province ; we ihQuld not then fee the fame m» n at once a 

* crimitel |nl4 o judge, nior would this gentleman^ ^(Tame the 

* light of to others, what he has not learned^! imlelf. 

* Tknf I mey felmti ui fiime degree the favour which^^e in«- 

* U 19 M ^ ndvift him never hereafter to exert 

< on thefbljtAof ofd^, but whenever he finds himfetf inclined. 
^ Ip ^eek 0n fiKhrmtehfiods, to remember how he has now fuc- 
« needed, ntdcoadeanrin dLence, what his cenfures will never 

* lefcMn V 

* SMK Uif: ijlft, ptjft $68 er 
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ney’s nervous, methodical and weighty, Mr. Shippen’s 
blunt and dogmatical,i3ir John Barnard’s cl^ar, efpe- 
dally on commercial f^bjcdls, Lyttelton’s ftiff and 
imitative of the Roman oratory, and Pitt’s ^oid of 
argument but raplodically and difFulively eloquent** 
In other particulars the debates of Johnfon are liable 
to the fame objeftions, but in a greater degree, as 
thofe of Guthrie; the language of them is too good, 
and the ftyle fuch as none of the perfons to whom the 
fpeeclies are afllgned were able to difeourfe in. 

The confeilion of Johnfon aljove- mentioned, was 
the firft that revealed the fecret that the debates io- 
ferted in the Gentleman’s Magazine were fi£titious» 
and compofed 1;^ himfelf. After that, he was free^ 
and indeed induftrious, in the communication of it, 
for being informed that Dr. Smpllet was writing a 
hiftory of England, and had brought it down to the 
lad reign, he cautioned hjtn not^to rely on the de.. 
bates as given in the Magazine, for that they were 
not authentic, but, excepting as to their general im- 
port, the work of his own imagination. 

As the fubjeids of thefe debates are i|t this time be- 
comevery little interefting, not attempt, farther 

than I have already done, to embelliibvheie memoirs 
by a fcledtidn of any of thofe nervotif pt 

eloquent ^aflages with which th^^^iilbouD^, 
rather a^t is impodlble in th^^lad^ o( H 
be^vpra two contending parties^ d%(ertniiie*tho 

4 ^'' ... ' 

* Mr. Pitt profeflisd himfelf to be na reaibQfr.. 3 dfav‘th* 
ings of his party to lettle the method of coadsUftiH^pai^driiatey iw 
oppofitibn to the miniRer, he declined tbe enforcing jlafditldar 
charges of mal-adnnniftration, and alwsj« chj|fe^wj^^e£j4j^ 
the peroration. 

merits 
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mVits of their feveral pretenfions, or diftingulfli be- 
tween fpecious, <and found reafoning. In the at- 
tempts to remove the minifterf experience has how- 
ever convinced us, that ambition and perfonal re- 
fentment were the motives that actuated his oppo- 
nents, for neither when they attained to power did 
they manifeft greater integrity, nor did they ceafe 
to praAife thofe methods for the maintaining their 
influence over the public councils, which were im- 
puted to him as criminal. 

It is beflde my purpofe to enter into a formal 
defence of the admtiitftration of this fervant of the 
public, or to attempt a dete£bion of the arts that 
were pra£tifed to render him odious : I will never- 
thelefs mention a few faffs refpeffii% him that have 
come to my own knowledge, and may ferve ^ ex- 
culpate him, in fome degree, from the charge of 
being an enemy to the conflitution or the interefts 
of this country. < 

When he firft came into power, he found it his duty 
to undertake the arduous talk of reconciling the people 
to the dominion of a prithee born in a foreign country, 
and lecuring the fuccefikto to his defeendants, and 
this he lived to, fee efieffed. War he hated as much 
as Ibhie of his fucceflbrs did peace, and from a war 
with Spain he forelaw that no good could ^llow : the 
fettlements abroad of that power are very rek^otc, and 
in a climate deftruffive to Englilhmen i fo that what 
we were ever able to take from them we never^ffiild 
b.q\d. The e^(enGqn of empire was never his wilh ; 
but the encouragement of commerceandtheimprove- 
tnentofthe revenue, inboth which fu^jeftshislkill was 
unrivalled, en^ofled his attention. To cflfeft the one, 
3 « 
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a greater number of laws in it&favourwereframed at^ ' 
paired under his fan£lion> than: had evey been enafbed 
in any known period df equal duration with his mi«, 
niftryj and to carry thtfothef into praflice^ hepro- 
jefled a fcheme for an extenfion of \he excilei as the 
only means of putting a Hop to the frauds bf mer- 
chants and illicit traders, and making the r^^ptsof. 
that branch of the public income equajL, to WmiPthey 
were computed at. This fcheme, it is tirae, fobjje(fte4 
him to much obloquy, and .he was neeeflltated tq 
abandon it s but in a fucceeding adminiftration it was 
partly carried into execption, if the exprefs folicita-, 
tion of the principal perfons. concerned in that article 
of trade which it wasfu gg eftcd would have been iBoft 
affefted had the fcheme palled into a law : ^d after* 
wards the moft popular minifter th,i^ ever directed 
the councils of this country, fcrupled not to declare 
in full fenate, that if ever a time Ihould arrive that 
was likely to render the proje^ fea0ble, hitsfelf 
would recommend an extenhon of the excife-lawa 
as a meafure big with advantage . to commerce, 
to the revenue, and to the. general inierefts of the 
kingdom. 

The queftion whether he w^as.in principle an en^tjoy 
to his country or not, will pplSbly be decided by the 
followingyaft, which the bell authority warrants me 
in relati^: When he was leized with ciie.diib.rder 
th^t a period to his days, and from its vibl<;ec« 
kpida abandoned the hope of living much tonger, 
£e called one of his fons ta him, gave hloahiableOi^n^ 
and with tears in h^s eyes told him, thatfrom intelli- 
genccf he had obtained, be would alTure-him tbatwithr 
in a twelvemonth’s time .the crown , of® ogbmd. would 
be fought for upon Englilh ground : ,the/obCequent 

K »■ rebellion. 
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reSeJlion in 1745, and the irruptions of the enemy 
bejrofld the borders of the north, verified this prc- 
tlidion. 

As I ihall have bat Itttic ^cafion to fay more of 
the debates in parliament as they appear in the Ma> 
gasdnCf I ihall clofe the account above given of them 
ivrth i^ing, that Johnfon continued to write them till 
the pacing die bill for reftraining the fale of fpirituous 
liquors, which was about the end of the year 1743. 
After that they were written by Dr. Hawkefworth, 
and by him continued to about 1760, within which 
period'the plan of tHl Magazine was enlarged by a 
review of new publications. In this, Mr. Owen 
Ruffhead'was firft employed, but he being, in about 
two years, invited to fuperintend a re-publication of 
the .Statutes at large, the office of reviewer dropped 
into the hands of Dr. Hawkefworth, who, though he 
was thought to exercile it with fome afperity, conti- 
nued in it till about the year 1772, when he was em- 
ployed to digeft the papers of fundry late navigators, 
and to become the editor of tfiat collection of voyages 
which in the catalogues'of bookfcHers is diftinguilh- 
ed by his name. 

About this time Johnfon was folicited to undertake 
an employment of a kind very different f^om any he 
had ever been accuftomed to : it was to 'Compile a 
catalogue of books i a talk, which at firft viw, feems 
to be not above the capacity of almoft the lot;eft of 
literary artificers, but on a nearer was found 
quire the abUities Of one of the higheft. Olborne 
the bookfeller, had ventured on the purchafe of the 
earl of Oxford’s, library of printed books, at the^price 
of 13,000]. an& meaning to'dilpofe of them by fale 
at his ftiop in the ordinary way, projefled a catalogue 

thereof 
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thereof diftributed into common 
tavo volumes, which^ being fold 'for five (hillings 
each, would pay itfelf, ^and circulate throughout the 
kingdom and alfo abroad. 

It is pi obablo that Olbornc had confulted Maittaife, 
then one of the mailers of We&min&er fcheal, and 
who had formerly afiifted in maklngout theCatalogus 
librorum manufcriptorum Angliae & Hibemise, on 
the fubje£i; of his intended catalogue, and that Mait- 
t.rii e might have furnilhed thtf general heads or clafles 
under which the feveral books are arranged, a work 
of fome labour, and that required no fmall ftock of 
erudition. This at lead is certain, that he drSw up 
a Latin dedication of the whole to Lord Carteret, 
then fecretary of (late, and fubfcnbed it with his 
name; but the under- workmen were, as I conjee* 
ture, firft Oldys, and afterwards Jobnlbn, who while 
he was engaged in fo fervile an employment refembled 
a lion in harnefs. The former of*the(e pcrlbns was « 
natural fon of Dr. Oldys, a civilian of fome eminence, 
and fubfifted by writing for the bookfellers. Having 
a general knowledge of books, he had been long re- 
tained in the fervice of Edward Earl of Oxford, and 
was theiefore by Olborne thought a fit perfon for 
his purpofii; but whether they difagreed, or that 
Oldys wa^indered by the refiraint of his perlbn in 
the Flefl^ a misfoltune that he laboured under fome 
tin^e ymout that period, he defifted, after having 
^tfCfeeded to the end of the fecond volume. The 
third and fourth 1 conceive to be the work of 
Johnfpn * : the fifth is nothing more than a cata- 
logue of Ofborne’s old ftock. The 

* Atwhatpartof thecataJogueOIdyi’tlaboitoendedandJobiii- 
K 3 * fott’a 
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'*rhe catalogue of the Harleian printed books^ for 
of the manuferip^ there ia a^iother in being, drawn 
’up by an able hahd> is of chat kind which philolo- 
gies call Bibliotheque Haifonnle, in which beiides 
the title, and the colophon containing the place and 
year of publication, a defeription of each article is 
given, ferving tb bodi its intrinlic and extrinfic 
worth, tho bands through which it has pafTed, and 
various other particulars that fend to recommend it. 
1 will feleft a fOW exaihples of this kind from the third 
Voluthe, and leaye-^llfe reader to applaud the judg* 
trfOqt of Olborne in appointing fo able a man as 
Johnfon to this laborious talk, and the induftry and 
perfevfrahce of the latter itl the performance of it. 

* No. 413. The Antiquities of Stonc-Henge on 
« Salilbury plain! reftored by Inigo Jones, architeft- 

• general to fhe King, publilhed by J. Webb, 
5 1655* 

^ This book haa its margins (fides, tops and 

* bottoms, in many leaves) almoft written 

* throughout, with fomc of the ftrangeft 

* notes, perhaps, to be met with, no ways re- 

* lating to the fubjedl-matter, nor to one ano- 

-Iba’s begin I have no exprefs authoritjr for faying It is related of 
Johnfon, by a per£>n who was very likely to know tWfa^l, that he 
was employed by Olbortte to make ' a caaalogae of i^e Haileian 

* Library,' and if not to make fnch remarks on the bbqks as are 
above infeftedT, an ordinary hand would have done as welrs.]^‘’^it 
retired the learning of a'ftholar tofnrnilh fnch intelligence as TITS' 
catadogud contains.' 'Thk is Ohe of the fa£U on which I ground my 
•dertion dtat Johnfon worked dn the catalogue : to diferiminate 

. bnnreen hia notes and thofe of Oldys, is not eafy ; as literary 
curiofities, and Is a fpecimen of a great work, they neverthelefs 
defem afttndo^ 

* ther. 
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then, except yi one or two places; The book 
is infcribed^by Ji H^ebb to Pbilip‘ carl of 
Pembroke znd^Mcntgomeryt Ibme tione lord- 
chamberlain to King C^tfr/erl.. and ch^cel- 
lorof Oxford. And it had been his own copy* 
for the laid earl has, in the next leaf, writ 
his own name,- which is ^parently the fame 
hand with that in which all thole marginal 
eruptions of his memory and Ipnagination 
were written- Some following polleflor, or 
reader of this bo(|^ difcovering the laid 
writing to be his loridlhip’s, has written in 
the margin againll his name ** This Philip 
earl of Pembroke and Montgomery meA the 
writer of thcfe wild notes. A. tP'ood would 


** have lefs belied him in calling him a mad- 
** man, than in faying he was illiterate and 
«* could not write his jiame.” The notes 

* are written in Latin^ French and Englijb, 

* in profe and verfe, containing truth, fiction,' 

* trifles, matters of ufeful intelligence, fome 

* enough to make you merry, others melan- 

* choly. He feems to have ‘been under the 

* difpleafure of Cromwell and his daughters. 
‘ yDf the former he fays Ravilliac Cromuell 

is to be pulled a pieces with wild horles, 
upon London ftreets, and then to be hanged, 
“ drawn, &c. not dccapited in jeft.” p. 31. 

* In the fame page where he has writ his name« 

* he has thefe words : ** If he be mad, as 
** my lady Harwood fais, (whole tongue is no 
** llaunder,) it is rather for wanting the 1 0000 

pounds a year his father firocniled to. give 
K 4 ** him. 
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** him, than that he thinks 6000 pounds a 
“ year too much for him to manage, with 
Wilton and Ramfbflryi for he is very 
** learnedly proud, sAid proudly learned.” 

, * In feveral places he has mentioned Inigo 

* JoneSf the King’s furveyor, affirming in one 

* placci He had, for 20 years together, 
fixtecn thoufatid pounds a year, for keep- 

“ ing the King’s houfes in repair, and yet they 
lay worfe than^ny houfe in T umball ftreet.” 

* p. 3. But in one place he augments his 

* falary' very il0ch, when he fays, Hlnnico 
“ JentSi alias Iniquity Jones, a juftice of 
** peace, and - of the ^orum, i and Cujios 

Rotulorum, hath for keeping the King’s 
** houies in repair, deux tens mil ejeu per an. 
** threcfcorc thoufand pounds fterling a year, 

■ ** i and well paid: He is fourfeore years 
** Oiild.” p. *34. &c. &c;’ 

* No. 1 1 68. Gloflarium Archaiologicum, Authorc 
* Henrico Spelmanno, Equite — 1664. 

* Becaufe it had been intimated as if the 

* latter part of this famous work, now firft 

* publiilied with the former, and makes it 

* complete, was not that learned author’s own 

* to whom it is aferibed. Dr. RobM Brady 

* has fatisfied the world of this partihplar in 

* the following curious anecdote : *\Thf 

• **, prft part of the Glojfary, to the letter'’N>‘‘, 
« was publiffied in the year 1626, the whole 
• “ being then finiihed and offered bySir//e«>^ 

' Splman to Mr. Bill, the King’s printer^ for 
“ the valke of five pounds im books only ; but 

« he 
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he refuHng to give him that fmall rate /or 
the copy, he ventured to print the firft part 
** of it at hisY>wn charge, and moft of the 
books lay u^n his hands until the latter 
end of the year 1637, when Mr. Steph^ 
“ and Mr. Meredith (bookfcUers in Sc‘. PauVs 
** church-yard) took them off. The next 
«* year. Sir William Dugdale being with Sir 
Henry Spelman, and telling him that many 
“ learned men wer^ very defirous to fee the 
** remaining part of that work. Sir Henry 
" then told him what is here related, and 
** produced both parts of the Glojfaryt the firft 
whereof was printed, and interleaved with 
** blank leaves, as alfo was the fecond, which 
was in manufcript, wherein he had added 
** and altered much. After bis Majefty's 
reftaurationj the earl of Clarendon j then lord- 
chancellor, and Dr. Sbeldotit then bifliop 
“ of Londont inquired of Sir William, 'Dugdale 
what was become of the remaining part of 
5 * the Glojfaryi or whether ever it was finifli- 
ed? He told them it was finifiied, and in 
the hands of Mr. grand- 

** child to Sir Henry, and yoongeft fon'to Sir 
‘‘ John. Whereupon they defired Sir 

to move him to print it, which he did: 
but finding that the bookfellers would give 
“ nothing for the copy, antLdiat he was not 
able to print it at his own charge, . and re- 
turning this anlWer to the .lord chancellor 
and bifliop of London^ tkey contributed 
•* liberally themlelvCs j at^ procuring many 

** lublcriptions 
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** fbbfcriptions to that pu/pofe, deGred Sir 
** Dttgdak to receive the money, and 

«* deal with a printe^o perform the workj 
“ which he did, and caufed it to be printed 
as he received it, all under the proper hand* 
** wriringof Sir Hmy without altera- 

** tion or addition. And had it not been for 
** the dreadlbl dre in hmdont wherein both 
** the copy and the greateG: part of the im- 
** preftbn were«confumcd, it might at this 
« d«y hivd been produced, to have conGrm- 
** ed what is HWM reported. For the truth 
** Wk^eof, Sir Dugdaley a perfon of 

^ gfdat learning, worth, and integrity, and 

* now a living teftinnony, without exception, 

** irtay be confulted if any man doubts what 
** is here delivered, Animadverfions upon 

** a book eilled Jani Anglorum Facies Novuy 
** p. 96, anifeited to an Anfwer to a book writ-- 
" ten by Wiiliatn Petit y Efq-, 8vo. 1681.” 

* Ko. 1528. MiFale Mixtum fecundum Regulam 
* Ileati IGdOri dictum Mozarabes. Toleti 1500. 

* This is the IcarceG: book in the whole 

* ttiflAdn colledion. At the end of it are 

* the following ^rds, which deferve to be 

* inferred here: 

-** Ad laudem wHAipoteHtis Deiy tfec non Vir- 
** ghtis Mhrke tHatHs ^Sy oihnium JanEldrum' 
** Jan^aru^q i ettpletum eft mijfale mixtum 
** JeemiuMfkgatain ^r«/iIGdori diSum Moza- 
** rabes: Men/diha cum diUgeHtia perleStun/ et 
** eMiiAdMUy pet reverendum ih utroq ; jure 

** doSlorem 
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« doBorem dominum Alfonfom Oftiz eaJoni-. 
** rawToletanum. Imprejttrnintegal.civitate 
•* Toleti jujja^everendiffimi Chrifto Patris 
** Domini D. Francifci XitAenil, eju/dm civi- 
** tatis archiepifcopi. Impenjis nobilis Mel- 
** chioris Gorriccti Novarienfis, per Magif- 
** trum Petrum Hagembach, Alemanum, 
** anno Jalutis nofir ie 1500. DiC 29* mmfis 
** Januarii.” 

* This is fuppofM to be the ancient miflkl 

* amended and purged by St. Tfidore^ arch> 

* bifhop of Setlit and ol'dered by fhe council 

* of Toledo tor be ufcd in aB chtifChes, every 
' one of whichy beflsrtr that tifftt, had a midfal . 

* peculiar to hfelf. 1110' Jlifearr afterwarda 

* committing gretft tzvkg€S in' ISpaini deftroy* 

* ing the churches, attd throwing every thing 

* there, both civil and fkdfbdf ittroconfulion, 

* all St. Jftd(!re'% miflSlS, excepting thofe in 

* the city of Were loft. But thofe were 

‘ preferved, even after the'Aibvw had made 

* themfelves tYiafters Of that city j fince they 

* left fix of the churches tftdrtf tothe dtrifiians, 

* and granted them the fret eXefCile of their 
■* religion. Alpbonfits the fixth, many ages 

* afterwards, expelled the ildtors' from 

* and ordered the Refnan ndifiai to be ufed 

* in thofe churches where St. ^tdere'i miflal 

* had been in vogue, ever fince the council 
f above-mentioned. Bottfiepebpleof7v/r^0 
f itiliflfing that their dliflbl was drawn up by 

* the moft; aneient bifildps, revifed and cor- 
f refled by St. ^dure, proved to be the beft 

* by 
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* by the great number of faints who had fol- 

* lowed it, and been prefervcd during the 

* whole time of the Moorijh government in 

* Spain, he could not bring his project to 

* bear without great difficulty. In Ihort, the 

* conteft between the Roman and 7 * oletan mif- 

* fals came to that height, that, according to 

* the genius of the age, it was decided by a 

* finglb combat, wherein the champion of 

* the T * oUtan milTal proved vi&orious. But 

* King Alpbonjo, fay fome of the Spanijh 

* writers, not Iseing fatisBed with this, which 

* he confidered as the effect of chance only, 

* ordered a fad to be proclaimed, and a great 

* fire to be then made, into which, after the 

* King and people had prayed fervently to 

* God for his affiftance in this affair, both the 

* milTals were thrown, but the Toletan only 

* efcaped the'violence of the flames. This, 

* continue the fame authors, made fuch an 

* impreffion upon the King, that he permitted 

* the citizens of Toledo to ufe their own mif- 

* fal in thofe churefies that had been granted 

* xSaitCbrifiianshy tAic Moors. However, the 

* copies of this miflal grew afterwards fo * 

* fcarce, that cardinal Ximenes found it ex~ 

* tremely difficult to meet with one of them, 

* which induced him to order this impreffion, • 
< and to build a chapel, in which this fervice 

* was chanted every day, as it had at flrfl; bebn 

* by the ancient But notwithdand- 

* ing this, the copies of the Tsletan miiTal 

* are becbif e now fo exceeding rar^ that it 

* is 
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* is at prefent almoft is as much dangeriof 
< being buried in oblivion, as it was when 

* committed t% the prcfs by cardinal Ximnes. 

* No. 3517. All tne workes of John Taylor the 

* water poet, being lixty and three in number, col- 
‘ lefted into one volume by the author, with fundry 

* new additions ; correftcd, revifed, and newly im» 

* printed—- 1630. 

* Thefe works confift of (feveral pieces, 

* partly ferious, but moftly comical, in profe 

* as well as verfe, which the author had pub> 

* lifhed from time to time in fingle pamphlets. 

* He frankly owns himfelf no. fcholar, but 

* beinga man of good natural parts, of a ready 

* and copious inventiony and havingtravelled 

* much, and feen company of all ibrts, he 

* has in many things made good ule, elperially 

* in the fatirical vein of hts fancyand obferva- 

* tions. Several of the nobility, &c. encou- 

* raged him, and to them he dedicates feveral 

* of thefe trails. There are alfo commenda- 

* tory vcrfes before many of them, by fome . 

* ingenious writers. Ammig the pieces for 
‘ which he was moft noted, may be reckoned 

* his ff'hip fif PruUf the gravels of Twelve 

* Pence, Taylor's Gotfe, Tt^lor's Motto, bis. 

* Chronicles in Verfe, the Cormorant, Praife of 

* Hempfeed, Praife of Clesm IMen, the Peace 
‘ with France in praife(fAr.cby,feveral Elegies, 

* &c. 4^ong the profe pieces Hr/ 

* Pilgrimage from London to Edinburgh, in 

* which he travelled a mile ^underneath the 

* fea. Tbeaffs of Nieb, ^ood the Kmtsfo 

* * Gomnmd, 
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•* Qo)emHn4, His pieces upon 'Tho. Coriat the 

* Odcumhian traveller. Wit and Mirth, or 

* Fha/ant JeJts, Sec. As to the author, he is 

* to h^yc been a tihuct^erjhire man, and 

* was bred a faUpr ; be was at the taking 

* of Qadix under ^he earl of EJ/ese, in 1596^ 

^ and at Flores, in the IJland- Visage, next year : 

* he was befidcs in Germany, Fohemia, Scot- 

* H.e was many years colledbor for 

* the lientepant.of the tower, of the wines 

* which were his ie.e from all Ihips which 

* brought thens'up- the Thames: but was at 

* lafr difeharged beoaufe he would not pur- 

* chafe the place at more than- it was worth. 

* He calls himfrlf the King's Water-poet and 

* the ^jfeen's Water-4»an, and did wear the 

* badge of the royalarms* After the beheading 

' of King Charles, he hept a public-houfe 

* in Plpmix alley, near Long-acre, and fet up 

* the for his Hgnj but found 

* it fafer to take it down again and hang up 

* his own head inftead of it. It is faid he 

* died about the year 1654*.’ Of 

* Taylor, though illiterate, was'a man of underftanding, but 
a liaguiar hamo]|ii<i4< In his account of Wood the great eater, 
above-mcationed, he relates, that he was very near engaging him 
to eat at one time as much black pudcllng as would reach crofs the 
Thames, at any place to be fixed on by Taylor himfelf, betwixt 
Loudon and Ri^mond. Being a waterman by trade, he had a> 
iWMfal hatred to couches, and wrote a bitter but very diverting in- 
yeOfSO agsioft them.: iwd upon a fi^geftWA^at the watermen 
. were l^rving forwantofentploytne.nt, preferreda petition to King 
James !• which<was referred to certain commifiioners, of whoie Sir 
. Francis -Bacon was one, theobJe£twhereofwa.‘-,cot>btainaprohibi- 
donofftll playhoafes ^ut-thofe on the bank iiiir , that the greater 

part 
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Of this ftupendous work the Harleian eauloguej it 
is difficult to give an idea, fave by ibch.extrads as 
thofe above, and othcie in Latin of a like kind. Pre- 
fixed to it is a Latin (^dication to lord Carteret by 
Mr. Michael Maittaire, dated February 1742-3, and 
after that, a preface, doubtlefs drawn up by Johnfon, 
beginning * To folicit a fubfeription for a catalogue 
* of books expofed to fale,* wherein withgreat learning 
and no lefs judgment, he points out the excellence and 
extent of the colledtion, urg^s thofe argumentswhich 
Ihould induce men of learning to become purchafers, 
and anticipates whatever objetkions could be made to 
this uncommon fpecics of catalogue, and the method 
of circulating it. 

The fcveral articles are diftri.buted in the order of a 
common place, that does honour to Jobnfdn and Mait- 
taire, who are fuppofed to have been jointly the fra- 
mers of it. Here follows a fpedimen of the fubdivi- 
fion of the firft of the heads therein contained, viz. 
Theology. 

Biblia Sacra Polyglotta. 

Hebraica. 

Grxea. 

Nov. Teftamentum. 

Biblia Vulgata. 

Latina variorum Interpretum. 

part of thofe who were defirous.of feeing plays plight be compelled 
to go by water. Taylor himlelf folicijed this petition, end was 
prepared to oppofe before the commiffioners the reaibns of the 
pla;jrers, but the commiffion was diflblved before it came to a 
hearing. 


Gallica. 
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Gallica. 

Italica. 

Hifpanica, Germanic^ &c. 

Anglica. 

in linguis Variis Hodicrnis. 

Pfalteria. 

Pfalteria Metrica. 

Cbncordantiae & Lexica Biblica. 

Comment. Biblicorum Scriptores. 

Veterum, 

Recentiorum. 

Patres Graci f*? Scrtpteres Ecclejiaftici. 

Latini Scriptores Ecclejiaftici. 
Concilia. 

Conciliorum Compendia. 

Hift, Ecclejiaft. 

Vitae Sandtorum & Theologorum. 

PontiHcum Rom. 

Hift. Ord. Monaftic; 

Ecclef. Orientalis. 

Linguis Hodierhis confcripta. 
^eolcgia Judaiea. 

Scholaftica. 

Afcetica. 

Mifcellanea. 

Catechejes. 

Controverfix ^eologica. 

Contra Judeos. 

Graecorum Scripta contra Latinos. 
Contra Ecclef. Roman. 

Scriptores pro Romans EcclcHa. 


Libri 
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Libri de Jefuitarum Moribus. 

Libri deRitibus, Cseremonils etlnftitutUEcclenaii;. 
De Ritibus Giscorum. 

Liturgias Grascorum. 

De Ritibus Rom. eccl. &c. 

Liturgiae. 

MiiTalia Angliae, five ad ufum Ecclefise Sa** 
rifburienfis. 

MiiTalia Romana. 

MiiTalia variarum Ecplefiarum, 

Liturgise orientalium Ecclefiarum. 

Breviaria. 

Ritualia. 

Proceifionalia. 

Antiphonaria. 

Litanise. 

Ceremonalia & Pailoralia; 

Officia Marias Virginis. 

Horae Romanae. 

Horae Sarilburicnfis. 

Manualia. 

Hymnorum libri. 

Scriptoris de Trinitate. 

Theologia Gallica. 

Scriptores de Ritibus Judaicis. 

The catalogue having paiTed the prefs, turned out 
tq be veiy voluminous^ and being of a lingular kind, 
Oiborne hoped to be able to make the public pay for 
it; to this end it was, that he direAed Johnfon to 
draw up the preface, giving an account of the con- 
tents <}f the libg-ary, and containing a variety of. ar- 
guments to vindicate a follcitation for a fubfcription, 

L that 
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that is to fay, a demand of five fhillin^s for each 
volume of the catalogue, to defray the expence of 
printing it j the volume or flumes fo purchafed, 
to be taken in exchange for any book rated at the 
fame value. This paper, of which a charafter has 
already been given, was, as I conjefture, a precur- 
Ibr to the catalogue, and was with great induftry 
circulated throughout the kingdom. It anfwered 
its end f the ‘catalogue was printed in five oftavo 
volumes, the collectors .and lovers of books bought 
it, and Olborne was reimburfcd. 

While the catalogue was compiling, Johnfon was 
further employed by Ofborne to feleCt from the many 
thoufand volumes of which the library confifted, 
all fuch fmall traCts and fugitive pieces as were of 
greateft value or were moft fcarce, with a view to 
the reprinting and publifhing them under the title 
of the Harleian Mifcellany. To recommend a fub - 
fcription for printing the collection, propofals were 
publiihed containing an account of the undertaking, 
and an enumeration of its contents, penned by John- 
fon with great art j which being very fhort, may it- 
felf be deemed a fugitive piece, and is therefore here 
inferred. 

* It has been for a long time a very juft complaint 

* among the learned, that a multitude of valuable pro- 

* du^ons, publifhed in fmall pamphlets, or in Angle 

* Iheets, are in a fhort time, too often by accidents or 

* negligence, deftroyed and entirely loft •, and that 

* thofe authors, whole reverence for the public has 

* hindered them from fwelling their works with repe- 

< titions, or incumbering them with fuperfluities, and 

< who, therefore, deferve the praife and gratitude of 

4 • pofterity,. 
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* pofterity, are forgotten, for the very rcafon for 

* which they might expeft to be remembered. It 

* has been long lameiyed, that the duration of the 

* monuments of" genius and ftudy, as well as of wealth 

* and power, depends in no fmall mcafure on their 

* bulk j and that volumes, confiderable only for their 
‘ fize, arc handed down from one age to another, 

* when compendious treatiles, of far greater impor- 

* tance, are fufFcred to perilh, as tKe compafleft 

* bodies fink into the waten, while thofe of which 

* the extenfion bears a greater proportion to the 

* weight, float upon the furfate. 

* This obfervation hath been fo often confirmed by 

* experience, that, in the neighbouring nation, the 

* common appellation of fmall performances is de~ 

* rived from this unfortunate circumftance, a flying 

* Jheet, or 9, fugitive piece^ are the terms by which they 

* are difiinguiihed, and diflinguiflied with too great 

* propriety, as they are fubjedt,^fter having amuied 

* mankind for a while, to take their flight and dif. 

* appear for ever. 

* What are the lolTes which the learned have al- 

* ready fuftained, by having neglected to fix thofe 

* fugitives in fome certain refidence, it is not eafy 

* to fay i but there is no doubt that many valuable 

* obfervations have been repeated, becaufe they 

* were not preferved j and that, therefore, the pro- 
% grefs of knowledge has been retarded, by the ne- 

* ceflity of doing what had been already done, but 

* w»s done for thofe who forgot their benefactor. 

* The obvious method of preventing thefe lofl^s, 

* of* prelerving to every man the reputation he has 

* merited by long afilduity, is to unite thefe fcattered 

L 2 * pieces 
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* pieces into volumes, that thofe which are too fmaU 

* to preferve themlelves, may be fecured by their 

* combination with others; confolidate thefe 
‘ atoms of learning into fyftems, to colledt thefe 

* difunitcd rays, that their light and their fire may 

* become perceptible. 

■ ‘ Of encouraging this ufeful defign, the ftudious 

* and inqu^fitive have now an opportunity, which, 

* perhaps, waslicver offered them before, and which, 

‘ if it Ihould now be loft, .-there is not any probability 

* that they will ever recover. They may now con- 
' ceive themfelvcs in pOfteffion of the lake into which 

* all thofe rivulets of fcience have formany years been 

* flowing: but which, unlefs its waters are turned 

* into proper channels, will foon burft its banks, or 
‘ be difperfed in imperceptible exhalations. 

* In the Harleian library, which I have purchafed, 

* are treafured a greater number of pamphlets and 

* fmall treatifes, than were perhaps ever yet feen in 

* one {4ace ; produflions of the writers of all parties, 

* and of every age, from the reformation ; collcdled 

* with an unbounded and unwearied curiofity; with- 

* out exclufion of any fubjeft. 

'* So great is the variety, that it has been no final! 

* labour to penile the titles, in order to reduce them 
' to a rude diviflon, and range their heaps under ge^ . 

* neral heads ; of which the number, though not yet 

* increaled by the fubdivilion which an accurate fur-, 

* vey will neceflarily produce, cannot but excite the 

* curiofity of all the ftudious, as there is Icarcely ,any 

* part of knowledge which Ibme of thefe articles do 

* not comprehend.’ 


[Then 
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[Then follows an enumeration of ardclts to the 
amount of more than an hundred and fifty, which 
it is needlefs here to .’{ifert.J , ‘ 

* As many of thefe tradls mu ft be obfeure by 

* length of time, or defedive for want of thofe dif- 

* coveries which have been made fince they were 

* written, there will be added fome hiftorical, ex- 

* planatory, or fupplemental notes, in which the oc- 

* cation of the treatife will be fliewn, or an account 

* given of the author, allafions to forgotten fads 
‘ will be illuftrated, or the fubjed farther elucidated 

* from other writers.’ * 

We may well conclude that the propofal met with 
all due encouragement, as the pieces recommended 
in it were in the year 1749, publiflied in eight quartp. 
volumes. To the firft of them was prefixed, as aa 
introdudion, an eftay on the origin and importance 
of fmall trads and fugitive pieces. 

Olborne was an opulent tradefilian, as may be judg- 
ed from his ability to make fo large a purchafe as 
that above-mentioned ; he was ufed to boaft that he 
was worth forty thoufand pounds, but of bookfellers 
he was one of the moft ignoi;ant ; of title-pages or 
editions he had no knowledge or remembrance, but 
in all the tricks and arts of his trade he was moft: 
expert. Johnfon, in his life- of Pope fays, that he 
was entirely deftitute of ftiame, without lenfe of 
any difgrace, but that of poverty. He purchafed 
a number of unfold copies of Mr. Pope's Iliad, of 
the folio fixe, printed on an inferior paper, and with- 
out cuts, and cutting off tlie top.and bottom mar- 
gins, which were very large, had the inipudence to 
Cfill them the fubfeription books, and to vend them 

L 3 as 
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as fuch His jnfolence to his cuftomers was allb 
frequently paft bearing. If one came for a book 
in hiS' catalogue, he would ^ndeavour to force on 
him fome new publication of his own, and, if he 
refufed, would affront him. 

1 mention the above particulars of this worthlefs 
fellow as an introduction to a faCt refpeCting his be- 
haviour to Johnfon, which I have often heard related, 
and which himfelf confeffed to be true. Johnfon, 
while employed in fclefting pieces for the Harleian 
Mifcellany, was neceffitated, hot only to perufe the 
title-page of each article, but frequently to examine 
its contents, in order to form a judgment of its worth 
and importance, in the doing whereof, it muft be 
fuppoled, curiofity might fbmetimes detain him too 
long, and whenever it did, Ofborne was offended. 
Seeing Johnfon one day deeply engaged in perufing 
a book, and the work being for the inflant at a (land, 
he reproached hinnf with inattention and delay, in 
fuch coarfe language as few men would ufe, and ftill 
fewer could brook : the other in his juftification af- 
ferted fomewhat, which Ofborne anfwered by giving 
him the lie } Johnfon’s anger at fo foul a charge, was 
not fo great as to make him forget that he had wea- 
pons at hand : he feized a folio that lay near him, and 
with it felled his adverfary to the ground, with fame 
exclamation, which, as it is differently related, I 
will not venture to repeat. » 

This tranfaClion, which has been feldom urged 
with any other view than to Ihew that Johnfon was of 

* S« a ao,te oa tl>e Dunciad, Book ii. verfe 167, in the later 
editions. 


an 
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an irafcible temper, is generally, related as an enter- 
taining ftory : with me it has always been a fubjcft 
of melancholy refleft'on. In our efiimation of the 
enjoyments of ti»is life, we place wiftlom, virtue, and 
learning in the firft clafs, and riches and other adventi- 
tious gifts of fortune in the laft. The natural fub- 
ordination of the one to the other we fee and ap- 
prove, and when that is difturbed we areforry. How 
then muft it affeifl a fenfible mind to contemplate 
that misfortune, which could fubjedl a man endued 
with a capacity for the higheft offices, a philofopher, 
a poet, an orator, and, if fortune hatj fo ordered, a 
chancellory a prelate, a ftatefman, to the infolence of 
a mean, worthlefs, ignorant fellow, who had nothing 
to jultify the fuperiority he exercifed over a man fo 
endowed, but thole advantages which Providence 
indifcriminately difpenles to the worthy and the 
worthlefs ! to fee fuch a man, for the fupply of food 
and raiment, fubmitting to the commands of his in- 
ferior, and, as a hireling, looking up to him for the 
reward of his work, and receiving it accompanied 
with reproach and contumely, this, I fay, is a fub- 
je£t of melancholy refleftion. 

Having completed the Harleian catalogue and 
niifcellany, and thereby difengaged himfelf from 
Ofborne,Johnfon was at liberty to purfue fome feheme 
of profit, lefs irkfome than that in which he had fo 
• lately been employed. Biography was a kind of 
writing that he delighted in } it called forth his powers 
of refleftion, and gave him occafion to contemplate 
human life and manners. He had made fome effays 
of^is talcnt»in the lives of Barretier and Boerhaave, 
men ^unknown to him, and was now prompted to 
L 4 give 
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give to the world that of a friend with whom he had 
beejp clqfely intimate,, whofe lingular character and 
adverfe fortunes' afforded amj^e fcope for difeuffion, 
and furnilhed matter for many admirable lelTons of 
morality. 

This friend was Savage, of whom it has above 
been related, that his friends had undertaken to raife 
an annual fubfeription for his fupport at Swanfea in 
Wales, but diat his departure for that place was 
retarded by fome difficulties that occurred in the 
courfe of their endeavours to raife it : thefe, however, 
wereovercome, and Savage, in July 1739, took leave 
of London, and alfo of Johnfon, who, as himfelf tells 
us, parted from him with tears in his eyes. His fub- 
fequent hiftory is, that takinghis way through Briftol, 
he was for fome time detained there by an. embargo on 
the lliipping. After fome ftay he was enabled to de- 
part, and he reached Swanfea ; but not liking the 
place, and refentingrhe treatment of his contributors, 
who feem to have been flack in the performance of,|.heir 
engagements to fupport him, he returned to Bridal 
with an intent to come to London, a purpofe he was 
hindered from effeding by an arr’ed of his perfon, 
on the 10th of January 1742-3, for the fmallfum of 
eight pounds, and carried to Newgate in that city, 
where, not being able to extricate himfelf from his 
confinement, he, on the jid day of July, in the fame 
year, died. ^ 

■ 'This event, and the affeftion which he had long cn- 
teruined for the man, called forth Johnfon to an cxer- 
oife of his peni which, as it is faid, employed it only 
thirty-fix hours, in a narrative of events fo fin^lar 

as 
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3is co\]Id fcarcely fail to gratify the coriofity of every 
one who wilhed to be inftruded in the fcience of 
human life. The fubjeft was fuch an one as is 
feldom exhibited to view a man dropped into the 
world as from a cloud, committed to the care of thole 
who had little intereft in his prefervation, and none in 
the forming his temper, or the infufing into him thole 
)ittle precepts of morality, which might germinate in 
his mind, and be produdtive of habitual virtue i thefe 
are advantages which chil4ren of the lowed birth 
enjoy, in fome degree, in common with thofe of a 
higher; butof thefe henever^jarticipated. All the 
knowledge he attained to, from his infancy upwards, 
was felf- acquired, and, bating that he was born in a 
(City where the refinements of civil life prefented to 
his view a rule of moral condufl, he may be laid to 
have been little lefs a miracle thanHai £bn Yokdhan 
is feigned to be. 

It has been oblerved of thqfe children who owe 
their nurture and education to a certain benevolent 
infiitution in this rnetropolis, that being by their 
misfortune firangers to thofe charities that arile from 
the relations of father, fon, an4 brother, their charac- 
ters alTunie a complexion that marks their conduct 
through life. The fame may be faid of Savage, and 
will perhaps account for that want of gratitude to his 
benefaftors, and other defers in his temper, with 
^which he fcems to have been juftly chargeable. 

The manner in which Jphnfon has written this life 
is very judicious : it aflbrded no great actions to cele- 
brate, no improvements in fcience to record, nor any 
yartety of events to remark on. It was a fucceflion 

’ ■ of 
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of difappointments, and a complication of miferies j 
and as it was an uniform contradiftion to the axiom 
that human life is chequered with good and evil ac- 
cidents, was alone Angular. The virtues and vices 
which like flowers and weeds fprang up together, and 
perhaps with an equal degree of vigour, in the mind 
of this unfortunate man, afforded, it is true, a fubjeft 
of fpeculation, and Johnfon has not failed to avail 
himfelf of fd extraordinary a moral phenomenon as 
that of a mind exalted fo a high degree of improve- 
ment without the aid of culture. 

But if the events ‘of Savage’s life are few, the 
reflexions thereon are many, fo that the work may as 
well be deemed a feries of ceconomical precepts as 
a narrative of faXs. In it is contained a charaXer, 
which may be faid to be Jut generis j a woman who 
had proclaimed her crimes, and Iblicited reproach, 
difowningfrom the inftant of his birth, and procuring 
to be illegitimated by parliament, herownfon, doom- 
ing him to poverty andobfcurity, and launching him 
upon the ocean of life, only that he might be fwallow- 
ed by its quick-fands, or dafhed upon its rocks, and 
laftly, endeavouring to rid herfelf from the danger of 
being at any time made known to him, by fecretly 
fending him to the American plantations. 

It farther exhibits to view, aman of genius deftitute 
of relations a.nd friends, and with no one to direX his 
purfuits, becoming an author by neceflity, and a 
writer for the ftage, and forming fuch connexions 
as that profeffion leads to, fometimes improving, and 
at others flighting them, but at all times aXing \vith a 
rpirit that better became his birth than his circum- 

flances i 
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fiances ; for who that knew how to diftmguifti be- 
tween one and the other, would, like Savage, have 
folicited affiftance, and fpurncd at the offer of it? 
or repaid reiterated kindneffes with negleft or oblivi- 
ous taciturnity ? 

Interfperfed in the courfe of the narrative are a 
great variety of moral fentiments, prudential maxims, 
and mifcellaneous obfervations on men and thinors. 
but the fentiment that feems to pervade the whole is, 
that idlenefs, whether voluntary or ncceffitated, is 
produdlive of the greateft evils that human nature is 
expofed to j and this the auflior exemplifies in an 
enumeration of the calarr.ities that a man is fubjefted 
to by the want of a profeflion, and by fhewing how 
far Icfs happy fuch an one muft be than he who has 
only a mere manual occupation to depend on for 
his fupport. 

The concluding paragraph of the book explains 
the author’s intention in writing it, and points out 
the ufe that may be made of it in fuch pointed terms, 
that I (hall need, as I truft, no excufe for inferting 
fo fine a fpecimen of ftile and fentiment. 

‘ This relation will not be wholly without its ufe, 

* if thofc who languifli under any part of his fuffer- 

* ings fhall be enabled to fortify their patience by re- 
‘ fledting, that they feel only thofe aiHidfions from 

* which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him j 
• * or if thofe who in confidence of fuperior capacities 

* or attainments, difregard the common maxims o 

* life, fhall be reminded, that nothing will fupply 

* the want of prudence, . and that negligence and 
' irregularity long continued, will make knowledge 

* ufelefs, wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible.’ 

This 
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This celebrated eflay in biography was publilhed 
in the month of February 1744, and gave occafion to 
Henry Fielding, the author of a periodical paper in- 
titled * The Champion,’ to commend it in thefe 

* words: This pamphlet is, without flattery to its au- 

* thor, as juft and well written a piece as, of its kind, 
‘ I ever fawj fo that, at the fame time that it highly 

* defcrves, it ftands certainly very little in need of 

* this rccomfnendation..— — As to the hiftory of the 

* unfortunate perfon v/hofe memoirs compofe this 

* work, it is certainly penned with equal accuracy 

* and fpirit, of which*"! am fo much the better judge, 
f as I knew many of the fads mentioned in it to be 
f ftridly true, and very fairly related. Befldes, it 
f is not only the ftory of Mr. Savage, but innumera- 

* ble incidents relating to other perfons and other 
*■ aftairs, which render this a very amuiing, and 

* withal, a very inftrudive and valuable perform- 
‘ ance. The author’s obfervations are Ihort, figni- 

* ficant and juft, as his narrative is remarkably 
< fmooth and well difpofed : his refledions open to 

* us all the recelTes of the human heart, and, in a 

* word, a more juft or pleafant, a more engaging or 

* a more improving treatife on the excellencies and 

* defeds of human nature, is fcarce to be found in 

* our own or perhaps in any other language.’ 

The life 1 am now writing feems to divide itfcif 
into two periods j the firft marked by a fcries of afflic- 
tions, the laft by fome cheering rays of comfort and 
comparative affluence. Johnfon, at this time, had 
paired nearly the half of his days : here, therefore, let 
me make a ftand, and having hitheri*d reprefented 

him 
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him in his literary, endeavour- to exhibit him in his 
religious, moral, and ceconomical charadter, adverting 
firft to fuch particulars relpefting the courfe of life 
he had chofen, and the evils to which it expofed 
him, as feem properly to belong to the firft member 
of the above divifion. 

As the narrownefs of his father's circumftanceshad 
fhut him out of thofe profeflions for which an univer- 
fity education is a neceflary qualification, and his 
projedt of an academy had fi«led, he had, as to his 
courfe of life, no choice but idlenefs or the excrcile of 
his talents in a way that might afford him fubfiftence, 
and provide for the day that was pafling over him, fo 
that the profeffion of an author was the only one in his 
power to adopt. That it was far from an eligible 
one, he had in fome degree experienced, and his 
averfion to labour magnified the evils of it, by 
bringing to his recolledtion the examples of Am- 
hurft, of Savage, of Boyfe * ,* and many others, 

from 

• The lives of thefe three perfons as they exhibit an example of 
the dillreffes to which idlenefs and the want of moral principles 
may expofe men of parts, may be an ufeful caveat to young men 
of the riling generation, and prove a more powerful perfuafive 
to induftry, ceconomy, and the right ufe of great talents, than 
the moft laboured argument. That of Savage prefents itfclf 
to view in the works of Johnfon : rhofe of the other two are 
elfewherc to be found, and an abridgment of each of them is in- 
fotted, for the fame rcafon that beacons are ereded to point out 
rocks and Ihoals to ignorant or benighted perfons. 

Nicholas Amhurll was born at Marden in Kent ; but in what 
year is uncertain : he received his education in Merchant -Taylors^ 
fchool Jn London, and was thence removed to St. John’s college, 
Oxford ; but expetled for the libertinifm of his principles and 
the irregularity of his conduct. After this expulfion, for which 
very different caufes were alfigned by him and thole who enforced 
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from which he inferred, that flavery and indigence 
were its infeparabie concomitants, and reflecting on 

the 

it, he fatlrizecl the learning and difcipline of the univerfity, and 
expofed the charaders of its moft refpeftable members, in a poem 
called * Oculus Britannia,* and in his ' Terrae Filius,^ a work 
compounded of wit and feurrility. He, foon after, quitted Ox- 
ford, came to London, and publiflied a volume of mifcellanies : 
he wrote many fatirical and malignant poems, and tranflatedfoms 
of Mr. Addifon’s Latin pieces } but his chief fame arofe from his 
conducing the * Craftfman it which he was made the tool of op|)0- 
fition. For fome extraordinarily indifereet ufe of his libelling 
powers, the printers of tliis paper were feized, and Mr. Amhurfl, 
with a view of being confidered as the viftim of his party, and 
more than indemnified for all he fhould fuffer, furrendered 
himfelf ; but the profecution dropped, and he was difoppointed. 
Upon the famous compromife of 1742,00 terms were Hi pulated by 
bis friends for him who had been the inllrumcntof their fuccefs ; 
the reflexion whereon is thought to have precipitated his end ; for 
he died in a few months after, as is faid, of a broken heart, and 
was indebted to the bounty of Franklin the printer for a grave. 

Samuel Boy fe, thefond’fan Englilh diflentingminiller, was born 
in 1708, and educated at a private fchool in Dublin. At eighteen 
he was fent toGlafgow, and before he had completed his nineteenth 
year, married the daughter of a tradefman there. His father, for 
aconfiderable time, fupported his natural extravagance, which hw 
wife, who was dilTolute and vicious, rendered ftill more burthen - 
fome. This refource failing, he went to Edinburgh, where his 
poetical abilities procured him many friends, particularly the coun • 
tefs ofEglinton and lord Stormont, whoaffifted himinhisexigen*' 
cies, and were Aifpofed to continue their bounty ; butBoyfe’s cha- 
radcr and deportment repelled kindnefs. His talents were great : 
he had a genius for poetry, forpaintlng, and mufic ; yet it was fo 
obfeured by a mean and fordid temper, that many knew him inti- 
mately without difeovering his abilities : his chofen acquaintances 
were fuch as could not ferve him : he was intoxicated whenever 
he had the means to avoid llarving, and was voluptuous, luxu dous, 
and boundlcfsly cxpcnlive, without the leall taile for what is ele- 
gant. The contempt he drew on himfelf at Edinburgh made him 
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the lives and conducfl: of thefe men, might fear that 
it had a neccflary tendency to corrupt the mind, and 

render 

rcfolve on quitting it for London, whither tho(e who had been his 
patrons gave him very valuable recommendatory letters ; but he 
flighted them, and preferred fubulling by precarious donations. 
In the year 174.0 he was reduced to the want of neceflary apparel, 
and having pawned whatever he could exift without, was con- 
fined by his indigence to a bed which had no Iheets : here, to 
procure food, he wrote ; his pofture fitting up in bed, his only 
covering a blanket, in which a hole was made to admit of the 
employment of his arm. 

In 1742, while in a fpungiug-houfe, he was driven to folicit 
Cave for fume temporary relief, and to procure it, wrote the 
following horrible defeription of the iituation. into which his 
neglcfl of oeconomy and his want of common prudence had 
plunged him. 

* Infcription for St. Laz.\rus’s cavcj 

* Hodie, telle coelo fummo, 

* Sine pane, finenummo; 

‘ Sorte pofitus infefte, 

' Scribo tibi dolcns moede. 

' Fame, bile, tumetjecur: 

, * Urbane, mitte opem, precor 

* Tibi enim cor humanum 

* Non a malis alienum : 

* Mihi mens nec male grato, 

* Pro a te favore dato. 

A L C iE U S. 

' Ex gehenna debitoria, 

* Vulgo, domo fpongiatorla.' 

‘Sir, 

‘ I wrote you yefterday an account of my unhappy cale. I amc 
‘ every moment threatened to be turned out here, becaufe I have 
‘ not money to pay for my bed two nights paft, which is ufually 
‘ paid beforehand ; and I am loth to go into the counter, till I 
‘ fee if my affair can poilibly be made up. I hope, therefore, you 

‘ will 
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render the followers of it, with refpedt to religion, to 
politics, and even to morality, altogether indifferent. 
Nor could he be ignorant of that mortifying depen- 
dence which the profeflion itfelf expofes men to, a 
profeffion that leads to no preferment, and for it? 

* will have the humanity to fend me half a guinea for fupport, 

* till I can finifh your papers in my hands. The ode on the Bri- 

* tifli nation I hope to have done to day, and want a proof copy 

* of that part of Stowe you defign for the prcfent magazine, that 

* it may be improved as far poflible from your afliflance. Your 

* papers are but ill tranfcribed. I agree with you as to St. Au- 

* guftine’s cave. I humbly, intreat your anfwer, having not tailed 

* any thing fince Tuefday evening I came here; and my coat will 
‘ be taken off my back for the charge of the bed, fo that I muft 

* go into prifon naked, which is too fhocking for me to think of. 

♦ I am, with fincere regard, 

* Sir, 

* Your unfortunate humble fervant, 

‘ S. B O Y S 

* Crown coffee-houfe, Grocer^s alley, 

< Poultry, July 21 ^ 1742. 

• Received from Mr. Cave ;iie fum of half a guinea by me, 

< in confinement, S. Boy'":.* 

The miferies of his confin^*mcnt did not teach him difcretion : 
he was releafed, but hss wantr^ >A ere little abated, and he made 
ufe of. the moil difgracciuJ ai^s to excite charity : he fometimes 
raifed fubfcripiions for non-cxillent poems, and fometimes em- 
ployed his wife to give out that he was dying. He was after- 
wards engaged, at a very low rate, in the compilation of an 
hiilorical view of the tranfaflions of Europe, by Mr. Henry of 
Reading; at which place his wife died. To fignify his forroW" 
for her death, he tied a black ribbon round the neck of a lap- 
dog, which, to acquire the charader of a man of tafle, he ufed 
to carry in his arms. After he left Reading, he grew more de- 
cent in his drefs and behaviour; but his health was them- de- 
clining, and in May 1 749 he died in an obfeure lodging near 
Shoe-lane, and was buried at the charge of the parifh. 


moft 
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moft laborious exertions confers no greater a reward 
than a fupply of natural wants. 

Ralph, a writer of this clafs, and who had formed 
fome fuch connexions as would have flattered the 
hopes of any man, was the tool of that party of which 
the late lord Melcombe laboured to be the head. To 
ferve the intereft of it, he wrote a periodical paper, 
and a voluminous hiftory of England, fraught with 
fuch principles as he was required to difleminate. 
This man, in a pamphlet irrtitled ‘ The cafe of au- 
thors by profeffion,* has enumerated all the evils that 
attend it, and fhcvvn it to be*the laft that a liberal 
mind would choofe. 

All this Johnfon knew and had duly weighed : the 
leffer evils of an author’s profeflTion, fuch as a depen- 
dence on bookfellers, and a precarious income, he 
was able to endure, and the greater, tliat is to fay, 
the proftitution of his talents^ he averted •, for, 
whatever facrifices of their principles fuch men as 
Waller, Dry den, and others, have made in their 
writings, or to whatever lengths they may have gone 
in panegyrics or adulatory addrefles, his integrity was 
not to be warped : his religious and political opini- 
ons he retained and cherifhed j and in a fullen confi- 
dence in the Itrcngth of his mental powers, difdained 
to folicit patronage by any of the arts in common 
tjfe with writers of almoft every denomination. That 
this flrmnefs was not afleXed, will appear by a retro- 
fpeX to the methods he took for the attainment of 
knowledge, and the iectling his notions as to the 
great duties of life. 

His courfe of ftudy at the univerfity was irregular 
and dcfultory, and fcarccly determined as to itsobjeX. 

M Mathematics 
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Mathematics and phyfics he had but little relilh for, 
from whence it may be inferred, that his natural 

ment from an academical education. An habitual 
difpoHtion to thought and reflexion enabled him how- 
ever upon his leaving it, to attain to that degree of im- 
provement which, in many minds, is not efFefted with- 
out intenfe application and labour} and thefentiments 
of piety which he had imbibed in his youth, dirctfled 
him to thofe ftudies, whif h, without attending to fecu- 
lar rewards, he thought of greateft importance to his 
future happinefs. In«-conformity to this motive, he 
applied himfelf to the ftudyof the Floly Scriptures, and 
the evidences of religion, to the writings of thefathers 
and of the Greek moralifts, to ecclefiaftical and civil 
hiftory, and to claflieal literature and philology. 

The refiilt of thefe his mental exercifes was a 
thorough conviction of the truth of the Chriftian 
religion, an adherence to the doCtrinc and difeipline 
of our eftablifhed church, and to that form of civil 
government which we number among the bleffings 
derived to us from the wifdom and bravery of our 
anceftors, with this farther advantage, that they rooted 
in his mind thofe principles of religion, morality, and, 
I will add, loyalty, that influenced hiscondudl during 
the remainder of his life. 

To fpeak of the firUjhis religion, it had a tinftureof 
cnthufiafm, arifing, as is conjectured, from the fervot’r 
of his imagination, and the perufal of St. Auguftine 
and other of the fathers, and the writings of Kempis 
and the afcetics, which prompted him to the employ- 
ment of compofing meditations and devotional 'exer- 
cifes. 
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cifes. It farther produced in him an habitual reverence 
for the name of God, which he was never known 
to utter but on proper occafions and with due refpedl, 
and operated on thofe that were admitted to his con- 
verfation as a powerful reftraint of all profane dif- 
courfe, and idle difcufiions of theological queftions j 
and, laftly, it infpired him with that charity, mean- 
ing thereby a general concern for the welfare of all 
mankind, witliout which we are told tliat all preten- 
fions to religion are vain. • 

To enable him at times to review his progrefs in 
life, and to eftimate his improvement in religion, he, 
in the year 1734, began to note down the tranfaflions 
of each day, recollefling, as well as he was able, thofe 
of his youth, and interfperfing fuch refleilions and 
refolutions as, under particular circumftanccs, he was 
induced to make. This regider, which he intitled 
‘ Annales,’ does not form an entire volume, but is 
contained in a variety of littltf books folded and 
ditched together by himfclf, and which were found 
mixed with his papers. Some fpecimens of thclc no- 
tanda have been lately printed with his prayers ■, but 
to warrant what I have faid, refpedling his religious 
charafter, I have fclc£tcd from the ‘ Annales,’ and 
infert in the margin below, an earlier extrafl than any 
contained in that colleftion * 

His 

• ‘ Friday, Auguft 27th.’ (i734.) ‘ 10 at night. This day I 

* have tr'iRed away, except that 1 have attended the fchool in the 

* morning. I read to night in Rogers’s fermons. To night I 

* beg}n the brcakfafl law anew. 

* Sept. 7th, 1/36. I have this day entered upon my 28th yenr. 

* Mayeft thou, O God, enable me for jefus Chrift’sfake, to fpend 

M z ‘ this 
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His moral character difplayed icfelf in the fincerity 
of his fricndlhipS) bis love of jufticc and of truths and 
his placability j of all which qualities, the teftimonies 
in his favour are innumerable. But as the charadter 
here propofed to be given him is not intended to 
palliate his errors in behaviour, truth obliges me to 
fay, that his outward deportment was in many in(lan> 
CCS a juft fubjcdt of cenfure. Before his arrival in 
town, he was but little accuftomed to free converfa- 
tion with his fuperiors, fb that that kind of fubmifTion 
he had been ufed to j)ay them he feemed to exadt 
from others, and when it was refufed him he was pe- 
tulent, captious, and dogged. His difcourfe,< which 
through life was of the didadtic kind, was replete 
with original fentiments expreffed in the ftrongeft 
and moft corredt terms, and in fuch language, that 
whoever could have heard and not feeh him, would 
have thought him reading. For the plcafure he com> 
municated to his hearers, he ejtpedled not the tribtite 
of filence : on the contrary, he encouraged others, 
particularly young men, to fpeak, and paid a due at- 
tention to what they faid ; but his prejudices were 
fo ftrong an^ deeply rooted, more efpecially againft 
Scotchmen and whigs, that whoever thwarted him 
ran the rifque of a fevere rebuke, or at beft became 
entangled in an unpleafant altercation. 

He wasfcarce fettledin town before this dogmatical 
behaviour, and his impatience of contradidlion, became 

* this in fuch a manner that I may receive comfort from it:atthe 

* hour of death, and in the day of judgment. Amen. ‘ 

* I intend to-morrow to review the roles 1 have at any time 

* laid down, in order to prafUfe them.' 


a part 
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a part of his charafter, and deterred many perfons of 
learning} who wiftied to enjoy the delight of his con- 
verfation, from fecking his acquaintance. There were 
not wanting thofc among his friends who would fomc- 
times hint to himj that the conditions of free conver- 
fation imply an equality among thofe engaged in it, 
which are violated whenever fuperiority is aflumed ; 
their reproofs he took kindly, and would in excufc 
for what they called the pride of learning, fay, that 
it was of the defenfivc kinc^. The repetition of thefe 
had, however, a great effeft on him j they abated his 
prejudices, and produced a change in his temper and 
manners that rendered him at length a delirable com- 
panion in the molt polite circles. 

In the Icfler duties of morality he was remifs ; he 
flept when he Ihould have ftudied, and watched when 
he (hould have been at reft ; his habits were flovenly, 
and the neglect of his perfon and garb lb great as to 
render his appearance difguftfng. He was an ill 
hulband of his time, and fo regardlcfs of the hours 
of refeftion, that at two he might be found at break- 
faft, and at dinner at eight. In his ftudies, and 1 
may add, in his devotional exercifes, he was both in- 
tenfe and remifs, and in the profecution of his lite- 
rary employments, dilatory and hafty, unwilling, as 
himfelf confefied, to work, and working with vigour 
and hafte f , 

His indolence, or rather the delight he took in 
reading and reflexion, rendered him averfe to bodily 
exertions. He was ill made for riding, and took fo 


•f See his prayers page 184. 
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little pleafure in it* thac, as he once told me, he has 
fallen afleep on his horfe. Walking he fcldom piac- 
tifed, perhaps for no better reafon, than that it requit- 
ed the previous labour of drefllng. In a word, mental 
occupation was his foie pleafure, and the knowledge 
he acquired in the purfuit of it he was ever ready to 
communicate : in which faculty he was not only ex- 
cellent but expert ; for, as it is related of lord Bacon 
by one who knew him f, that ‘ in all companies he 

* appeared a good proficient, if not a rnafter, in thofe 

* arts entertained for the fubjeft of every one’s dif- 

* courfe,’ and that ‘ his mofk cafual talk deferved tq 

* be written,* fo it may be faid of Johnfon, that his 
converfation was ever fuited to the profeflllon, condi- 
tion, and capacity of thofe with whom he talked. 

Of a mind thus ftored it is furely not too much 
to fay, that it qualified the pofielTor of it for many 
more important employments than the inftrudlion of 
non-adults in the elements of literature; yet fo 
humbly did he feern to think of himfelf when he 
publifljed the advertifement of his little academy at 
Eclial, that to be able to eftablifii it, was the utmoft 
of his ambition ; but that hope failing, his necefiities 
drove him to London, and placed him in the ftation 
of life in which we are now to contemplate him. 

It has been mentioned in a preceding page, that 
in the courfe of his (ludies he had formed a lift of 
literary undertakings, on which, when time fhould 
ferve or occafion invite, he meant to exercife his 
pen: but fuch was the verfatility of his temper, 
that of forty- nine articles which he had fixed 

f Works of Francis Olbcrn, 8vo. 167^, page 151, 

on* 
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on, not one appears to have engaged his future at- 
tention. Among the reft he had purpofcu to give 
a hiftory of the revival of learning in Europe, and 
alfo a comparifon of philolbphical and chriftian mo- 
rality, by fentences colledcd from the moralifts and 
fathers *. The former of thefe, as it required the 
labour of deep refearch, and the perufal of a great 
variety of authors, was a work that we may fuppofe, 
he was deterred from by frequent refjeftions on the 
pains it would coft him j but that he Ihould abandon 
a work fo eafy in the execution, and fo much to the 
credit of the religion he profeOTed, as the latter, is not 
lefs to be wondered at than lamented. 

Thefe projefts of Johnfon were mod of them re- 
folved on in his early days, but it is not improbable 
that he was induced to give them up by the profpefl: 
of the gain that might arife from the publication of a’ 
new edition of Shakefpeare, which it is certain he 
meditated, about the year 174,5. To an undertak- 
ing of this kind the temptations were very ftrong, 
for, befides that the former editors had fallen Ihort 
in their endeavours to explain and fettle the text, 
he had great reafon to hope it would be well re- 
ceived, for at that time it was obfervable, that the 
tafte of the public was refining, and that the lovers 
of ftage entertainments and dramatic literature had 
begun to naufeatc the tragedies and comedies of 
•the laft age, which were formed after French mo- 
dels, and to difeern the' beauties and excellencies 
of this author. 

.* Vide fiipra, paj^e 83, 84, in not. 
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That this hope was not ill-grounded, may rea- 
fonably be inferred from the fuccefs of thofc many 
editions of this author that have appeared fince the 
above time, of one whereof above eleven thoufand 
copies have been fold, and next, from theeffefts of Mr. 
Garrick’s a£ling, which had revived the exhibition 
of Shakefpeare’s plays, and excited readers of every 
dafs to the perufal of therh. 

But, perhaps, the greateft of Johnfon’s temptations 
to this undertaking, faving at all times his necedities^ 
was, a dedre to difplay his (kill in Englifh literature 
and rational criticifm hi their wideft extent, in both 
which requifites the deficiences of the former edi- 
tions were obvious. Of thofe of the players and 
others, down to the year 1685, little in favour can be 
faid: the firfl: that made any pretenGons tp correftnefs 
was that of Rowe in I709,and next tothat,M^, Pope’s 
in 4to, 1723. Whatever other were the inerits of thefe 
two perlbiis, it is celtain that neither of thern was 
fufliciently qualiGed for the talk he had undertaken ; 
not that they wanted the power of difeerning the ex- 
cellences of their author, or clearing his page of many 
corruptions that had long obfeured his fenfe, but that 
they were deGcient in that lower kind of literature, 
without which all endeavours to Gxor explain the text 
of an old writer will ever be found to be vain. 

To this kind of knowledge, as far as nlay be judged 
from the courfe of . his ftudics, and indeed from the ’ 
preface to his edition, Rowe had not the lead preten^ 
Gon. Nor docs it appear that Pope was at all con* 
venantwith, or that he underftood the^phrafeolag]^ 
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bf the writers contemporary with his author. So little 
was he ufed to that kind of reading, that, as himfelf 
confefled, he had never heard of the Virgidemiarum 
of bifhop Hall, a collection of the wittieft and moft 
pointed fatires inour language, till itwas (hewn tohim, 
and that fo late in his life, that he could only exprefs 
his approbation of it by a wifh that he had feen it fooner. 
That vernacular erudition, contemptible as it has been 
reprefented, is an indifpenfablc qualilication for the 
reltoring or explaining the lenfe of corrupted or obfo- 
lete authors, and even of thofe more recent, is molt 
clearly evidenced in one cafe hy the later editions of 
our great dramatic poet, at.d in the other by Dr. Grey’s 
edition of Hudibras, without the aflKtance whereof 
the many allufions to faCts, circumitances, and (itua* 
tions therein contained, mu(t for ever have remained 
unintelligible. Theobald was the Er(t of this clafs of 
editors. For the purpofe of publKhing Shakefpeare, 
he, in the preface to his fir(t edition, alTerts, that he 
had read no fewer than eight hundred old Englifh 
plays, befides hiftories and novels to a great amount ; 
and the fame kind of ftudy has, with different degrees 
of alTiduity, been purfued by others, even to the laft of 
his fucceflbrs. 

With thefe inducements, and the aid of two va- 
luable editions then extant, Theobald’s and that of 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, Johnfon projeCled a new one, 
and, as a Qiecimen of his abilities for the undertaking, 
publilhedin the year 1745, * Mifcellaneous obferva- 

* tions on the tragedy of Macbeth, with remarks on 

* Sir»Thomas Hanmer’s edition of Shakefpeare,* witli 
propofols for one by himfelf. Thefe obfervations, as 
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they go rather to adjuft the various readings, and fettle 
the text by conje£tural notes, than explain allufions, 
did not enough attract the notice of the public to in- 
duce him aftually to engage in the work ; they were 
however evidences of great fagacity, and drew from 
Dr. Warburton a teftimony that fet him above all 
other competitors ; for thus does he fpeak of Johnfon : 
‘ As to all thofe things which have been publifhed 

* under the titles of Effays, Remarks, Obfervations, 

* &c. on Shakcfpeare, (if you except fome critical 
< notes on Macbeth, given as a fpecimen of a pra- 

* jefted edition, and written as appears by a man of 
‘ parts and genius) the reft are abfolutely below aferi- 

* ous notice j’ and Johnfon, who never forgot a kind- 
nefs, remembered it by mentioningWarburton in terms 
of great refpeft, as occalion offered, in his edition of 
Shakeipeare, which he publifhed many years after. 

By this and other of Johnfon’s writings, his reputa- 
tion as a fcholar and a philologift was fo well eftablifh- 
ed, that the bookfellers of greateft opulence in the 
city, who had long meditated the publication of a dic- 
tionary, after the model of thofe of France and the 
Academia della Crufea, looked upon him as a Bt per- 
fon to be employed in fuch an undertaking. He was 
at that time in the vigour of his life, and by the offer 
of a liberal reward from men of fuch knbwn worth as 
thofe were who made it, was tempted to engage with 
them, and accordingly fet himftlf to compile that 
work, which, he living to complete it, does hint and 
all concerned in it great honour. 

Nor can we fuppofe but that he was in a great rhea- 
furc incited to the profecution of this laborious work 

by 
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by a reflexion on the ftatc of our language at this 
time, from the imperfedtion of all Englifti diftionaries 
then extant, and the great diftance in point of im- 
provement in this kind of literature between us and 
itjme of our neighbours. And here let me take oc- 
cafion, by an enumeration of the feveral authors 
that had gone before him, to point out thefources of 
that intelligence which Johnfon’s voluminous work 
contains. 

Of Latin di£lionaries and fuch as give the figniii* 
cations of Englilh appellatives with a view only to 
illuftrate the Latin, he muft b^ fuppofed to have made 
fome ufe, and of thefe t!ic earlieft is Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s Bibliotheca Eliotae, publiflied in 1541. This 
was improved by Cooper after many years’ labor, 
by the addition of 33000 words, and publiflied in 
1565 in I large folio, and was a reafon with Queen 
Elizabeth for promoting him to the bilhopric of 
Lincoln f* 

In 157a was publilhcd an Alvearie or quadruple 
diftionary of four fundry tongues, namely, Englifl], 
Latin,Greek andFrench, by John Baretof Cambridge, 
compiled with the afiiftance ofhis pupils, butarranged 
and methodized by himfclf. This faft he ingenuoufly 

+ The following faft refpeftin^ this work remains upon re- 
cord, viz. that his wife burnt the notes that he had been eight 
jfcars gathering, and that he was other eight years in gathering 
the fame notes wherewith he compofed his diAionary. Her pre- 
tence was fear that he Ihould kill himfelf with lludy j but Iho 
was a Ihrew and infamous for Icwdncfs. 


confefled 
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cpnfeffcd in his preface, which, as a literary curioi 
fity, is infcrtcd below f. 

To Barct’s fuccccdiiig John Minlhcu’s Guide into 
the tongues, firft publilhed in 1617 in eleven, and 
in 1627 in nine languages, but with a confiderablc 
increafe in the number of radical words. In this the 
author undertakes to give the etymologies or deriva- 
tionsof the greater part of the words therein contained, 
but as they amount at the moft to no more than 14713* 
the work muft be deemed not fufficiently copious. 

In 1656, Thomas Blount a lawyer of the inner 
Temple, publilhed a fmajl volume, intitkd ^ Glolib- 

graphia, 

f * About ^Ight^ene yeeres agone, : pupils at Cambridge 

^ ftudious of the Latine tongue, Ivfcd them often to write epiilles 

* and theames together, and dailie to tranflatc fomepecce of Eng- 

* lifh into Latine, for the more fpeedie and eafie atts^ing of the 

* fame. And after we had a little begun, perceiaing^bat great 
‘ trouble it was to come irunning to me for euerie worde they 

* miffed, (knowing then of no other didiionarie to help vs, but 

* Sir Thotnas Eliot's librarie, which was come out a little be- 

* fore :) I appointed them certaine leaues of the fame bookc 

* cueric dale to write the Englifti before the Latin, and likc- 

* wife to gather a number of fine phrafes out of Cicero^ Terence, 

* Cof/ar, Liuie, &c. Sc to fet tliem vnder fcvcrall titles, for the 
« more readie finding them againe at their neede. Thus within 
< a yecre or two, they had gathered together a great volume, 

* which (for the apt fimilitude betweene the good fcholers and 
' diligent bees in gathering their waxe and hpi^ic into theiv 

* hive) I called then their Atuearie, both for a memoriall, by 

* >vhom it was made, and alfo by this nam^ to ' incOurage other 

* to the like diligence, for that they fiipuld not fee their wor-. 

* thie praife for tKc fame, vnworihilie 4rowned in obliuion, 
« Not long after, diners bfoUf friends borrowing this our worke 
^ which we had thus contriued and wrojight only for our ^owne 

* priuate vft, often and many waics moued me to put it in print 

* for^ 
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•graphia, or a difliionary interpreting fuch hard 

* words, whether Hebrew, Greek, I.atin, Italian, &c. 

* that are now ufed in our refined Engliih tongue, &c.' 
in which the articles though few are well explained. 
This book, as far as it went, was of Angular ufe to 
Edward Philips, a nephew and pupil of Milton, in 
the compilation of a diftionary by him publiftied in 
folio, 1657, intitled ^ The New World of Words/ 
which, as it is much more copious than that of Blount, 
and comprehends a great qifantity of matter, muft be 
looked on as the bafis of Englilh lexicography. 

Of technical as alfo of etymological diftionaries, 
many have long been extant, namely. The Inter- 
preter 

* for the common profit of others, and the publike propagation of 

* the Latine tongue, or els to fuffer them to get it printed at their 

* proper cofles and charges. Butl both vnwilling, and halfe alham- 
‘ ed to hauc our rude notes come abroac^vnder the view of fo manic 

* learned cies. Sc efpeciallie finding no leafure from my prefixed 

* ftudies for the polilhing of the fame, vtterlie denied their requeft, 

* vncil at length comming toLondon,the right worfliipf'ull maifier 

‘ Poau/^,& maiiler with other, fingular fauourers of all good 

« learning, and my verie efpeciall friends, with their importunate 

* and earneft exhortations had cleane ouercome my contrarie mind. 
^ Then immediacelie laieing afide all other iludies, I was faine to 

* feekefor writers and workemen about the fame, to make it readie 
‘ for the preiTe. Therefore I went to diuers of mine old pupils then 
‘ being at the Innes of Court, delivering ecli of them Tome part of 

* their old difeontinued worke to fee it written faire againe, and 
^ for other pecces which I thought vnperfe^l, I gat certainc of the 

* beft fcholers of two or three fcholes in London, to write after my 
^ prefeription : but in the French tables, although I had before 

* trabelled in diuers countries beyond the Teas, both for language 
^ ancUearning: yet not trailing to mine ownefkill, J ufed the helpe 

* of M. Chaloner* and M. Claudius, Upon this occafion I being 

* much conuerfant about thelnncsofCourt, and airofometimeoccu- 

^ pied 
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prctcr or Law Diftionary of Dr, Cowell a civilian, it 
Common-Law Didlionary of the above Thomas 
Blount, the Etymologicum of Junius, and another of 
Skinner, both well known and frequently referred to, 
and of thefe did Johnfon avail himfclf. 

The diftionary of Nathan Bailey a fchoolmafterj 
was firft publiftied in a thick oftavo volume, 
fo well difpofed with refpeft to the charafter 
and method of printing, as to contain more matter 
than could otherwife have been comprized in a vo- 
lume of that fize. After it had paffed many editions 
with improvements by the author himfelf, he medi- 
tated an enlargement of it, and being afiifted in the 

* pied among fcholers in the fcholes, there came vnto me a printer 

* (hewing me Hulats didionarie (which before I neuer fawe) and 

* told me he intended to print it out of hand, augmented with our 

* notes alfo if I would. But this bargaine went not forward with 
‘ him for diuers caufes which here it were to long to reherfe. And 

* furelie, had not the riglft honourable Sir Themas Smith knight, 

* principall fecretarie to the Queenes Majeftie, that noble The/eus 

* of learning, and comfortable patrone to all Undents, and the 

* right worftiipfu 11 M. Nowell deaneoft^awles, manic waies encou- 

* raged me in this wcarie workc(the charges were fo great, and the 

* Ioffe of my time fo much grieued me) I had never bene able 
« alone to haue wreftlcd againff fo manic troubles, but long ere this 

* had cleane broken off our worke begun, and caft it by for euer. 

‘ Now therefore (gentle reader) looke not to finde in this booke 

< euerie thing whatfocuer thou wouldll feeke for, as though all 
« things were here fo perfect that nothing lacked, or were poffiblc 

< to be added hereunto. But if thou maieft onelie find here thi? 
« mod wordes that thou needeff, or at the Icaft fo manic as no 
« other didtionaric yet extant, or made hath the like : take then 

* 1 faie in good part this our fimple Aluoarie in the meane time, 
f and geue God the praife that iiril moued me to fet my pupils 
« on worke thereabout, and fo mercifullic alfo hath ftrengthened 

< vs (thus as it is) at length to atchieue and finifh the fame.’ 

mathematical 
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mathematical part by Mr. Gordon, in the botanical 
by the famous gardener Philip Miller, and in the ety- 
mological by Mr. Lediard, a profcflbr of the modern 
languages, it was publifhed in a folio fize. The laft 
improvement of it was by Dr. Jofeph Nicoll Scott* 
who, of a diflenting teacher had become a phyfician 
and a writer for the bookfellers. 

Johnfon, who before this time, together with his 
wife, had lived in obfcurity,lodging at different houies 
in the courts and alleys in and about the Strand and 
Fleet ftreet, had, for the purpofe of carrying on this 
arduous work, and being near the printers employed 
in it, taken a handfome houfe in Gough fquare, and 
fitted up a room in it witli deiks and other accommo- 
dations for amanuenfes, who, to the number of five or 
fix, he kept conftantly under his eye. An interleaved 
copy of Bailey’s diftionary in folio he made the repo- 
fitoryof the feveral articles, and thefe he colleiled by 
inceffant reading the beft authors in our language, 
in the practice whereof, his method was to fcore with 
a black-lead pencil the words by him felefted, and 
give them over to his affiffants to infert in their places. 
'I'he books he ufed for this purpofe were what he had 
in his own colle< 5 lion, a copious but a mifcrably ragged 
one, and all fuch as he could borrow ; which latter, 
if ever they came back to thofc that lent them, were 
fo defaced as to be fcarce worth owning, and yet, fomc 
of his friends were glad to receive and entertain them 
as curiofities. 

It feems that Johnfon had made a confiderablc 
prog*rcfs in hij work when he was informed, that the 
earl of Chefterfield had heard and fpoken favourably 
of his defign. He had never till this time experi- 

ciiced 
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cnced the patronage of any other than bookfellerSj 
and though he had but an indiftindt idea of that of 
a nobleman, a reputed wit, and an accomplifhed 
courtier, and doubted whether he was to rate it 
among the happy incidents of his life, it might mean a 
liberal prefent or an handfome penfion to encourage 
him in the profecution of the work j he therefore re- 
Iblved not to rcjeft it by a fupercilious comparifon of 
his own talents with thofe of his lordlhip, or to flight 
a favour which he was not able to eftimate. Accord- 
ingly, he in the year 1747, drew up and dedicated to 
lord Chefterfield, then* a fecretary of ftate, a plan of 
his di&ionary, the manufcript whereof he delivered 
to Mr. Whitehead the late laureat, who undertook 
to convey it to his lordfliip, but he having, commu- 
nicated it firfl; to another perfon, it pa%d..,Mi>‘opgh 
other hands before it reached that to wj^ph it was 
immediately direded : the refult was an iinvitation 
from lord Chefterfield to the author. 

Never could there be a ftronger contraft of cha- 
raflers than this interview produced : afcholar and a 
courtier, the one ignorant of the forms and modes of 
addrefs, the other, to an affeded degree, accomplifli- 
ed in both : the one in a manly and fententious ftile 
direding his difcourle to a weighty fubjeS i the other 
dreading to incur the imputation of p»lantry, and by 
the interpofition of compliments and the introduce 
tion of nevr. topics as artfully endeavouring to evade 
it. The acquaintance thua-.oommenced was never im- 
proved into friendftiip^ What his lord^tp thought 
of Johnfbn we niay learn from- his letters to an iUegi- 
timate fon, now extant?. Jobofon was fo little plcafcd 
• Letter 2 to. 
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<with his oricfe fuppbfed patron, that he forbore not 
ever after to fpeak of him in t^rms of the grcatcft 
contempt. 

How far johniun was right in his opinion of this 
popular nobleman, or whether he is to be fufpefted 
of having refented more than he ought to have done, 
the coldnefs of his receptionj or the difappointment of 
his hopes, will beft appear by a furvey of his charac- 
teri as it ariies out of the memoirs of his life prefixed 
to his mifcellaneous works* and the fentiments and 
principles which, for the inilruftion of his fon, he, 
in a courle of letters to him, from time tO time com- 
municated, and with the utmod folicitude laboured tp 
inculcate and enforce. 

His lordlhip’s defceiit was frorh stn illulirioiis, 
though not a very ancient family. Being, as himfelf 
relates, father neglcfted by his father, and in his tender 
years bereft of his mother, the pare of his education 
devolved on his grandmother, the marchionefs of 
Halifax, a woman of exemplary virtue and difcre<* 
tion, who fearing, perhaps, the contagion of a public 
feminaiy, kept him in her family, and with the beft 
ainftance of inftru£lors that fhe could procure, con- 
ferred on hkn all the beneBts that could be hoped for 
in a courfe of domeftic education, 

Ac Che age of eighteen he was ftnt to l^rinity hall, 
Cambridge, where, as he informs us, he* had a 
great deal of bufinefs 6ft hts Hands, for he fpent above 
an hotif ev6ry day in ftudying the civil law, and as 
much in philofophy, and attended the mathemati- 
cal IdKturcs of •the blind man (profeffbr Saunderfon) 
fo that, adds he, f airi now fully employed* But not- 

bf wichftanding 
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withftanding this intenfe application to his (ludies, this 
hopeful young nobleman feems to have brought from 
the univcrfity lefs of what all fuch feminaries profefs 
to teach, found learning and good morals, than a 
hatred of that pedantry and illiberality of manners, . 
which, throughout his Writings, he reprobates as the 
infeparable concomitant of all academical inftitutions. 

As I have cot taken upon me the office of his lord- 
Ihip’s biographer, I ffiall content myfelf with mention- 
ing only thole circumIVances of his life and condudfc 
that may ferve to difplay his genuine charafter, and 
enable the world to determine whether it was fuch a 
one as a wife man would chufe as a model for imita- 
tion, or the ftandard by which he would form his own* 

After about two years ftay at the univerfity, lord 
St'anhope, for that was then his only title, went abroad 
to travel, and at that enchanting place the Hague, 

. began to be acquainted with the world. The college 
ruft, which, if we may believe his panegyrift, he con- 
trafted in the univerfity during fo long a refidence 
there, he found means to rub off, and exchanged for 
the polifli of gaming, which rendered him the dupe of 
knaves and fharpers almoft throughout his life, and 
this not from any real propenfity to this pernicious 
vice, arifing cither from avarice or the exercife of 
thofc mental powers that make it a delight to many, 
but to acquire, what throughout his life he feems to 
have above all things been deCrous of, the infipid cha- 
rader of a man of falHion. 

Nature, it mud be owned, bad endowed him with 
fine parts, and thefe he cultivated with all the induftry 
ufually praftifed by fuch as prefer the lemblSnce of 

what 
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i^Yhat is really fit, juft, lovely, honourable, to the qua- 
lities thcmfelves j thus he had eloquence without 
learning, cdnnpiairance without friendfhip, and gal- 
lantry without love. 

Not much to his honour, he, in the year 1715, 
fuffered himfelf to be chofcn for a Cornifh borough, 
and took his feat in the houfe of commons, at an age 
When it was in the power of any fin^e member, by 
the fpeaking of a very few words, to have turned him 
but of it. Upon a hint of his incapacity, occafioned 
by a pert fpeech of his making, he had the prudence 
to quit the houfe and retire to Paris, glad of an op- 
portunity of finiftiing his noviciate in a^ city that 
abounded with thofe pleafures and amufements that 
beft fuit with a mind to which ftudy and the rational 
exercifc of its faculties are labour. 

Upon the death of his father in 1726, he fueceeded 
to his title, and his feat in the fioufe of peers. His 
Ipeeches in that aflembly, which were, though flimfy, 
ftorid, gave him, as that fpecies of eloquence will 
ever do, the reputanon of a fine orator ; and in this he 
, Was fo confident, that he has not fcrupled to confefs, 
that he has fpoken with great applaufe, as on the bill 
for reforming the calendar, on fubjefts that he under- 
ftood not, * for my own part,’ fays he, * I could juft 
‘ as fodn have talked Cclticor Sclavohian to them (the 
<*lcvds) as aftronomy, and they would have underftood 

* me fuil as Well i fo I relblved to dO better than fpeak 

* to the purpojfe, and to pleafe inftead of informing 

* them * ahd^for this he gives as a reafon, what per- 
haps will be found to be a true one, that every nu- 

* Letter! to his Ton, number 215. 

N 2 merous 
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merous alTembly is a mob} and to fuch a one reafoil 
and good fenfe are never to be talked. 

In addition to his charaAer of an orator and a ilatef- 
man> he was emulous of that of a poet, his preten- 
lions to which were founded on fundry little compo> 
fitions in verfe that from time to time appeared in 
colle£lions of that kind ; elegant it muft be confelTed ; 
but generallyimmoral and oft times profane. 

His diflimulation, deep and rehned as it was, did 
not lead him to profefs any lincere regard to virtue or 
r^igion : the grolTcr 'immoralities he affects to fpeak 
of with abhorrence ; but fuch as might be pra£tifed 
without the lofs of health and reputation he Teemed to 
think there was no law againft. He was therefore, if 
Tecret, vain in his amours, and though, fetting afide 
his mien, his perfon had little to recommend it, for 
he was low of ftature, had coarfe features, and a ca> 
daverous complexion f, his confidence in the profe- 
cution of them was fuch as expofed him to greater 
rifques of perfonal fafety than moft men would chufe 
to run ; and of this I (hall ndw produce an in- 
ftance. 

A lady of high quality,and a relation of one who had 
the ftory from her own mouth and told it me, having 
been married (bme few years but never having brought 
her lord a child, was furprized one morning by a vifit 
from lord Chefterfield, whom Ihe had frequently Teen 
and converfed with at court. After the ufud compli- 

f He was alfo long-vifaged and long-xiccked^ but from the 
(boulders to the waift very ihort, which a wit once obferving, faid» 
he was a giant cut down, alluding to the practice of cutting down 
(hips of war to render them more a^ive. 
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ments had pafled, his lordfhip in chat eafy gay ftyle 
which he fo ftrongly recommends to his fon, gave her 
to underftand, that he fhould be happy to form fuch 
a connection with her ladyfhip, as it was more than 
probable might give being to an heir to the honours 
and pofleliions of that noble family into which Ibe had 
matched. I will not attempt to deferibe the indigna- 
tion which the lady felt at fuch an unexampled inftance 
of impudence as the propofal indicated. She rofe 
from her chair, and with all the dignity of inful ted 
modefty, commanded this well-bred lover, this mi- 
nion of the graces, to quit hej- houfe, with this me- 
nace, * Think yourfelf well off, my lord, that for this 
^ affront I do not order my fervants to pulh you head- 
^ long out of doors.* 

It is areffnement in modern gallantry, but an affront 
to human policy, to recpgnize in public, by the un- 
qualiBed appellation of fon, thofe to whom the laws of 
moft civilized countries deny not only that but the 
privilege of heirs j yet this has this Have to forms and 
ufages done in a feries of letters to a young gentleman 
begotten by him out of wedlock, and in the life-time 
of one to whom he muft fuppofe he once tendered 
himfelf, his honours, his pofTeflions, and his heart. 
With a iolicitudefoT his welfare, commendable it muft 
be faid in its general intention, he takes on himfelf to 
moM his perfon, to form his manners, and to furnifh 
his mind. In the firft of thefe particulars his lordlhip 
had great difficulties to encounter : the clay he had 
chofen to work upon was ftiff, and refifted the plaftic 
touch ? the boy was encumbered with flefh, and na- 
ture h^d fo carelefsly compared his limbs, as fcarccly 

N ’ to 
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to leave them the power of flexure. a word, in in- 
fancy he was fliapelefs, and in youth a looby. Never 
did a (he- bear with more anxious afTiduity labour to 
lick, her cub into (hape than this fond parent did to 
correft the errors of nature in- the formation of this his 
darling: the head, theihoulders and the hands, were, 
by turns, the objefts of his care » but the legs and 
feet feem to have engaged moft of his attention : thefe 
upon his being, fent abroad, were committed to the 
care of a dancing-mafter at Paris, whofe inftrudtions 
he eftimates at a higher rate than the precepts of 
Ariftotle *. He rccontyncnds to form hi? manners Ics 
agremens etles graces, f les manieres, la tournure, ec 
les ufages du beau monde :|l ; and is perpetually 
reminding him of that trite maxim * Suayit^rin mo- 
do, for titer in re.’ K 

The beft furniture of a yoyng man% mind are th(! 
precepts of religion and found morality. Not a 
word of either of thele do we meet with in two quarto 
volumes of thofc letters which I am now citing, but 
in them precepts of a different kind, fuch as rcfpedl 
his pleafurcs, abound. Afluming an air of fapience, 
which was not very natural to his Lord(hip,he remarks, 
that in the courfe of the world the qualificadons of the 
cameleon arc often neceflary, nay, they muft be car- 
ried a little farther, and exerted a little (boner ; 5. for 

* you (bould,’ adds be * to a certain degree take the 

* hue of either the man or woman that you want nnit 

* wi(h to be upon terms with.* Fatherly curiofity then 
prompts him to an enquiry into certain particulars, 
which thefe his own words will go near to explain 

4 

• Letter 215.^ I Letter 214. t Letter 217. |I letter 213. 

Apropos ; 
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* Apropos : have you yet found out at Paris any 

* friendly and bofpitable Madame de Luriiiy, qui veut 

* bien fc charger du foin de vous eduquer ? And have 

* you had’ any occafion of reprefenting to her, qu* elle 

* faifoit done des noeuds ? But 1 afle your pardon, 

* Sir, for the abruptnefs of the queftion, and acknow- 

* ledge that I am meddling with matters that are out 

* of my department. However, in matters of lefs 

* importance I defire to be de vos fecrets le fidele de- 
^ pofitaire. Truft me with the general turn and co- 

* lour of your amufements at Paris, Is it le fracas 

* du grand monde, comedies, bals, operas, cour, 

* &c. ? Or is it des petite*-, locietes moins bruiantes 

* mais pas pour cela moins agrcablcs ? Where are you 

* the moft etabli ? Where are you le petit Stanhope ? 

* Voyez vous encore jour, a qudque arrangement 

* honnette ?’ Letter? 12. 

Farther to initiate him into vice, he recommends 
to him the * turning over m^n by day and women 
‘ by night,’ for thus it pleafes him to render tlie pre- 
cept Nodlurna verfaie manu verfate diurnaf j and 
with matchlefs effrontery and total difregard for the 
perfonal fafety of him whom he is inftrufling, advifes 
him, in effeft, to rifque being run through the body, 
or th? breaking his neck out of a bed chamber win- 
dow, by commencing an intrigue with a new- married 
and virtuous young lady. Hear the documents of 
,our Meqtor to this purpofe ; * Go,’ fays he, ‘ among 

* womiii, with the good qualities of your fex, and you 
'' will acquire from them thefoftnefs and the graces of 

* theirs. Men will then add affedlion to the efteem 


■\ Letter 21^, 
N 4 
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t rhich they before had for you.-— Women are the 
nly rcBners of the merit of men ; it is true they 
* cannot add weight j but they polifh and give luftre 
' to it. Apropos : I am alTured that Madame dc 
* Blot, although (he has no great regularity of fea- 
* turesj is nptwithftanding, exceffively pretty, and 
' that for ail that, (he has as yet been fcrupuloufly 
* conftant to her huiband, though (he has now been 
* married above a year. Sprely (he does not refleft 
* that woman wants po]i(hu)g. I would have you 
* polifli one another reciprocally. Adiduities, at- 
* tentioiis, tender looks, and paOionate declarations 
* on your fide, will produce fome irrefolute \^i(hes at 
* leaft qn hers, and yvhen even the (lighted wi(hes 
* ari(c, the reft wiil foon follow *.* 

Finally, to attain thefe and the other ends which his 
lordlhip points out as the obje<fts of his fon’s purfuit, 
he inculcates in the ftrongeft terms the praftice of 
thqfe arts of crooked bunning, which, as lord Bacon 
has remarked, oftner defeat than efFeft their purpofcj 
and together with thefe, the general exercife of that 
difiimulation which was one of the moft prominent 
features in h}s own charafler.* 

The letters from lord Chefterfield to his (bn are two 
hundred and eighty-five in number. The precepts 
contained in them are multifarious, and it is to be 
feared that they have not only been adopted by many 
ignorant parents and indifcrcet tutors, but tliat they* 
have greatly tended to -corrupt the morals of the 
rifing' generation. As an antidote to the poifon 
which they muft be fuppofed to have diffufed, I (hall 

• Letter at 8, 

here 
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here inferc a letter of moral inftmftton from one of 
the wifeft and greareft men that this nation ever had 
to boaft of> to hU fonj and leave the reader to make 
the comparifon between it and thofe of the nobleman 
of whom I am now fpeaking. It is from Sir Henry 
Sydney to his Ibn Philip, afterwards the famous Sir 
J*hilip, who, when arrived at the age of manhood} 
combining the qualities of a foldier, afcholar, a poet, 
and a couftier, was confeffedly one of the moft ac- 
complilhed gcotlemen in Europe. 

* 1 have received two letters from you, one written 

* in Latin, the other in French, which I take in 

* good part, and will you to exercife that pradice of 

* learning often, for that will (land you in moft ftead 

* in that profeflion of life that you are born to live |n. 
f And fince this is my ftrft letter that ever I did write 
f to you, 1 will not that it be all empty of ft>me ad« 

* vices, which my natural care of you provoketh me 
^ to wi(h you to follow, as documents to you in this 

* your tender age. Let your firft a'iftioh be the 

* lifting up of yo.ur mind to Almighty God by hear> 
f ty prayer, and feelingly digeft the wwds you 

* fpeak in prayer with continual meditation and think* 
f trig' of" him to w’honi yi*u pray, and of the matter 

* for 'Which you or-';y, and u(e this as an ordinary, at, 

* and at' ah ordi nary- hour, whereby the time itfclf 

* will put you in remembrance to do that which you 
** are aOtfuftomed tO' do. In that time apply your 

* ftudy to fuch hours as your difcrect mafter doth 
^ aflign you, earneftlyi and the time I know he will 

* fo* limit a^ Qiall be both fufHcient for your learning, 
f and fafc for your health ; and mark the fenfc and 

‘the 
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< the matter of that yoir read, as well as the words ) 

* fo lhall you both enrich your tongue with words, 

' and your wit with matter, and judgment will grow 

* as years grow in you. Be humble and obedient 
*■ to your mafter for unlefs you frame yourfclf to 

* obey others, yea and feel in yourfclf what obedi- 
« ence is, you (hall never be able to teach others how 

* to obey you. Be courteous of geiture, and affable 

* to all men, wi^h diverfity of reverence according to 

* the dignity of the perfbn : there is nothing that 

* winneth fo much with fo'little coft. Ufc moderate 

* diet, fo as after your jneat you mav find your wit 

* frcftier and not duller, and your body more lively 

* and not more heavy. Seldom drink wine, and yet 

* fometime do, left being inforced to drink upon the 

* fudden you Ihould find yourlelf infiamed. Ufe ex- 

* ercife of body, but fuch as is without peril of your 

* joints or bones ; it will increafe your force and en- 

* large your breath. Delight to be cleanly as well in 

* all parts of your body as in your garments t it ftiall 
' make you grateful in each company, and otherwife 

* loathfome. Give yourfclf to be merry ; for you 

* degenerate from your father if you find not yoVirfelf 
f moft able in wit and body to do any thing when you 

* be moft merry ; but let your mirth be ever void of 

* all feurrility and biting words to any man, for a 

* wound given by a word is oftentimes harder to be 

* cured than that which is given with the fword. Be* 

* you rather a hearer and bearer away of other mens’ 

* talk than a beginner or procurer of fpecch, otherwife 

* you (hall be counted to delight to hear yourfclf 

* (peak. If you hear a wife fentence or dn apt phrafe, 

* commit 
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* commit it to your memory, with refpeft of the cw- 
‘cumftanqcs when you (hall fpeak it. Let never 
< oath be he^rd to come out of your mouth nor word 

* of ribaldry : deteft it in othera } fo (hall cuftom. 

* make to yourfelf a law againft it in yourfcif. Be 

* modeft in each affembly, and rather be rebuked of 

* light fellows for maidenlike (hamefacednefs, than of 

* your fad friends for pert boldnefs. Think upon 

* every word that you will fpeak befqre you utter it^ 

* and remember how nature hath rampired up (as it 

* were) the tongue with teeth, lips, yea and hair 

* without the lips, and all betokening reins or bridles 

* for the loofe uie of that member. Above all things 

* tell no untruth, no not in '.rifles. The cuftom of it 

* is naught, and let it not fatisfy you that for a time 

* the hearers take it for a truth, for after it will be 
^ known as it is, to your fhame, for there cannot be a 

* greater reproach to a gentleman than to be account- 
' ed a liar. Study and endeavour yourfelf to be vtr> 
‘ tuoufly occupied j fo fhall you make fuch an habit 
5 of well-doing in you that you (hall not know how 

* to do evil, though you would. Remember, my fon, 
‘ the noble blood you are defeended of by your mo- 

* ther’s fide, and think that only by virtuous life and 
‘ good adlion you may be an ornament to that illuf- 

* trious family, and otherwife, through vice and flotl^ 

* you fhall be counted labes generis, one of the 

* greateft curfes that can happen to man. " ■ ■ 

* Well (my little Philip) this is enough for me, and 

* too much I fear for you : but if 1 (hall find that 

* this light meal of digeflion nourilh any thing the 
< wc*ak ftqmach of your young capacity, I will, 
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' as I find the fame grow ftronger, feed it with toughef 
* food. 

* Your loving father, fo long as 
* you live iu the fear of God, 

* H, SyoNBy.’* 

The hopeful documents contained in this inftitute 
of politenefs, lord Cheflerdeld’s letters to his fon, 
failed in a great meafure of their end. His lordfhip’s 
intereft with the miniftry, founded on a feat in par- 
liament, which, though 'a great declaimer againft 
corruption, he bought a^ he would have done a horfe, 
procured him the appointment of an envoy- extraor- 
dinary to the court of Drefden, We find not that the 
young man had any female attachments, but that on 
the contrary ha had more grace than his father. He 
married a woman, who becoming a widow, and pro- 
voked by real or imaginary ill treatment of lord Chef- 
terfield, publilhed thcvfe letters, which, had he been 
living, he would have given almoft any thing to have 
fupprefied, as they fhew him to have been a man 
devoted to pleafure, and actuated by vanity, without 
religious, moral, or political principles, a fmatterer 
in learning, and in manners a coxcomb. 

Such was the perfon whom Johnibn in the fimplicity 
of his heart chofe for a patron, and was betrayed tc ce- 
lebrate as the Maecenas of the age ; and fuch was the 
opinion he had conceived of his (kill in literature, his 
love of eloquence, and hiszeal for theinterefts of learn- 
ing, that he approached him with' the utmofi refpefl, 
and that hc niight not err in his manner of exprefiingA 

Sydney Papers, vol. I. page 8. 

ita 
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it, the ftile and language of that addrefs which his 
plan includes are little lefs than adulatory. With a 
view farther to fecure his patronage, he waited on 
him in perfon, and was honoured by him with con> 
verfations on the fubje£t of literature, in which he 
found him fo deficient as gave him occafion to repent 
the choice he had made, and to fay, that the labour he 

had bellowed in his addrefs tolordChefterfield refem- 

» 

bled that of gliding a rotten poll, that he was a wit 
»mong lords and a lord* among wits, and that his 
RCt.ompiiihments were on(y thole of a dancing- 

.iia.' T. 

h :£ y wed underfiood that, as Johnfon had 
i ifeii thh. nobiiri’an for his patron, he meant to have 
dedicatee* t; bln. hi v'ork, and he might poffibly have 
•".vTic <0, even af.ti he had difeovered that he was un- 
"orthy of chat •'orjodr; but the earl’s behaviour in a 
parcii ' b ipftanct pr“vented Ji’fD. Johnlbn one day 
mrde him a morning vifit, and being admitted into an 
anti churijber, was cold, that his lordfliip was engaged 
wicS a gentleman, but wooid fee him as foon as the 
gentleri;.»n went. It was not till after an hour’s wait- 
ing that Johnfon difeovored that this gentleman was 
Colley Cibber, vhich he had no fooncr done, than he 
ruihed out of the houfc with a refolution never to enter 
it more. 

What imprclfion Johnlbn’s vifits made upon his 
lordlhip, we are told by thc latter in a charafler of him, 
which, as well for the lake of the one as the other, 
I wilh to be held forth to the public. Speaking, as 
his lordlhip is ever doing, to his fon of the engaging 
manners, the pleafing attentions, the graces, with the 
reft of that nonfenfe which was ever Boating in his 

mind. 
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. fllind, he thus delineates the perfon, who^ in iah^a^ 
the moft nervous and elegant had endeavoured to ren- 
der him refpedtable in the repUHlic of letters^ and in 
chat particular to do for him what he was never able to' 
do for himfelf. * There is a man whole moral cha- 

* rafter, deep learning, and fuperior parts^ I acknow- 

* ledge, admire, and refpeft j but whom it is lb impolll- 

* ble for me to Jove, that I am almoft in a fever when- 

* ever I am in his company. His figure (without 

* being deformed) feems made to difgrace Or ridicule 

* the common ftrufture of the human body. His legs 

* and arms are never in the poficion which, according 

* to the fituation of his body, they ought to be in, but 

* conltantly employed in committing afts of hoftility 

* upon the grades. He throws any where, but down 

* his throat, whatever he means to drink, and only 

* mangles what be means to carve. Inattentive to all 

* the regards of focial life, he mif-tithes and mif-places 

* every thing. He difputes with heat, and indiferi- 

* minately, mindlefs of the rank, chafafter, and fitua- 

* tion of them with whom he difputes: ablblutely 

* ignorant of the feveral gradations of familiarity and 

* refpeft, he is cxaftly the fame to his fuperiors, his 

* equals, and his inferiors ; and therefore, by a ne- 

* ceflary confequence, abfurd to two of the three. Is 

* it pofilble to love fuch a man ? No. The utmoil 

* I can do for him, is, to confider him as a refpeftable ■. 

* Hottentot*.’ Had Socrates been living, and not 
learned, as we are told he did in his old age, to 
dance, lord Chefterfield had palTed the fame ceniurc 
On him. 

Johnfon was, by this time, able to determine on a 
faft which, in his addrefs to this nobleman, he ex- 
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prefles a doubt of, viz. whether the anexpe£bed diftinc* 
tion his lordHiip had (hewn him, was to berated among 
the happy incidents of his life : he was now convinced 
that it was not,.and that, far from every thing like en- 
couragement or alTiftance, or what elfe is included in 
the idea of patronage, his lord(hip*s approbation of 
his plan was to be the only recompence for the labour 
of drawing it out and reducing it to (orm. Bcfidesde- 
claring, whenever occadoh required it, his midiake in 
fuppofing that lord Cheftc'rficld was either a judge of 
or a friend to literature, h,e exprelTed in a letter to 
his lordihip hinifelf his refentment of the affront he 
had received at his laft vidt, and concluded it with a 
formal renunciation for ever of his lordfliip’s pa* 
tronage. 

If Johnfon had refledted a moment on the little 
eflFed likely to be produced bya letter in which he pro- 
felTed to rejeft thaiwhich he cquld not retain, hewould 
neverhavc wrote it. Thofe evilswhich cannot be reme- 
died muft be borne with patience, and to refent injuries 
when weeannot enforce redrefs, isto give our adverfarics 
an occalion of triumph : lord Chefterdeld knew this, 
and made no reply ; when the didlionary was com- 
pleted and about to be publifhed, he wrote two 
effays in a periodical paper, intitled * The World,’ 
that contain fomc forced compliments of the author, 
which being mentioned to Johnfon he rejedted with 
fcorn. 

Further to appeafe him, his lordihip fent two per- 
fons, the one a (jjecious but empty man, Sir Thomas 
Robinfon, more diftinguilhed by the tallnefs of his 

perfon 
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than fpr any eftimable qualities* ; the other aif 
^’t'minent painter now living. Thefe were inftrudled tO' 
apologize for bis lofdflhip's treatnlent of him, and to 
make him tenders of his futtire friendihip and patro- 
nage. Sir Thomas, whole talent was flattery, was 
profule in his commendations of Johnlbn and his 
writings, and declared that were his tircumftances 
other than they were, himlelf would fettle five hun- 
dred pounds a yisar on him. *■ And who are you,* alked 
Johnfbn, * that talk thus liberally ?’ * I am,’ faid the 
other, * Sir Thomas Robinfon, a Yorklhire baronet.* 

* Sir,’ replied Johnfon, if the firft peer of the realm 
c were to make me fuch an offer, I would Ihew him 

* the way down ftairs.* 

No oflc will commend this manner of de- 
clining an intentional kindnefs, even where 
the fincerity of the intention might be doubtful, 
but the rejefling it with a menace was both un- 
neceifary and infolent. The pride of independence 

• Thu perfon who is now at rtft in Weftminifer-abbey, was, 
when living, diiliiigoillied by the nam'e of long Sir Thomas R0> 
binfon. He was a man of the World or rather of the town, and a 
great peft to perlbns of high rank or in office. He was very 
, troublefome to the earl of Burlington, and when in his vifita to 
him he was told that his lordfhip Was gone out, would defire to 
be admitted to look at the clock, or to play with a ihonkey that 
was kept in the hall, in hopes of being fent for in to the earl. 
This he had Co frequently done, that all in the houfe were tired of 
him. At length it was concerted among the fervants that he 
Ihonld receive a fummary anfwer to his ufual queftions, and ac- 
cordingly at his neat coming, the porter as loon as he hadop^n* 
ed the gate and without waiting for what he had to fay, difmified 
him with thefe words, ‘ Sjr, his lordArip is gone out, the clock 
Sands, and the monkey is dead/ 

iiiras 
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Was mod ftrong in- Johnfbn at thofa periods of his 
Jife when his wants were greare(^* and though at 
ocher times he would fubjeft himfelf to great obliga-' 
tions, he was uniform, except only in one inftance, in 
an opinion that art offer of pecuniary afliftance was 
an infult, and not feldom rcjeded it with fuch indig- 
nation, that were 1 to charafterifc it more particularly, 
I fhould do it by an allufion to the following apologue; 
A gaVdcner’s dog had fallen into a well and was una- 
able to get out : his mailer *palling by, and feeing his 
diflrefs, put down his um to fave hirh : the dog bit 
his hand, and the gardener left him to drown. , 
The uneadnefs which Johrfon felt, at the timewhen 
he wrote the above-mentioned letter, gave way to a 
call of his friend Garrick, who in the fame year, 
*747» was, by a fcrics of occurrences, become maf- 
ter of Drury-lane theatre. I ,was never much con- 
verfant with the hiftory of thefl^e, and therefore can 
give but a flight account of an event, which, at that 
lime, interefted many, and was deemed a very impor- 
tant one. Mr. Fleetwood’s extravagance had re- 
duced him to the neceflity of feeking out for fome one 
or more perfons to whom, for an adequate confidera- 
tion, he might relinquifli his. incerelt in the patent- 
Ac that time a man of the qame of Lacy had 
attrafled the notice pf - the town- by a competition 
yith orator Henley, which he began at the great 
room in York buildings, with fatirjcal difeourfe 
of great licence, which., ..he advertifed by the 
name of Peter’s vifitacion. . .T'heslib.erties he,; had 
takeft with the clergy, and, the principal officers 
of ilate in this ludicrous difeourfe gave great 

O offence: 
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qffence : he was feized, dealt with as a vagrant, and, 
in fliort, filenccd 4 This man had lived among play- 
ers, and was fuppofed to underftand ftage-manage- 
ment, and had Ibme friends. Mr. Giarrick had many, 
and thofe opulent men : three of them, Mr. Draper 
the partner of Mr. Tonfon the bookfeller, Mr. Glut- 
terbuck a mercer, and Mr. Samuel Sharpe one of the 
furgeons of Guy’s hofpital, negociated a partnerlhip 
between thofe two perfons, and by purchafing of them 
and affifting them to difpofe of what are called renters’ 
(hares, enabled them to buy out Fleetwood, and before 
the commencement of the afting fealbn, they were be- 
come joint-patentees of the theatre above-mentioned. 

Mr. Garrick’s province in the management was to 
appoint the plays and to caft the parts ; Lacy’s was to 
fuperintend the workmen and fervants, to order the 
feenery, and, with the alTiftance of ar tills, to adjufl; 
the ornaments and decorations. It was their refo- 
lution to banilb from, their (lage, pantomimes and all 
grotefque reprefentations, and to exhibit fuch only as 
a rational and judicious audience might be fuppofed 
inclined to approve. 

To notify this their intention to the town, it feemed 
to them that a prologue was necelTary ; Johnfon was 
eafily prevailed upon by Mr. Garrick to write one, 
and at the opening of the theatre in 1747. it was fpo- 
ken by the latter in a manner that did equal honour 
to the author and himfclf. 

Prologues arc addreffes from theftage to the people, 
and either refpea merely the drama that is to follow, 
or are of more general import fetting forth to 
the audience the views and defigns ‘of managers, 

their 
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iheir anxiety to pleafe, and the methods by which they 
hope to obtain the favour of the public : thefe latter 
are for the mod part occaHonab and adapted to fuch 
circumdances as rile opening a new theatrCi a change 
of management, or any other of thofe great theatrical 
devolutions in which the players adefbto think all men 
as much intereded aa theinfelves. In the addredea 
of this kind the powers of wit feen? to have been 
nearly exhauded : fometimes the audience has been 
cajoled* at others, betrayed’into good humour; and 
by the help of allegory, the ftage has been made to 
refemble every thing unlike it. One poet feigns that 
the town is a Tea, the playhoufe a diip, the manager 
the captain, the players failors, and the orange- girls 
powder-monkies ; and Mr. Garrick* in one of his 
prologues, would make his audience believe, that his 
theatre is a tavern, himfclf the mader* tlte players 
waiters, and his entertainment* wines fuited to all 
palates t one of his liquors, in particular, he drongly 
recommends, and calls Shakefpeare* which that he 
may be condantly able to fupply, he fays it is 

< his wifli, his plan, 

* To lofe no drop of that immortal man.’*^ 

And, to be more particular, that 

* — i- to delight yc, 

* Bardolph is gin, and Pidol aqua-vitse.’ f 

Jbhnfon’s prologue is of a very different cad. It 

is a fober, rational, and manly appeal to the good 

* A’ologue to flie Winter’s Tale and Catherine and Petrochior 

f Ibid, 

O 2 


fenfc 
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{enle and candour of the audience, and contains a 
brief hiftory of theatric rcprefentations from the time 
of Shakefpeare and Jonfon to chcirdccline, when, as he 
fays, the writers of pantomime and fong had confirmed 
the fway of folly. It ftates the hardlhips which thofe 
lye under, whofe bufinefs it is to furnifh entertainment 
for the public, in being obliged to watch the wild vicif- 
fitudes of tafle, and exhorts the hearers to patronize 
virtue and reviving fenfe. 

To juftify the above charafter of this nervous com- 
pofition I here infert it : 

* When Learning’s triumph o’er her barb’rous foes 

* Firft rear’d the flage, immortal Shakefpeare rofe j 

* Each change of many-colour’d life he drew, 

* Exhaufted worlds, and then imagin’d new ; 

* Exiftence faw him fpurn her bounded reign, 

' And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 

* His powerful ftrokei prefiding Truth imprefs’d, 

' And unrefifted Pafiion ftorm’d the breaft. 

* Then Jonfon came, inftruAcd from the fchool 
*. To pleafe in method, and invent by rule > 

* His ftudious patience, and laborious art, 

* By regular approach, eflay’d the heart : 

* Cold approbation gave the lingering bays j 

* For thole who dui ft not cenfure, fcarce could praife. 

* A mortal borr., he met the general doom, 

* But left, like tgypt’s kings, a lading tomb. 

* The wits of Charles found eafier ways to fame, 

* Nor wifli’d for Jonfon ’s art, or Shakefpeare’s flame. 

* Thcmfelves they ftudied } as they felt, they wr\t : 

* Intrigue was plot, obfeenity was wit/ 


* Vice 
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* Vice always found a fympathetic friend ; 

‘ They pleas’d their age, and did not aim to mend : 

* Yet bards like thefc afpir’d to lading praife, 

* And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. 

* Their caufc was general, their fupports were ftrong; 

* Their (laves were willing, and their reign was long; 

* Till Shame regain’d the poll that Senfe betray’d, 

* And Virtue call’d Oblivion to her aid. 

* Then crulh’d by rules, and weakeft’d as refin’d, 

* For years the po^v’r of tragedy declin’d j 

* From bard to bard the frigid caution crc|)r, 

* Till declamation roar’d, whilft pafiion flept } 

* Yet (fill did Virtue deign the ftage to tread, 

* Philofophy remain’d, though Nature fled. 

* But forc’d, at length, her ancient reign to quit, 

* She faw great Faufius lay the ghofl; of wit ; 

* Exulting Folly hail’d the joyous day, 

< And Pantomime and Song confirm’d her fway. 

* But who the coming change's can prefage, 

* And mark the future periods of the ftage ? 

* Perhaps, if (kill could diftant times explore, 

* New Behns, new Durfeys, yet remain in (lore; 

* Perhaps, where Lear has rav’d, and Hamlet dy’d, 

* On flying cars new forcerers may ride •, 

* Perhaps (for who can gue(s the e(fc«fts of chance ?)' 
■ * Here Hunt may box, or Mahomet * mav dance. 

* Hard is his lot that here by fortune plac’d, 

Muft watch the wild viciflitudes of Taftej 

* With every meteor of Caprice muft play, 

r And chace the new-blown bubbles of the day. ■ 

* A rope-dancer, a real or. pretended Turk, that exhibited on 
Covent-garden ftage a winter or two before. 

On * Ah ’ 
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* Ah ! let npt ccnfurc term our fate our cooicei 

* The ftage but echoes baek the public voice ; 

* The drama’s laws the drama’s patrols give, 

* For we that live toplcafc, muft pleafe to live. 

* Then prompt no more the follies you decry, 

* As tyrants doom their tools of guilt to die ; 

‘ ’Tis your’s, this night, to bid the reign commence 

* Of refeu’d Nature, and reviving Senfe ; 

* To chace the charms of found, the pomp of Ihow, 

* For ufeful mirth and falutary woe ; 

* Bid fcenic. Virtue form the rifing age, 

* And Truth diffufe her radiance from the ftage.’ 

This mafterly and fpirited addrefs failed in a great 
meafure of its effetft j the town, it is true, fubmilted 
to tlie revival of Shakefpeare’s plays, recommended as 
they were by the exquifite acting of Mr, Garrick; but 
in a few winters they difeovered an impatience for 
pantomimes and ballad- farces, and were indulged 
with them. From that time Mr. Garrick gave up the 
hope of correfting the public tafte, and at length be- 
came fo indifferent about it, that he once told me, 
that if the town required him to exhibit the * Pilgrim’s 
Progrpfs’ in a drama, he would do it. 

Two years after, the management of Drury-lane 
theatre being in the hands of his friends, Johnfon be- 
thought himfelf of bringing his tragedy on the ftage. 
It was not only a juvenile compoftcion, but was written 
before he had become converfant with Shakefpeare, 
indeed before he had ever read Othello, and having 
now, for more than ten years; lain by him, in which 
time his judgment had been growing to maturity, he 

fc5 
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fet himfdf to revife and pdifh it, taking to nis aflif. 
tancc Mr. Garrick, whofe cXpetidice of ftagc decorum, 
and the mechanic operation of incidents and fentiments 
on the judgment and palHons of an audience, was, by 
long attention, become very great. With thcfe ad- 
vantages and all thole others whjch Mr. Garrick’s 
zeal prompted him to fupply, fuch as magnificent 
Icenery, fplendid and well-chofen drefles, and a diftri- 
bution of the principal parts, himfelt taking a very 
aftiveone, to the belt performers then living, namely, 
Barry, Mrs. Cibber and Mrs Pritchard it was, in 
the winter of the year 1749* *prefcnted to a polite, a 
numerous, and an unprejudiced audience. Never 
was there fuch a difplay of eallern magniBcence as this 
fpeftacic exhibited, nor ever were fine moral fenti- 
ments more flrongly enforced by correft and ener- 
getic utterance and juft action, than in the reprelcnta- 
tion of this laboured tragedy ; ,but the diftion of the 
piece was cold and philofophical ; it came from the 
head of the writer, and reached not the hearts of the 
hearers. The confequence whereof was, that it was 
received with cold applaufe, and having reached to a 
ninth night’s performance, was laid by. During the 
reprefentation Johnfon wss behind the feenes, and 
thinking his character of an author required upon 
the occafion fome diltinftion of drefs, he appeared in 
•a gold-laced waiftcoat. 

The truth of the above aflertlon, as to the language 
of this tragedy, is to be judged of by the perufal of 
it; for, notwithftanding its ill fuccefs as a dramatic 
reprefentatioft, Johnfon found his account in giving 
it to the world as a poem. Of the fable, the cha- 
O 4 rafters. 
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ji^rsj and the fentimrntib , it is befide. my ptirpofb 
to. Cpcaki they art alfo oow open to examination. 
It is neverthelefs worthy of a remark* chat the author 
has Ibewn gr at judgment in deviating from hifto- 
rical verity, as wiU appeaf by a cotnparifon of the 
drama with the (lory as related by Knolles, and 
abridged in a foregoing page ^ for whereas the hifto- 
rian deferibes Irene as endowed with the perfeeiions 
as well of the mind as of the body, and relates that 
fhe was an innocent vidtirx) to the ferocity of a tyrant^, 
Johnfon thought that fuch a cataftrophe was too fhock- 
ing for reprefentation, and has varied the narrative by 
making the lady renounce her religion, and fubjeiSling 
her to the . fufpicion of being a joint confpirator in 
a plot to affaflinate the Sultan ; but of which he is 
afterwards convinced fhe is innocent. 

In thus altering the ftory, it muft however be 
confefled, that rnuch of its beauty is deftroyed, 
and the charadlcr 6f Mahomet reprefented with 
none of thofc terrible graces that dignify the narrative ; 
his public love an ! command over himfelf are anni- 
hilared, and he h exhibited as a tyrant and a vo- 
luptuary. 

The world fpon formed ap opinion of the merit of 
Irene, which has never fluftuatpd; a reprefentation 
during nine nights, was as much as a tragedy which 
excited no pafllpn could claim :!fQr, howeyejr. excel- 
lent its precepts, and however corrpdb i^ language, 
that it wants thofe indifpenfaUe qualities in the drama, 
intereft and pathos, cannot be denied. Wp read it, 
adrriit every pofition it advances, commend it,, ley it 
by, and forget i^ our attention is not awakened by 
any eminent beaunes, for iys merit is unifpero, through- 
out : 
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out : all the perfonage^, goodDiP bad, afi 'Jilt’itofophefs s 
thofc who execute and tho/e who iflb'e'flJ^ orders talk 
the fame language f the ^haraftert'ca^fe '"hb anxiety* 
for the virtuous are fupcribr- td all nio^fal calami tyj 
and the vicious beneath cSiir caref-t th^ fate 6f Irene, 
though deplorable, is hbtwPthftaiidiff^ ffie fufFers 
by a falfe accufatioh, he'r= apoftacy and 'treachery tb 
her friend deferve ptfhlfh'mcnt : the 'rtidfaUty,' ie is 
needlefs to fay of Johnfbn’s fpontabeduS produtftions-, 
is excellent ; but how werounimpaflioh'ed pVerepts to 
make their way alone, where variety, bufiiiefs and plot 
are always expeded ? where lively nohfenfe and pa- 
thetic imhccillity often fuccced againft the conviflibii 
of reafon ? Or how could it be hoped that frigid vir- 
tue could attrad thofe who fuffer their pity to be 
eafily moved either by the hero or the villain, if he 
has the addrefs fit ft to engage their palHons ? 

Of the expeftations that Johnfon had entertained 
of the fuccefs of his tragedy, no conjedure can now 
be formed. If they are to be judged of by his out- 
ward demeanour after the town had configned it to ob- 
livion, they were not ve^ fanguinej indeed the receipt 
of three nights muft have afforded him fome confo- 
lation } and we muft fuppofe that he increafed tl\e 
emolument thence arifingi by theTalebf the copy. We 
are therefore not to impute it to theMdifappoirttnieht 
^of a hope that the play would be better received 
than it was, that in die- winter 6f tht'^ame year he 
publiftied another -imitadoh of Juvenal, viz., of his 
tenth fadre, with fhe title of ‘ The vanity of human 
withes f the-fubjed whdeof, as it is an enumeration 
of the evils to which' maokind are expofed, could not, 
at any perit^ of his life* have been other than a 

tempting 
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tempting one. Purfuing the track of his author, he 
expatiates on the miferies that await empire, grandeur, 
wealth, and power, and the difappointments that 
fruftrate the hopes of ambition, learning, eloquence, 
and beauty j in all which indances he has been able 
to point out examples the mofl ftriking and ap> 
polite. 

The poem concludes with an anfwer to an enquiry 
that mud neceflarily refult from the perufal of the 
foregoing part of it, viz., what arc the confolations 
that human life affords ? or, in other words, in who<n 
or on what is a virtuotis man to red his hope ^ the 
refolution of this queffion is contained in the follow- 
ing lines, which for dignity of fentirt^ent, tor pious 
indruAion, and purity of dyle, arc i;ardly to be 
equalkd by any in our language. 

* Where then diall hope and fear the ir objects find ? 
Mud dull fufpenle corrupt the dagnant mind ? 

* Mud lielplefs man, in ignorance fedate, 

‘■Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

‘ Mud no diflike alarm, no widics rife, 

' No cries invoke the genius of the Ikies ? 

‘• Enquirer, ceafe, petitions yet remain, 

* Which Heav’h iriay hear, nor deem religion vain, 

* Still raife for good the fupplicating voice, 

‘ But leave to Hecv’ri the meafure and the choice. 

‘ Safe in his pow’r, whole eyes difeern afar 

* The fecret ambulh of a fpecious pray’r ; 

* Implore hfs aid, in his decifibns red, 

* Sectire, whate’er he gives, he gives the bed, 

‘Yet when the fehfe of facred prelence fiVes, 

^ And ftrong devotion to the Ikies afpircs. 


*■ Pour 
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* Pour forth thy fervours fora healthful mind, 

* Obedient palTions, and a will refign’d j 
< For love, which fcarce colledlive man can hll $ 

* For patience, fov’reign o’er tranfmuted ill i 
‘ For faith, that panting for a happier leaf, 

* Counts death kind nature’s lignal of retreat. 

* Thefe goods for man, the laws of Heav’n ordain i 

* Theft goods he grants, who grants the powV to gain ; 

* With theft celeftial wifdom calms the mind, 

* And makes the happinefs, Ihe does not find.’ • 

In the following year, it Ijaving been difeovered, 
that a grand-daughter of Milton was living, Mr. 
Garrick was prevailed on to permit the reprefenta- 
tion of the Mafque of Comus at his theatre, for her 
benefit. Upon this occafion, Johnfon, forgetting the 
enmity which he had always borne towards Milton, 
wrote a prologue, wherein he calls the attention of 
the audience to his memory, jind without imputing 
to his defcendaat any other merit than induftrious 
poverty and conjugal fidelity, implores them to crown 
defert beyond the grave, 

Johnfon’s beneficence was of the moft difFuGve 
kind : Difirefs was the general motive, and merir, 
whctlier in the object or any to whom he claimed re- 
lation, the particular incentive to it. There was 
living at this time, a man of the name of De Groot, 
,a painter by profeffion, and no contemptible artifi, 
who, after having travelled over England, and at 
low prices painted as many perfons as could be per. 
fuaded to fit to him, fettled in London, and became 
redliced to poverty : him Oldys, or fome one other 
of his friends, introduced to Johnfon, who found out 

by 
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by his converfation that he was a dercendant of 
Grotius } and thereupon exerting his interefl; in his 
behalf) he procured for him an admiflion into the 
CharterhouiCv in which comfortable retreat he died. 

Johnfon wa$ all this while working at the didlio- 
nary, having ta^affift him a number of young perfons 
whofe employment it was to diftribute the articles 
with fufficient fpaces for the definitions, which it is 
^afy to difccrn ^re of his own compofltion. 

Of thefe his affiftants, fome were young menof.partsi 
others meredrudges. Among the former wasone of the 
name of Shiells, a Scotchman, the author of a poem 
in blank verfe* intitled * Beauty,* and allb of a cqIw 
leflion of the lives of the poets, in four volumes, 
which for a gratuity of ten guineas, TheophiluS 
Cibber foffcred to be printed with his name,ia book 
of no authority other than what it derives from Win- 
ftanley, Langbaioe, and Jacob, and in otheb,refpcfts 
of little worth } but 'concerning which it is fit that 
the following faft ftiould be made known : Cibber at 
the time of making this bargain, was under confine- 
ment for debt in the king’s-bench prifon, and with a 
view to deceive the public into a belief that the book 
was of his father’s writing, it was concerted between 
the negotiators of it and himfelf to fupprefs his chrif- 
tiaa name, and that it foould be printed as. a work of 
Mr. Cibber. 

• The intenfo application with which he was obliged 
tb'porfue his work, deprived Johnfon of many of the 
pleidltres he moft delighted ip, as namely, leading 
in his defultory. manner, .and the converfation of his 
friends. It ialfo increafcd his conftitutional roelan» 
choJy, and at times cxcitcdjn him a loathing of that 

employment 
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employment to which he could not :but look upon 
himfelf as doomed - by his ^ecefTities;' The Aim foe 
which he had ftipulatcd wicli the bookA^Hers, was 
by the terms of the .agreement, -to be/-paid as the 
work went on, - and was itideed his only: Aipport; Be- 
ing thus compelled to fpend every day like the paA» 
he looked on himiclf as in a ftate of tnencal bondage, 
and refledliing that while he was thus employed, faio 
bed faculties lay dormant, was unwillingly willing 
to work. . 

And here we cannot but reQefb on that inertneia 
and laxity of mind which tlfe ncgle:^ of order- ai»i. 
regularity in living, and the obfervance of ftated 
hours, in (bort, the wafte of time, is apt to lead meaj 
to: this was the fource of Johnfon’s mifeiy through,-*- 
out his life ; all he did was by Ats and ftarts, and he. 
had no genuine impulfe to action, either corporab 
or mental. That the compilation of fuch a work ts"^: 
he was engaged in, was neCeffafily produiflive of that 
languor, which, in the profecution of it he manifefted,' 
is by no means clear ; all employments, all occupa- 
tions whatever, are intrinAcally indifferent, and excite 
neither pain nor pleaAire, but as the mind is difpoAd 
towards them. Fame, mere poAhumous fame has 
engaged men to fimilar undertakings, and they have 
purlued them with zeal and even delight. Canne, the 
editor of a bible printed in 1664, fpent many years 
in colletling parallel paflages in- the Old and New 
Teffamenc, to fuch anumber as to croud the marginof 
the book, and in the preface thereto he declares that, 
it was the ipoft delightful- employment of his life.i 
and what but a real pleafure tn. that kind of labourv 

- ■ and- 
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dttid the coii(ideration of its benefit to irlankindi 
Could be the inducement with fuch a man as Hoff- 
man to compile a lexicon more than twice as volumi- 
nous as that of Johnfbn ! 

And, to fpeak more at large, via. of men who 
have benefited the world by their literary labours, 
avowing as their motive the delire of gain, we find 
not all infe^ed with that difeafe, which as it af- 
fected Johnfon,* may almofi; be faid to have con- 
verted all his mental nutriment to poifon : on the 
contrary, there have been many who mixed with the 
world, and by a good ufe of their time, were capable 
of great application and enjoying the benefits of fo- 
ciety : and of thcfe I fhall mention three perlbns, his 
contemporaries, men of very different characters from 
each other $ all authors by profefiion, and of great 
eminence in literature* 

The firft was the reverend Dr. Thomas Birch, a 
divine of the church of England, but originally a 
quaker. In his youth he was paffionately fond of 
reading, and being indulged in it by his father, be- 
came fucccflively ufher to two fchools in which the 
Ions of quakers were educated* He married at the 
age of twenty-three j but in lefs than a year became 
a widower. Having had the happinefs of a recom- 
mendation to Sir Philip Yorke, then attorney-general, 
and being honoured with his favour and patronage, 
he, in 1730, entered into holy orders, aftd was pre- 
fented to a re£tory and alfo to a vicarage in Gloucef- 
terfhire. Soon after this, in conjunAion with the re- 
verend Mr. Bernard, the well-known Mr? John I.otk- 
man, and Mr. George Sale the traoQator of the 

Koran, 
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Koran, he compiled a general biographical diaionary 
in ten volumes in folio, including therein a tranilation 
of that of Bayle, Rnd colleded and publiihed 'rhur> 
loe’s flrate papers, in feven folio volumes, and was 
the editor of lord Bacon’s, Mr. . Boyle’s, and arch- 
bilhop Tillotfon’s works, as alfoof the prole writings 
of Milton, and themifcellaneous pieces of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and the works of Mrs. Elizabeth Cock- 
burn. He was fird; a fellow of and afterwards fecre- 
tary to the royal fociety, aqd wrote a hillory thereof. 
In 1 753, the Marifchal college at Aberdeen confer- 
red on him the degree of doftor in divinity, and, 
the year after, he received the fame honour from 
archbilhop Herring. The above is but a partial 
enumeration of his publications, for he wrote the 
lives of Henry prince of Wales, of Bacon, Boyle, 
Milton, and Tillotfon, and other perfons, and many 
traAs not here noticed. In the midfl; of all this em- 
ployment, Dr. Birch was to be’feen, at home, at the 
Royal and Antiquarian focieties, at Sion college, at the 
academy of antient mulic, which had long fubfifted at 
the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, at Tom’s 
coffee- houfe in Devereux court ; in Ihort, in all 
places where a clergyman might with propriety ap- 
pear. Nor was this all ; he found time for the exer- 
eife of walking, before many people were ftirring. I 
have been with him at nine in a winter’s morning, and 
•have found him jufl; returned from an excurfionof fomc 
miles *. He held a converfation on Sunday even- 
ings 

* 4 heard. hira puce, relate-, that he had the curiofity to meafore 
the circuit of London by a perambulation, thereof : the account-bn 
gave was to this effefl : He fet out from his houfe in the Strand 

toward^ 
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Ings'with his friends, who were men of the firfl: enlil- 
nence for learning and intelligence, at his houfe in 
Norfolk-ftrect in the Strand in which all, particu- 

towards Chclfea, and having reached the bridge beyond the water- 
works, he directed his courfe to Mary bone, from whence purfuing 
an eailern dire^ion, he (kirted the town, and croiTed the Iflingtoti 
road at the Angel. There was at that time no city-road, but 
palling through Hoxton, he got to Shoreditch, thence to Bethnal 
green, and from thence to Stepney, where he recruited his fpirits 
with a glafs of brandy. From Stepney hepafTed on to Ltmehoufe, 
and took into his rout the adjaccyit hamlet of Poplar, when he be- 
came fenfible that to complete his defign he muH take in South- 
wark : this put him to a il2\nd ; but he foon determined on his 
courfe, for taking a boat he landed at the red houfe at Deptford, 
and tnade his way to Say’s court, where the great wet-dock is, and 
keeping the houfes along Rotherhithe to the right, he got to Ber- 
rnondfey, thence by the fouth end of Kent-flrcet to Newington, 
and over St George's fields to Lambeth, and eroding over to Mill- 
bank, continued his way to Charing crofs, and along the Strand to 
Norfolk- dreet, from whence he had fet out. The whole of this 
cacurfion took him up from nine in the morning to three in the 
afternoon, and, according to his rate of walking, he computed the 
circuit of Loudon at above twenty-miles. With the buildings 
eredled fince, it may be fuppofed to have encreafed five miles, and 
if fo, the prefent circumference of chib great metropolis is about 
half chat ancient Rome. 

f Formerly the habitation of the famous William Penn the 
Quaker, of whom it is well known that his circumiiances at a 
certain period of his life were fo involved, that it was not fafe for 
Uni to go abroad. He chofc this houfe, it being at the fouth 
weft corner of the ftreet, as one from whence he might, upon 
occafion, flip ont by water. In the entrance to it he had a peep, 
ing-bole, through which he could fee any perfons that came ta 
kirn. One of thefe who had font in his "name, having been 
made to wait more than areafonable time, knocked for the fervant, 
whom he afkcd, ‘ Will not thy mailer fee mei* ‘ Friend,* an- 
fwered the fervant, ‘ he has feen thee, but he does not like thee.* 
The fa^l was, that Penn had from his dation tak<in a view of Sim, 
and found him to be a creditor. 
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larly the library, was neat and elegant, without litter 
or diforder. 

The mental endowrhents of Dr. Birch were lingu- 
lar ; he had a great eagernefs after knowledge, and a 
memory very retentive of fadls ; but his learning, 
properly fo called, bore no proportion to his reading; 
for he was in truth neither a mathematician, a natural 
philofopher, a claflical fcholar, nor a divine but, }a> 
a fmall degree, all, and though lively in converlation,* 
he was but a dull writer. Johnfon was ufed to fpeak of 
him in this manner : * Tom is a lively rogue j he re** . 

* members a great deal, and can tell many pleafant 

* ftories ; but a pen is to Tom a torpedo, the touch 

* of it benumbs his hand and his brain : Tom can; 

* talk j but he is no writer.*— And indeed who-; 
ever perules his writings will be much of the fame, 
opinion : his life of Tillotfon is a mere detail of un- 
connedled fa£ls| without the intermixture of fentimenc'' 
or difquilition ; and of the ftyle, let this citation ferve 
as a fpecimen. Speaking of Wilkins, he makes a 
tranlition to Tillotfon, whom he characterizes in thefe 
words, and meaner he could not have found : * He 

* went into all the very beft things that were in that 

* great man ; but fo as he improved every one of 

* them.' '• 

In the midd of all his labours and purfuits. Dr. 
Birch preferved an even temper of mind, and a great 
r^earfulnefs of fpirits. Ever defirous to learn, and 
willing to communicate, he was uniformly affable, 
courteous, and dilpoied to converfation. His life 
was fpent without reproach, but terminated by an 
unhappy accident, a fall from his horfe on the Hamp- 
ftcad road, on the 9th day of January, 1766. His 
VoL. I. P preferments 
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preferments in the church, though fucccflively nume- 
rous, were fmall and never reached to dignities ; the 
laft of them were the rectories of St. Margaret Pattens, 
London, and of Depden in Effex. 

. Dr. John Campbell was an eminent writer, and a 
labourer in a voluminous work undertaken at the 
expence and rifque of the bookfellers, the Univerfal 
Jiiftory. Befides many other books, he wrote the 
lives of the Englifh admirals in four odavo volumes. 
He had a confiderable hand in the Biographia Britan- 
nica, and was the author of a valuable work in two 
quarto’ volumes intitled, * A political furvey of 
* Britain being a feriesof refledlions on the fituation, 
lands, inhabitants, revenues, colonies, and commerce 
of this iflatid j intended to (hew that they have not 
as yet approached to near the fummit of improvement, 

• but that it will afford employment for many ages, 
before they puih to_^ their utmoff extent the natural 
advantages of <jreat Britain. The reputation of this 

• work extended to the moft remote parts of Europe, 
and induced the emprefs of RufTia in the year 1774, 

• ♦0 honour the author with a prefent of her pifture. 
By til* exercife of his pen alone, and a good ufe of his 
jti’me, he was for many years enabled to fupport him- 
;fcl!f, and enjoy the comforts of domeftic life in the 
foci *ty of an excellent wife and a numerous offspring. 
In s‘/ 65> he was appointed his majefty's agent for.thc 
provii-ic* of Georgia in North America, and was there- 
by raali’d to a ftate of comparative affluence. His re- 
lidence for fome years before his death, was the large 
oew-buUit houfe fituate at the northrweft corner of 
Queen fqo'are, Bloomfbury, whither, particularly on 
a Sunday ei.’ening, great numbers of perfons of the 
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firft eminence for fcience and literature were accuf- 
tomed to refort for the enjoyment of converfation. 
He died in 1775, having nearly completed the fixty- 
ieighth year of his age, leaving behind Kim thecharac- 
telr of a learned, an ingenious, and a pious man. 

Dr. John Hill was originally an apothecary and a 
ftudent in botany, in which he was encouraged by the 
late duke of Richmond, and lord Petrp ; but Bnding 
ithat an unprofitable purfuit, he made two or three 
attempts as a writer for the* ftage : a failure in them 
drove him back to his former ftudy, in the courle 
thereof he got introduced to Mr. Martin Folkes and 
Mr. Henry Baker, leading members of the royal 
ibciety, who finding him a young man of parts and 
Well Ikilled in natural hiftory, recommended him 
among their friends. His firft publication was a 
tranflation from the Greek of a fmall traft, Theo- 
phraftus on gems, which being printed by fubfcrip- 
tion, produced him fome money, and fuch a reputa- 
tion as induced the bookfellers to engage him in writ- 
ing a general natural hiftory in two volumes in folio, 
and loon after, a fupplementto Chambers’s didionary. 
He had received no academical education j but his 
ambition prompting him to be a graduate, he obtained, 
from one of thofe univerfities which would fcarce re- 
fute a degree to an apothecary’s horfe, a diploma for 
tlyt of doctor of phyfic. After this, he engaged in a 
variety of works, the greater part whereof were mere 
compilations, which he Tent forth with incredibfa, ex- 
pedition i and. though his charader was never in fuch 
eftima'tion with the bookfellers as to entitle him to an 
extraordinary price for his writings, he has been 

Pa known 
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known by fuch works as thofe above-mentioned, by 
novels, pamphlets, and a periodical paper called ‘ The 
* Inrpeftor/ the labour of his own head and hand, to 
have earned, in one year, the fum of 1 500I. He was 
vain, conceited, and in his writings difpofed to fatirc 
and licentious feurrility, which he indulged with- 
out any regard to truth, and thereby became engaged 
in frequent difputes and quarrels that always termi- 
nated in hisowndifgrace. Forfomeabufe in his Infpec- 
tor, of a gentleman of the name of Brown, he had his 
head broke in the cirqus of Ranelagh gardens. He 
infulted Woodward the player in the face of an au- 
dience, and engaged with him in a pamphlet-war, in 
which he was foiled *. He attacked the royal fociety 
in a review of their tranfadtions, and abufed his old 
friends Mr. Folkcs and Mr. Baker for oppofing, on 
account of his infamous charafter, his admilTion among 
them as a member. In the midfl; of all this employ- 
ment, he found time and means to drive about the 
town in his chariot, and to appear abroad and at all 
public places, at Batfon’s coffee-houfe, at mafque- 
rades, and at the opera and playhoufes, fplendidly 
drefied, and as often as he could, in the front row of 

* It was faid of Hill, that when he met, in any botanic garden, 
with a curious plant that was portable, he would convey it away, 
and that he was once detected in an attempt of that kind. 
Woodward, in a pamphlet written againft him, alluded to this 
fa£t by prefixing to it, as a motto, this appoiite citation from 
ShalKfpeare’s Romeo and Juliet : 

* I do remember an apothecary 

€ ^ 

* Culling of fisnples»* 
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the boxes. Towards the end of his life, his reputa- 
tion as an author was fo funk by the flovenlinefs of his 
compilations, and his difregard to truth in what he 
related, that he was forced to betake himfcif to the 
vending a few fimple medicines, namely, eflcnce of 
water-dock, tinSure of Valerian, balfam of honey, 
and elixir of Bardana, and by pamphlets aferibing 
to them greater virtues than they had, impofed on 
the credulity of the public, and thereby got, though 
not an honell, a competent livelihood. 

Two years before his death, he had received from 
the king of Sweden, the in^eftiturc of knight of 
one of the orders of that kingdom, in return for 
a prefent to that monarch of his ‘ Vegetable fyftem’ 
in twenty-fix folio volumes. With all his folly and 
malignity, he entertained a fenfe of religion, and 
wrote a vindication of God and nature .^^ainft the 
(hallow philofophy of lord Bolingbroke. 

Befidcs thefe, there was another clafs of authors 
who lived by writing, that require to be noticed ; 
the former were, in faft, penfioners of the book- 
fellers ; thefe vended their compofitions when 
completed, to thofe of that trade who would give 
moft for them. They were mofily books of mere 
entertainment that were the fubjeds of this kind 
of commerce, and were and dill are diftinguifticd 
by the corrupt appellation of novels and roman- 
ces. Though fiditious, and the work of mere in- 
vention, they pretended to probability, to be found- 
ed in nature, and to delineate focial manners. The 
iiril publicatioii of the kindwaj the * Pamela’ of Mr. 

P 3 Richardfon 
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Richardfon*, which being read with great eagernefs 
by the young people of the time, and recommended 
from the pulpit, begat fuch a craving for more of 
the fame Huff, as tempted fome men whofe neceffi- 
ties and abilities were nearly commenfurate, to try' 
their fuccefs in this new kind of writing. 

At the head of thefe we muft, for many reafons, 
place Henry Fielding, one of the moft motley of li- 
terary charaAels. 1 his man was, in his early life, a 
writer of comedies and farces, very few (if which arc 
now remembered ; after that, a praciifing barrifter 
with Icarce any bufin^fs; then an anti>mini(Verial 
writer, and quickly after, a creature of the duke of 
Kewcaftle, who gave him a nominal qualific<ition of 
tool, a year, and fet him up as a trading-juftice, in 
which difreputable ftation he di<‘d. He was the au- 
thor of a romance, intitled ‘ The hiftory of Jofeph 
Andrews,’ and of another, * The Foundling, or the 
* hiftory of Tom Jones,’ a book feemingly intended 
to fap the foundation of that morality which it is the 
duty of parents and all public inftru£l;ors to incul- 
cate in the minds of young people, by teaching that 
virtue upon principle is impofture, that generous qua- 
lities alone conftitute true worth, and that a young 

* Pamela is the name of a lady, one of the principal charafters in 
Sir Philip Sidney’s ' Arcadia,’ and is thus accented Pamela. So 
Mr. Pope, 

' The Gods, to curfe Pamela with her pray’rs, 

' Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares.* 

Bat Richardfon, whether through ignorance or delign, and ^Ifo al^ 
his female pupils, con^antly prononneed it Pamela. 


man 
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man may love and be loved, and at the fame time 
aflbciate with the loofeft women. His morality, in* 
refpeft that it refolves virtue into good affeftions, ia 
contradi£l:ion to moral obligation and a fenfe of duty, 
is that of lord Shaftefbury vulgarifed, and is a fydetn 
of excellent ufe in palliating the vices moft injurious to 
focicty. He was the inventor of that cant-phrafe,good4 
nefs of heart, which is every day ufed as a fubftitute for 
probity, and means little more than.the virtue of a. 
horfe or a dog i in Ihort, he has done more towards . 
corrupting the riGng generation than any writer WA ’ 
know of. 

He afterwards wrote a book of the fame kind, but 
of a lefs mifchicvous tendency, his ‘ Amelia.’ For ' 
each of thefe he was well paid by Andrew Millar the • 
bookfellcr, and for the laft he got lix hundred 
pounds. 

Dr. Tobias Smollet, another writer of familiar 
romance, and a dealer with* the bookfellers, was 
originally a furgeon’s mate, and ferved at the fiege 
of Carthagena. His firft publication of this kind 
was * The adventures of Rodeiick Random,’ and his 
next thofe of Peregrine Pickle, in, which is introduced 
the hiftory of a well-known woman of quality, written, 
as it is faid, by herfelf, under the name df lady Frail. 
Thefe, and other compoGtions of the like kind, Smol- 
let fold to the bookfellers at fuch rates as enabled him 
to live without the exercife of his profcGion. He had 
a hand in * The univerfal hiGory,’ and tranllated Gil 
Bias and alfo Ttlemachus. Thefuccefs of the former 
of, thefe tempted him to tranflate ‘ Don Qiiixote,* 
which, as he underftood not the Spanilli language, he 
could only do through the medium of the French and 

P 4. the 
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the former Engliih verfions, none of which do, as it is 
ifaid, convey the huniour of the original. It might 
leem that Jarvis’s tranilation was one impediment to 
fuch an undertakiog ; but that, though ix gives the 
{enfe of the author, was performed by perfons whole 
(kill in the language was. not great. The fadt is, 
that Jarvis laboured at it many years, but could make 
but little progrefs, lor being a painter by profelTion, 
he had not beenaccutlomed to wi ite, and had no llyle. 
Mr. Tonfon the bookfelier feeing this, fuggeiled the 
thought of employing Mr. Broughton, the reader 
at the Temple church, the author and editor of fundry 
publications, who, as I have been informed by a friend 
of Tonfon, fat himfelf*down to ftudy the Spanifh 
language, and, in a few months, acquired, as was pre- 
tended, fufiicienF knowledge thereof, to give to the 
world a tranilation of Don Quixote in the true fpirit 
of the original, and to which is prefixed the name of 
Jarvis. 

1 might here fpeak of Richardfon as a writer of 
6£titious hiftory, but that he wrote for amufement, 
and that the profits of his writings, though very great, 
were accidental. He was a man of no learning nor 
reading, but had a vivid imagination, which he let 
loofe in reflections on human life and manners, till it 
became fo dillended with lentiments, that for his own 
eafci, he was necefTicated to vent them on paper. In 
the original plan of his * Clarifla,’ it was his delign, 
as his bookfelier once told me, to continue it to the 
extent of twenty-four volumes, but he was, with 
great difficulty, prevailed on to compyife it in Px.. 
The character of Richardfon as a writer is to this day 
undecided, otherwife than by the avidity with which 
his publications are by fomc readers perufed, and the. 
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lale of numerous editions. He has been celebrated 
as a writer Hmilar in genius to Shakefpeare, as being 
acquainted with the inmoft recelTes of the human 
heartj and having an abfolute command of the padions, 
ib as to be able to affe^b his readers as himfelf is alfedbed, 
and to intereft them in the fuccelles and dilappoint- 
ments, the joys and forrows of his charaAers. Others 
there are who think that neither his 'Famelaj’ his *Cla- 
rifla,* nor his * Sir Charles Grandifon* •are to be num- 
bered among the books o^ rational and inftruAive 
amufement, and they are not to be compared to the 
novels of Cervantes, or the Anore fimple and chafte 
narrations of Le Sage, that they are not juft repre- 
lentRtions of human manners, that in them the turpi- 
tude of vice is not ftrpngly enough marked, and that 
the allurements to it are reprefented in the gayeft 
colours f that the texture of all his writings is Bimly 
and thin, and his ftyle mean and feeble ; that they 
have a general tendency to idflame the paflions of 
young people, and to teach them that which they need 
not to be taught } and that though they pretend to a 
moral, it often turns out a bad one. The cant terms 
of him and his admirers are fentiment and fenti- 
mentality. 

Johnibn was inclined, as being perlbnally acquaint- 
ed with Ricbardfbn, to favour the former opinion of 
his writings, but he feemed not firm in it, and could 
at any time be talked into a difapprobation of all 
fiAitious relations, of which he would frequently fay 
they took no hold of the mind. 

I* am tired of adducing inftances of men who 
lived by the profeillon of writing and thought it 
an eligible one, and (hould now proceed to relate the 
fublequent events of Dr. Johnfon^ life, uu! mark the 

A,. 
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vftate of his mind at different periods, but that I find 
■myfetf detained by a chara^er, which, as it were, 
obtrudes itfelf to view, and is of importance enough 
to claim notice. 

Laurence Sterne, a clergyman and a dignitary of 
the cathedral church of York, was remarkable for a 
wild and eccentric genius, refembling in many re-* 
fpedls that of Rabelais. The work that made him 
firfl: known as h writer, was, * The life and opinions 
♦ of Triftram Shandy,’ a whimfical rhapfody, but 
abounding in wit and humour of the licentious kind. 
He too was a fentimehtalift, and wrote fentimental 
journies and fentimental letters in abundance, by 
which both he and the bookfeilers got conliderably. * 
Of the writers of this clafs or (eft it may be obferved, 
that being in general men of loofe principles, bad 
ceconomifts, living without forefight, it is their en- 
deavour to commute for their failings by profeflions 
of greater love to mankind, more tender affeftions 
and finer feelings than they will allow men of more 
regular lives, whom they deem formalifis, to polTefs. 
Their generous notions fuperfede all obligation : 
they arc a law to' themfelves, and having good 
hearts and abounding in the milk of human kind- 
nefs, are above thofe confiderations that bind men 
to that rule of conduct which is founded in a 
fenfe of duty. Of this new fchool of morality. 
Fielding, Roufieau, and Sterne are the principal 

• Of his converfadon, his morals, and the fenfe he entertained 
of the clerical profeiEon, a judgment may be formed by the fol- 
lowing faying of Johnfbn’s. See his works, Vo^. IX. PagetZi*). 
I was, fays he, but once in the company of Sterne, and thenhia 
only attempt at merriment was the difplay of a drawing too grofsly 
indecent to have delighted even in a, brothel. 

teachersij 
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teachers, and gfeat is the mifchief they have done 
hy their documents. 

To thefe I might add the names of fundry perfons 
of the fame occupation, the authors of the Univer- 
fal hiftory in tvvcnty-fix folio volumes, but that only a 
few of them are at this diftance of time known : 
thofe are Pfalmanaazar, George Sale, the above 
Dr. Campbell, and Mr. George Shelvocke, who, of 
a boy bred to the Tea, became a man of learniiig, a 
travelling tutor, and at length attained to the lucra> 
tive employrnent of fecretary of the pod-office. Of 
thefe men it may be faid that they were miners in 
literature, they worked, though not in darknefs, under 
ground j their motive was gain ; their labour filent and 
inceffant. 

From the above enumeration of charafters and 
particulars it may be inferred, that Johnfon’s indo- 
lence and melancholy were difeafes of his mind, and 
not the neceffary confequence bf the profeffion he had 
uken up, that he faw human life through a falfc 
medium, and that he voluntarily renounced many 
comforts, gratiBcations, and even pleafures, obviouBy 
in his power. One effort however he made to foothe 
his mind and palliate the fatigue of his labours, which 
1 here relate. 

The great delight of his life was converfation and 
fnental intercourfe. That he might be able to in- 
dulge himfelf in this, he had, in the winter of 1749, 
formed a club that met weekly at the King’s head, a 
iamous beef-fteak houfe, in Ivy-lane near St. Paul’s, 
evfry Tuefday evening. Thither he conftantly re- 
forted, and, with a dilpofftion to pleafe and be pleafed, 
yrould pafs thofe hours in a free and unreftrained in- 
terchange 
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fdlfchange of fentiments, which otherwife had been 
ipent at home in painful reflexion. The perfons 
who compofcd this little Ibciety were nine in num- 
ber : I will mention their names, and, as well as I am 
able, give a (light (ketch of the feveral chara<51ers of 
fuch of them as cannot now be affefled by either praife 
or blame : they were, the reverend Dr. Salter, father of 
the late mafter of the Charterhoufe, — Dr. Hawkef- 
worth,— Mr. Ryland a merchant, a relation of his,— 
Mr. John Payne then a bookfeller, but now or very 
lately chief accountant of the bank,— Mr. Samuel Dyer 
a learned young man intended for the dilTenting mi- 
miftry, — Dr. William M*Ghie a Scots phyfician, — Dr. 
Edmund Barker, a young phyfician,— Dr. Richard 
Bathurft allb a young phyfician, and myfelf, 

Dr. Samuel Salter was a Cambridge divine, whom 
fome difagreement between him and his children had 
driven from his abode at Norwich, at the age of 
feventy, to fettle in London. Being thus far ad- 
vanced in years, he could carry his recolledlion back 
to the time when Dr. Samuel Clarke was yet a mem- 
ber of that univerfity, and would frequently entertaiq 
us with particulars refpedling him. He was a digni- 
tary of the church, 1 think archdeacon of Norfolk, 
a man of general reading, but no deep fcholar : he 
was well-bred, courteous^ arid affable, and enlivened 
convcrfatipn by the relation of a variety of curious 
fafls, of which his memory was the only regifter. 

Dr. Hawkcfworth is a charafler well known in the 
literary world : 1 lhall not attempt a delineation of it, 
as I find in the biographic didlionary an article for 
in the words following ; 

* John Hawkefworth, an Englifh writer of a very 

♦ foft 
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* foft and pleafing caft, was born about the yeat 

* 171 9> though his epitaph^ as we find it in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” for Auguft 1781, makes 

* him to have been born in 1715. He was brought 
‘up to a mechanical profefUon, that of a watch- 

* maker, as isfuppofed*. He was of the fefl of pref- 
< byterians, and a member of the celebrated Tom 
‘ Bradbury’s meeting, from which he was expelled 
‘ for fome irregularities. He afftmards devoted 
‘ himfelf to literature, and became an author of con- 

* fiderable eminence. In the early part of his life, 

‘ his circumftances were rather confined. He refided 
‘ fome time at Bromley in Kent, where his wife kept 
‘ a boarding-fchool. He afterwards became known 

* to a lady, who had great property and intereft in the 

* Eaft-India company j and, through her means, 

* was chofen a diredbor of that body. As an author, 

* his ‘Adventurer’ is his capital work; the merits of 

* which, if we miftake not, procured him the degree 

* of L. I.. D. from Herring, archbifhop of Canter- 

* bury. When the defign of compiling a narrative 

* of the difeoveries in the South feas was on foot, he 

* was recommended as a proper perfon to be cm- 
‘ ployed on the occafion } but, in truth, he was not a 

* proper perfon, nor did the performance anfwer ex- 
‘ pedbation. Works of tafle and elegance, where ima- 
‘ gination and the pallions were to be affedbed, were 

* his province ; not works of dry, cold, accurate nar- 
‘ rative. However, he executed his talk, and is faid 

• * This Is ^ miftake. He had been tanght no art but that of 
writing, and was a hired clerk to one Harwood an attorney in Gro* 
cers* alley, in the Poultry. 

* to 
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have received for it the enormous funi of 6 o 6 oii 
^'He died in 1773* fotiie fay of high living> others, 

* of chagrin from the ill reception of his ‘ Narrative 

* for he was a man of the keened lenfij^ility, and ob« 

* noxious to all the evils of fuch irritable natures/ 

Mr. Samuel Dyer was the fon of a jeweller of emi- 
nence in the city, who, by his ingenuity and induftry 
had acquired a competent fortune. He, as alfo his 
wife, were dilTenters, perlbns very religioufly dilpofed^ 
members of Chandler’s congregation in the Old 
Jewry, and this their youngeft fon was educated by pro- 
fcflbr Ward, at the time when he kept a private fchool 
in one of the alleys near Moorfields ; and from thencej 
being intended by his father for the dilTenting minif* 
try, was removed to Dr. Dodderidge's academy at 
Northampton. After having finifhed his ftudies in 
this feminary, he was removed to Olafgow, where, un- 
der Dr. Hutchelbn, he was inftrufled in the writings of 
the Greek moralifts, and went through feveral courfes 
of ethics and metaphylics. To complete this plan 
of a learned education, the elder Mr. Dyer, by the 
advice of Dr< Chandler, fent his fon to Leyden^ 
with a view to his improvement in the Hebrew 
literature under Schultens, a celebrated profelTor in 
that univerfity. After twd years' (lay abroad, Mr. 
Dyer returned, eminently qualified for the exercife 
of that profedlcn to which his ftudies had been 
dire&ed, and great were the hopes of his friends 
that he would become one of its ornaments. To 
ipeak of his auainments in knowledge, he was an 
excellent claffical fcholar, a great matherr.atician arid 
natural philofopher, well verfed in the Hebrew, and 

matter 
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malVer of the Latin, French and Italian languages; 
Added to thefe endowments, he was of a temper fo 
mild, and in his converfation and demeanour fo mo> 
deft and unafluming, that he engaged the attentioa 
end affection of all around him. la all queftions of 
fcience, Johnfon looked up to him, and in his life of 
Watts, among the poets, has cited an obfervation of 
his, that Watts had * confounded the idea of fpace 

* with that of empty fpace, and did not confider that 

* though fpace might be without matter, yet matter 

* being extended, could not be without fpace.* 

It was now expefled that Mr. Dyer would attach 
himfelf to the profefTion for which fo liberal and ex* 
penfive an education was intended to qualify him, and 
that he would, under ail the difcouragements that at« 
tend non-conformity, appear as a public teacher, and 
by preaching give a fpccimen of his talents j and this 
was the more wilhed, as he was a conftant attendant 
on divine worihip, and the wliole of his behaviour 
fuited to fuch a charadler. But being preffed by 
myfelf and other of his friends, he difcovered an 
averfenefs. to the undertaking, which we conceived to 
arife from modefty, but fome time after found to have 
fprung from another caufe. 

In this feeming ftate of fufpence, being mafter of his 
time, his friend Dr. Chandler found out for him an 
employment exactly fuitable to his talents. Dr. Da- 
*niel Williams, a diflenting minifter, who by marriage 
had become the owner of a very plentiful eftate, and 
was the founder of the library for the ufe of thofe of 
his4)rofe(non, in Redcrofs ftreet, by his will had di« 
refted that certain controverfial, and other religious 

trails 
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ts of his writings 'lhauld be tranHated into Latinji 
and printed the (econd year after his death, and hvO 
hundred of each given away, and this hequeft to be 
repeated when that number was difpofcd of. 

This part of his will had remained unexecuted from 
about the year 1715, and Dr. Chandler being a truftee 
for the performance of it, and empowered to offer an 
equivalent to any one that he fhould think equal to 
the undertaking, propofed it to Mr. Dyer, and he 
accepted it ; but fmall wa^ his progrefs in it before it 
began to grow irkfome, and the completing of the 
tranflation was referred ‘to fome one lefs averfe to la* 
hour than himfelf. 


Having thus got rid of an employment to which no 
perfuafions of his friends nor profpe£ts of future ad- 
vantage could reconcile himj he became, as it werey 
emancipated from the bondage of puritanical forms 
and modes of living. Mr. Dyer commenced a man of 
the world, and with a fober and temperate deliberation 
refolved on a participation of its pleafures and enjoy- 
ments. His company, though he was rather a filenC 
than a talkative man, was courted by many, and he 
had frequent invitations to dinners, to fuppers, and 
card-parties. By thefe means he became infenlibly 
a votary of pleafure, and to juftify this choice, had 
reafoned himfelf intoaperfuafion that, not only in the 
moral government of the world but in human man- 
ners, through all the changes and fluduations of 
falhion and caprice, whatever is, is right. With 
this and other opinions equally tending to corrupt 
his mind, it muff be fuppofed that he began*' to 
grow indifferent to the ftridt pradlice of religion, and 

the 
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the event (hewed itielf it) a gradtial'decHnatton from 
the exercifes of it, and hii eafy cdinpliance with in- 
vitations to Sunday evening patties, in which mere 
converfation was not thh chief aiin(feh)ehcl 
In his difcour(e he was exceedingly and re- 
(erved : it was neverthelefs to be remarked of him, 
that he looked upon the reftraints oh a Irfd'of pldafuit 
with an unapproving eye. ‘He had an exquifite palate, 
and had improved his relilh for meats* and drinks up 
to (lich a degree of refinement, that I once found him 
in a fit of melancholy occafioned by a difcovery that' 
he had lofi his tafte for olives 1 
He wasamanof deep refieftion, and very able in con. 
verfation on moft topics ; and after he had determined 
on his courfe of life, which Was, to be of no profefiion, 
but to become a gentleman at large, living much at 
the hou(es of his friends, he (eemed to adopt the (cn- 
timents of a man of fafhion. In a vifit that he made 
with a friend to France, he met with a book with the ti- 
title of * Les Mceurs* with which he was greatly de> 
lighted, and at length became fo enamoured of it, an^ 
thatfree and liberal fpirit which itmanifefts, that, after 
a confiifi: with his natural indolence, in which he came 
ofif the vi^or, he formed a refolution to tranfiate it 
into Englifh ; but after a fmall progreis in the work, 
the enemy rallied, and defeated him. Cave was bis 
printer, and had woiked off* only a few (beets when 
Mr. Dyer’s (lock of copy was exhaufted, and his 
bookfeller found himfelf reducedPto the necefiity of 
getting the tranflation fini(hed by another hand, which 
he did, employing for the purpofe a Mr. Collyer, the 

CL. author 
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^thor of * Letters from Felicia to Char]otte>’ and 
^er imiocMt and fome uftful publications. The 
tranflation vras completed, but upon its being fent 
flliet With a rival one that involved Cave, who 
‘ivaaiiiterelted tirkhe fuccels of the book, in an adver> 
"ttfement'War, which hewas left to conduct as he could. 

Few vdio are acquainted with this book, will blanne 
W wonder at Mr. Uyer^s partiality for it. It is a work 
itplete with' good fenfe, fetting forth the excellence 
and -the rfcafbnablenefs pf moral virtue, in lan> 
guag^ fo elegant and lively, and with fuch forci- 
ble 'perfuafion,' as cannot but win on a mind open to 
InUra^lion.' 

' The' earl of -Chefterfield^s voluminous exhortations 
t6‘ -his fon have been, by fome, cfteemed a fyftem 
of education, a fyftem which finks into nothing when 
compared,' -either in Its foundation oi tendency, to 
ijiat coDthined'in this concife code of ethics. His 
lortHbip teaches the ‘ baler arts as means to that im- 
portant end; fiiccefs in the world } this writer, that 
the good opinion of mankind is never to be pur- 
chaftd by' deviating from the rule of right, and 
that We feek in vain for happinefs, if we do not 
exert ourfelves in the difcharge of our feveral duties. 
Principles filch as thefe, the difciples of the Graces 
are aot l&ely to relilh } but it is neverthelcfs true, 
that the unalfuming, the benevolent author of * Les 
* Moeurs* underftood the art of forming the chaJ. 
ra£ler of a really fkie gentleman, much better than 
he who taught that infamy was the road to honour. 
In (faort, this is a work, in praife of wtuch there is no 
danger of being too lavifii, for thofe niuft be wife 

indeed 
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indeed who are not informed by if, incorrigible 
whofe tempers are not mended by it.. 

What then (hall we fay of ^r, |^er t»ho could 
read it, approve it, and fo far (b^l^e natural 

phlegm as to declare himfelf fafeinated by, and 
actually begin a trandation of it, yet C9uld abandon 
his work, and (ink into the very ebarader againft 
which it was an antidote, but th^ (lUth had* ob*> 
tained the dominion ovbr him, that a paralyfis had 
feized his mental fanultie*$, and that rsje^ing jtbe 
pt-udent counfels, the moral iprecepts, and the reli« 
gious inftru£bion contained in this elegant (ra^, he 
had given himfelf up to cnniitial indolence and fiilf* 
gratiiication, ai^ defeated the hopes of his beft 
friends f 

In the trandation into Englilh, ttiUch of ifie fpirit qC 
the otiginal has evaporated ; but it has infrir> ar fome 
particulars, which the diSerent manners of the two 
nations made it fit to alter, are properly adapted in iit|; 
to the genius of our country, and indeed the trdnfia'^' 
tion, even if it had had Icfs claim to our<regard^ muft* 
have been acceptable, at it extended the benefits of 
this valuable tra€t. 

Dyer’s fupport, in the idle way of life which he had 
made choice of, was the produce of a patrimony in the 
funds; that could not be great ; his father, ffdat 
^hom he derived it, having left, befides himfelf; a wi- 
dow, an elder fon and a daughter. Johnlbn and myfclf^' 
that be might be getting Ibmething, ftroogly prelTcd 
him to write the life of Erafmus } but he could not 
be iifduced to undertake it. A work of lefs labour,, 
but lefs worthy of him, he was however prevailed on 

0^2 by 
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by Mr. Samuel Sharp» the furgeon, to engage in : 
this vras a revifion of the old tranflation of Plutarch’s 
lives by leveral hands. He undertook, and, with heavy 
complaints of the labour of his talk, completed it, 
and had for his reward from Mr. Draper the partner 
of Mr. Tonfon, whom Mr. Sharp had folicited to 
find fome employment for him, the fum of two hun- 
dred pounds. , 

While he was a member of the club, Johnfon fuf- 
pcdled that his religious principles, for which at 
firft he honoured him, «were giving way, and it was 
whifpered to me by one who feemed pleafed that he 
was in the fecret, that Mr. Pyer’s religion was that of 

Socrates. What farther advances he made in Theifm 

0 

I could not learn, nor will I venture to alfert, that 
which fome exprefllons that I have heard drop from 
him led me to fear, via. that he denied, in the philo- 
fophical fenfe of the Werm, the freedom of the human 
will, and fettled in materialifm and its confequent 
tenets. 

As all his determinations were flow and deliberate, 
and feemed to be the refult of reafon and refle61ion, 
.the change in his principles and condudt here noted 
was gradual. Of this the fird fymptoms were an 
imbecility to refid any temptation abroad on a Sun- 
day evening, that Ihould eale him of the trouble of 
fuch exercifes as he had been accudomed to perform 
in the family of his mother, and an eager curiofity in 
the perufal of books not merely of entertainment, but 
of fuch, as together with a knowledge of the world, 
furnilhed his mind with fuch palliatives of vice as 
made him half a convert to it. 


While 
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While his mind was in this ftate of trepidation, a 
young gentleman who had been a>fellow-ftudent with 
him at Leyden, arrived in England, difordered in his 
health, of whom and whofe converfation he became lb 
enamoured, that to entertain him vrhile fie 'was feek- 
ing the recovery of it. Dyer was almoft' loft to all the 
reft of his friends. To thofe with whbni^he was moft 
intimate, he would, notwithftanding the clofeneis of 
his nature, deferibe him and difplay his attraflions, 
which as he reprefented them, were learning, wit, po- 
litenefs, elegance, particularly in the article of drelst 
free and open manners, a genteel figure, and other, 
perfonal charms that rendered him the delight of the 
female fex. It was a queftion that ibmc of thole with 
whom he was thus open would frequently alk him, 

* What are' the moft of thele qualiBcations to you, 

* Mr. Dyer, who are a man of a diBerent charafter ? 

* you who know the value of wilHom, and have a mind 

* fraught with knowledge, which you are capable of 
< applying to many beneBcial purpofes, can never be 

* emulous of thofe didinflions which diferiminate .2 

* man of pleafure from a philoibpher his anfwers to' 
which ferved only to Ihew that his judgment was 
corrupted: The habitation of his friend, whom he 
thus vilited, was a brothel, and his difeafe fuch 
as thofe feldom efcape who frequent houfes of lewd 
refort. The folicitude which the females in that 
place Ihewcd for the recovery of his friend, their clofe 
attendance on him, and afliiduity in adminidering to 
him his medicines, and fupplying all his wants, he 
attributed to genuine love i and feemed almoft to envy 
in 'him that* power which could intereft fo many 
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youtigcperTotyi the ofher in the reftoration of' 
his>he«lthi * 

What effect thefe vifits, and the blandifhments to, 
which, a» often as he made them, he was a witncis, 
ufxni Dyer, I know not, fave that to defeat the 
endiantments of thefe i^rens he praAifed none of the 
arts ofUlyflest on the contrary, they Teemed to have 
wrought in him an opinion, that thofe miftook their 
intere(^,aod (hewed their ignorance of human life, who 
abftained from any pleafure that difturbed not the 
quiet of Tamiliea or the order of fociety ; that natural 
appetites required grati^cation, and were not to be 
difiqifled without it i that the indulgence of the iraf^ 
eiUe pa(non8.alone was vice j and that to live in peace 
with ail matdtjnd, and in a temper to do good offices, 
was the mod elTcntial part of our duty. 

fiH^ving admitted theie principles into his mind, he 
iettk^ into fober fenfualidj- in aperfeA confiflency 
with ^hich cti)fraAer, 4ie was content to eat the biead 
of'idlenefs, laying himfelf open to the invitations 
of<tthofe thitt kept the bed tables, and contraAing 
iifjtimacies with men not only of oppodte parties, but 
with ^ibme who Teemed to have abandoned all pun- 
ci^lc* whether religious, political or moral. The 
houfes of mapyfuch in fucceffion were his home ; and 
for the gr^tidcations of a well-fpread table, choice 
wines, variety of company, card parties, and a par* 
tieipation in all domedic amufements and lecreations, * 
the owners thougjht thcmfelves recompenfed by his 
coi^er/ation and, the readinefs with which he accom- 
m.i^qtedhtndelf to all about him. Nor was he ever 
at. a iofs for mfons to judify this abufe of his parts or 

wade 
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wafte of his time : htf looked upoff the praAfce of^the 
world as the rule qF life, and thought it did not^be- 
come an individual tO rbfift it. 

67 the death of his mother, his* bmciier'and filler,* 
all of whom he furvived, he becaitie'^fk^efi^ of 
about 8000I. in the funds, whicfa^' hs he wa» aa 
oeconomifi: and inclined to no extravagance, it leemcd ’ 
highl7 improbable he would ever be tempted to difil- 
pate i but he had contrafted a fatal* intimacy withr 
ibme perlbns of defperate fprtunes, who were dealers s 
in India (lock, at a time when the affairs of the com*» 
pany were in a ftate of fiitfluation ; and though,^ 
from his indolent and abftra&ed temper of mind ahd' 
ignorance of bufinefs, the lafl: man to be fuipefled of* 
yielding to fuch delufions, he firft invefted all hC ha'd^ 
in that precarious fund, and next became a candidate^ 
for the office of adireftorof the company, but failed 
in his attempt. After this, he entered into engage**^ 
ments for the purchafe or fale of (lock, and by violat* 
mg them, made Ihipwrcckof his honour. Laftly, hd'' 
made other contrails Of the like kind, to the per- 
formance whereof he was ftridlly bound ; thefe turned 
out againil him, and fwallowed the whole of his 
fortune. About the time of this event he was feiaed 
with a quinfey, which he was allured was mortal 
but whether he reOgned himfelF to the (low operatioif t 
of that difeafe, or prccipitatcd^^ Ws end'bj' an a£t of 
*fclf-violence, was, and yet is, a queflion amon'g his’ 
friends. He left not in mortcy or effitftsTufficicnt txS' 
defiay the expence of a decent fonerai," and the laft' 
office of humjinity towards fiim was |>eHbrmed bjf doe 
of thofc who had been accelTary to His ruin. A por'- 

a. trait 
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ktin was painted by Sir Jofliua Reynolds, and 
ni^ottnto was fcraped, the print whereof* 
as he was little known, ibid only to his friends { a 
lllfgukr ufe however was made of it : Beil, the pub- 
lifter of the Engitih poets, caufed an engraving to be 
made from it, and prefixed it to the ^ems of Mr. 
John Dyer. 

f have been thus particular in the hiftory of this 
accompHfhed and hopeful young man, whom I once 
loved with the afl%f£fion of a brother, with a view to 
(hew the tendency of idlenefs, and to point out at 
what avenues vice may gain admittance in minds 
feemingly the moft ftrongly fortified. The aflailable 
part of his was laxity of principle : at this entered 
Infidelity, which was followed by fuch temptations to 
pleafure as he could fee no reafon to refift: thefe 
led on defires after the means of gratification, and 
the puiiuit of them was his deftrudiion. 

M^Gbie was a Scofchman by birth, and educated, 
in one of the univerfities of that country, for the pro- 
leflion of phyfic. In the rebellion in >745* he, with 
« party of young men who, as volunteers, had aiToci- 
ited on the fide of government, bore arms, and was 
engaged in the ikirmifh at Falkirk, which he ever 
(j>oke of as an ill-conduded bufinefs. When mat- 
ters were become pretty quiet in Scotland, he took a 
dolor’s degree, and came to London, where, trufting 
to the friendfhip of his countrymen he hoped to' 
iscceed in praftice, but the town was overflocked 
with’ Scotch phyficians, and he met with fmall en- 
coekagement, thongb, by the favour of Dr. Berija- 
min' Avery, the treafurer of Guy’s hofpieal, who had 

‘ ‘ been 
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been a diiTenttng teacher* and at that time «as at the 
head of that intereft* he got to be <k^ted one of the 
phyficiansof thatchacicy. He was a learned* ingenious, 
and modeft man j and one of thofe few of his country 
whom Johnfon ^cuuld endure. To lay thotruth, he 
treated him with great civility, and may^almoft be 
faid to have loved him. He inherited a patrimony 
too fmall for his lubliftcnce, and failing in his hope of 
getting forward in his profeflion, died of a broken 
heart, and was buried by a contribution of his 
friends. 

Barker, being by education.a diflenter, was lent to 
fiudy phytic at Leyden, from whence be returned 
about the time I am (peaking of. He was introduced 
to us by Dyer, and had been a felIow.<iludent with 
him and with Akenlide, Alkew, Munckley, Mr. 
Dyfon of the houfe of commons, ynd others, few 
of whom are now living. From the converfation of 
thefe perfons, he learned the principles of lord Shaftef> 
bury’s philofophy, and became, as mod of them were, 
afavotjrerof his notions, andan acuterealbnerontbe 
fubjed of ethics. He was an excellent clalBcal fchor 
lar, a deep metaphylician, and had enriched his fancy 
by reading the Italian poets; but he was a thoughtleia 
young man, and in all his habits of drefs and ap^ 
pearance fo flovenly as made him the jeft of all his 
companions. Phyficians in his time were ufed to be 
*full drelTed; and' in his garb of a full fuit, a brown 
tye-wig with a knot over one (boulder, and a long 
yellow-hilted fword, and his hat under his arm, he 
was a caricature. In his religious principles he pro., 
feifed himfelf an Unitarian, for which Johnfon fo often 

fnubbed 
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filMj^edhim^^haf his vSfiiis'tb us became Ids and lelit 
frei^ist. ^Aft<6r futh a defcriptioSn as that abovcj it 
isin0edld&"eo'add^that Barket* fucceeded ill in his 
profeifion. Upon his leaving us, he went to praftife at 
Trowbridge irt Wiltfliire, but at the end of two years 
returned totl4tidon, and became librarian to the col- 
lege of phyficians, in the room of Edwards the orni- 
thologilb} but for fome mifbehaviour was difplaced, 
arrd died in obfeurity. 

Pr. Richard Bathurft was a native of Jamaica, and 
the fon of alt Eminent planter in that iOand, who 
coming to (ectlili'lh 'Engl and, placed his fon in London, 
ia order to tiualify him for the pradlice of phylic. In 
the courfb Df his ftudies he became acquainted with 
Johnibn, and-was greatly beloved by him for the preg- 
nancy pf his parts and the elegance of his manners. Be- 
fidestheffThepolleired the qualities that were moft like- 
ly to teCOmmend him in his prOfeilion $ but, want- 
ing 'Irknds, could make no way in it. He had juft 
iflMPeft enough to* be chofen phyGcian to an hofpital 
that was Aipported by precarious donations, and 
which ylekfed - him little or no recoippence for his 
attendance,’ which, as it was cinly a few hours on cer- 
tain days ih^^e week, left him, in a great meafure, 
ma'ftdr of his tiihe. Of this he was a good manager, 
employing it ih the ftudies felative to his profeflTion, 
and the improvcrticnt of hiinlelf in polite literature. 
Irf epnjundiSh with Johnfon, Hawkefworth, and * 
others, he wrote < the Adventqrtr,* a periodical paper 
tbalHVlill hereafter be'fpoken of, purfuing at the fame 
eimitj the mbft ^pi^denc and probable methods fpt %c-> 
quiring reputation and advancing himfelf in his pro- 
faffioo) but miOing of fuccefs, he embraced the 
«. o^er 
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qffer of aa appointment of pKyfician to the>arnny 
v/as fent on the expedition againft the Havaan«|ik 
yvhere, (bon after his arrival, he was (eized with a 
fever thkt then raged among the troopt*' &nd which,- 
before he could be a witnefs of the redu£i;io(f of the '* 
place, put a period tq ^n innocent and uleful life^ 

The Spaniards have a prpverb, that he who intends 
to be pope muft think of nothing elie* Bathurft 
thought of becoming an eminent Londog phyfician, and 
omitted no means to attain that chara^r : he ihidied 
hard, drefled well, and aflToclated with thofe who were 
likely to bring him forward, bi^t he failed in his endea. ' 
vours, and (hordy before his leayingEngland confelTed 
to Johnfon, that in the courle of ten years’ exercife of * 
his faculty, he had never opened his hand to more 
than one guinea* < 

The failure of three fuch perfons as thofe above^ 
mentioned, in a ptofefllon in which very manydgno-,' 
rant men l^ave been known to fuepeed *, was matten 
of wonder to Johnfon and al^ th^t knew them. He- 
obeyed that precept of Scripture, which exhorts us tcK* 
honour the phyfician, and would freque^tdy fay oft- 
thofe of this country, that they did more good so 
mankind, without a profpefl of reward,, than any pro*, • 
felTion of men whatever. Bathurft’s wantof encours^e* - 
ment afife^tpd him much ; he often exprelTed to mei * 
his furprize, that a young man of his endowments and 
engaging manners, Ihould fucceed no better, and his 
difappointment drew from him a refledion, which ho 
has inferted in his life of Akenfide, that by an acute 

obferver who had looked on thp tranla&ions of the . 

# • 

• So ignorant as to requeft of the college the intlulgencc of an 
examination in Enghih. 

medical 
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medical world for half a century, a very curious book 
be written on the fortune of phyficians. Such 
a book I fltould be glad to fee $ and if any perfon 
hereafter fhall be induced to purfue Johnfon’s hint, 
he may poffibly think the following remarks which 
have occurred to me in the courfe of a long intimacy 
with fbme of the moft eminent of the profeflion, not 
altogether beneath his notice. 

Of the profejTors of medicine, in cities remote from 
London and in country towns, I know but little ; but 
in the metropolis I am able to fay, that in my time 
not only the track of ,a young phyfician was pretty 
plainly pointed out, and it is curious to follow it, but 
that the condudi; of fuch an one was redudble to a 
fyftem. Mead was the fon of a non-conforming 
minifter the teacher of a numerous congregation, 
who truftiag to his influence over them*, bred 
his ion a phyfician, with what fucceis is well 
known f* He raifed the medical charadter to fuch 
a height of dignity as was never feen in this or 
any other country. His example was an inducement 
with others of the diflenting minifters to make phy- 

* The intereft which the diflenting teachers had with the 
members of their feveral congregations, though now but little 
known, was formerly very gr^at, and in my memory was fuch, 
that (careely any member of a feparate congregation would difpofe 
of a daughter, or make a purchafe, or advance a fum of money on 
a mortgage, without firft confulting his pallor. 

1 1 have heard it faid, that when Mead began topraflife, he was 
a conftant frequenter of the meeting at Stepney, where his father 
pil^ached ; and that when he was fent for out of the alTcmbly, 
whiph he often was, his father would in his prayer infert a petition 
in behalf of the lick perfon. I once mentioned this to Jolx^ifon, 
who faid it was too grofs for belief ; but it was not fo at Batfon’s : 
it palled there as a current tradition. 


ficians 
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ficians of their fons. Oldfield^ Cl|^rk> Neibi.t, Lojbb, 
and Munckley were the ions of diflenting teachers, 
and they generally fucceeded. The hofp^al of Sc. 
Thotnas, and that of Guy> in Southwark, werie both 
under the government of dilfenters and whigs ; and 
as foon as any one became phydeian of either, his 
fortune was looked upon as made. The mention 
of this circumdance brings to my remembrance a 
conteft, that, to a degree, proves the truth of my 
alTertion. Or. afterwards *Sir Edward, Hulfe- had 
been Ibme years phydeian to St. Thomas’s hofpital, 
and being minded to redgn, had fet his eye upon Dr. 
Jofeph Letherland, a man of profound erudition, for 
his fuccedbr. Hoadly, biihop of Winchefter, had 
about that time afon, who having dnilbed his ftudies 
in phyde at Cambridge, had taken his dodtor’s de*. 
gree, and was about to fettle in London. . ^oadly 
was ever the idol of the whigs : he encouraged. his 
fon to offer himfelf, and the intereft was divided; 
Every nerve was drained, and Hoadly miffed his elec- 
tion by fewer than ten votes *. 


The 

* It is remarkable of tbisperlbn, that upon this failure he.aban* 
doned hi.<i profeffion ; not To mach perhaps becaofe of his difappoint* 
mentp as of his principles. To a friend of mine he confefiM that he 
^ was, as to the elFedis of medicine, a fceptic ; for that upon the 
principles of philofophy, he could not account for the operation of 
any one medicine on the human body* He Teemed in this inftance 
to have adopted the fentiments of Montaigne* w^o entertained. the 
fame doubt, and, fomewhere in his eflfays, deferibes a phyfician 
putting a pill kito a patient’s mouth, with a commiHion to folloit’ 
the circulation, and a£t only on that part, the toe for inftance, 
to which it is directed. Of a different opinion was the father 
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^ciTKe'tSfth^'advantage’' attended the cleAion of I 
fhyficijui to the hofpitals of Bethlehem and St; 
BartholOinevir, which are of royal foundation, and 
have' been under tory government. By cultivat- 
ing an intereft with cither of the two pahies, the 
liiccelfiott oT a youhg phyfieian was almolt infured. 
The frequenting Batfon’s or Child’s was a declaration 
of the fide he took, and his bufir.rrs ’"as to be in- 
difcriminately Courteous ai.d o’ofeqjinus to all meni 
to appear mu’ch abroad and in pubbr places, to in- 
creafe his acquaintance and forth good connexions, in 
Ae doing whereof, a wife, if he were married, that 
could vifit, play at cards, and tattle, was oftentimes' 
very ferviceable f, A candidate for praftice, pur- 
iuiog tbele rtiethods and exefcifing the patience of d 

of ite peribn above-mentioned, Hoadl^r, biftiop of Winchefler, 
when, writing againil the free-thinkers, he put this ihrewd quef- 
tkm,: * Were all die miftalces and errors of phyficians, from the 
* beginning of the world to this collected ii^to a v 61 ume,' 

^ would they afford a good reafon agair \ taking phyfic f’ 
f The medical charafier, whatever it I now, was heretofore a 
gtave one: it implies learning and fagacity, and therefore, noc- 
withftanding lord Shafteibury’s remark, that gravity is of the very 
eflence of impofture, the candidates for pradice, though ever fo 
young, found it neceffary to add to thf ir endeavours a grav^ 
and folemn deportment, even to aC;v‘laiio»" The phyficians 
in Hogatch'a prints are not caricature , the full drefs, with a 
fwocd and a great tye-wig, and the ^ it under the arm ; and 
the dodors in confultacion, each fmelling to a gold-headed cane * 
ihaped like a parifh-beedle’s fiafF, are pidtures of real life in 
his rime, and myfelf hUve feen a yoking phyfieian thus equip. 

wslk the flmts tif London without attrafting the eyes of 

pa^gen. ^ 

fetting-dog 
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fctting-dog for half.* Jcore i» the ^peaRtion 

of deaths^ refignatioos, or other. ac(;ident8 that Qccs^ 
fion vacancies^ at the end thereof cither foond ‘hin^ 
felf an hofpital phyficiao*, and if of Bethlehem a 
nopolift of onc,^and that a very lut;rafive hranph of 
praaice; or doomed to ftruggle with difficulties for 
the remainder of his life. 

Jurin, Shaw, James, and Ibme few others, recom- 
mended themfelves to praaice by their writings, but 
in general the methods of Requiring it, 1 fpeakof cIk 
city, were fuch as are above deferibed. One and onlj 
one of the profeffion I am ablb to-name who purfue4 
adiflerent condua, and under the greateft difadyan- 
tages fucceeded. 

This perfon was Dr. Meyer Schomberg, a native of 
Cologne, who being a jew, and as 1 have heard related 

of him, librarian to fome perfon of dilUnaion abroad, 

^ « * * * * 


• To thefe obfervations on the prdfeflton Of phyfic, and thO 
fate of its praftitioner^ I here add an anecdote bf no Icfs a per- 
fon than Dr. Mead himfelf, who very early in his life attained 
't^iMhis dation of eminence, and met with all the fttbfcfqilent en- 
i'o^agement due to his great merit, and who nevetthefefd died 
in a llate of indigence. • » 

The income anfing from his practice I have heard eflimatcd at 
yoool. a year, and he had one if not two fortunes left him, not 
by relations but by friend*' no way allied to him ; but his mimi- 
£cence was fo great, and his paffion for colleAing books, paintings, 
and curiofities, fo dreng, that he made no favings. His manufeript j 
iie parted with in his life-time to fupply his wants, which towards 
his end were become fo preifing, that he once requeded of the 
late Lord Orrery the loan of five guineas on fcnie toys, viz, pieces 
of kennel coal wrought into vafes and other elegant forms, whiefr 
he produced from his pocket. This dory, incredible as it may 
feem* lord Orrery told Johnfon, and from him 1 had it* 

left 
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left that occupation* and came and lettled in London* 
Being of no profeflio|i« and having the means of a 
livelihood to feeki he was u a paufe* but at length 
determined on one, and took it up in a manner that 
will be belt deferibed by his own words to a friend of 
mine. * I laid I was a phyfician.’ Having thus alTum* 
ed a profeOion* he cultivated an intimacy with the 
jews in Duke’s place* and by their means got intro- 
duced to the acquaintance of Ibme of the leading men* 
merchants and others of that religion* who employed 
him* and by their intereft recommended him to a 
pra&ice that* in a few years amounted, as he once 
told me himfelf, to a thouland pounds a year. He was 
a man of an inGnuating addrefs, and as he under- 
ftood mankind very well* having renounced the ritual 
diftinftions of his reli^on* he foon found out a me- 
thod of acjquiring popularity* which had never been 
praAiied by any of his profeGion } he took a large 
hoofe in the city, and kept a public table* to which, 
on a certain day in the week* all the young furgeons 
and apothec^ics were welcome* and at which all that 
were prefent were treated with an indiferiminate 
civility* that had very much the appearance of friend- 
fltip* but meant nothing more than that they Giould 
recommend him to praflice, The fcheme fucceeded 3 
in the year 1740* Schomberg had outftripped all the 
city-phyGcims* and was in the annual receipt of four 
thoufand pounds. 

To enable him to praflice* he had* at his fetting 
OUt*'procui:edto be admitted a licentiate of the college, 
but that permiGion had been granted him with lb ill 
a grace* or was followed by feme ciccumftances that 

provoked 
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provoked his rcfentmcnt (b highly, that heXeemd re- 
Iblved on a perpetual enmity againft the members of 
that body ; who, on their part, looking on him as little 
better than a foreign mountebank, declined, as much 
as pofllble, meeting him in confultation, and thereby, 
for fome time, checked his pra^ice. 

He had a fon whoiii he brought up to his own pro- 
feffion, who took it into his head, that having been 
admitted a licentiate, he was virtualfy a fellow, and 
claimed to be admitted as fuch : his father encou- 
raged him, and inftituted a procefs in his behalf, of 
which there had been no precedent fince the time 
that Jefferies was chancellor. It was no lefs than a 
petition to the king, requefling him, in the peifon 
of the lord-chancellor, to cxtrcifc his vifitatorial 
power ever the college, and reftore the licentiates to 
their rights, which, by their arbitrary pioceedings, the 
preGdent and fellows had, for^a fucccHlon of ages, 
deprived them of. This petition came on to be 
heard at Lincoln’s-inn hall, before the lord chief 
juftice Willes, the lord chief-baron Smythe, and Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot, lords commiiBoners of the 
great feal, but the alligations therein contained not 
being fufHciently fupported, the fame was difmiffed , 
it was neverthelefs looked on as the mod formidable 
attack on the college it had ever futlained, and may be 
faid to have fhaken its conflitution to the very centre. 

Political alTociations and religious fe^s are excel- 
lent nurfes to young men of profeGlons, cfpccially of 
that of which I am fpeaking ; Ratcliffe and Freind 
owed their fortunes to the fuppoH of the tories and 
Jacobites j Mead and Hulfc to the whig^, andSchom- 
berg to the jews. The quakers alfo, no contemptible 

R body 
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%ody of men, had power and intered fufficient tO 
jncroduce into great pra£lice dnO of their own deno* 
mination ; this was John Fochergill, a young man of 
parts and indqftry, who being bred an apothecary^ 
and having obtained a Scotch degree, fettled in 
London, and attached himfelf to Schomberg, taking 
him, in many parts of his condufb, for his exemplar : 
fo that, upon Schomberg’s deceafe, he Aid into his 
pradice, and became one of the mofl: popular of 
the city phyficians, Thcfe two perfons, firft one, 
and then the other, for full thirty years, carried all 
before themi. and within that fpace of time, not 
'iewer than ' twenty of the profefiion, whpm 1 could 
aami^, lived«in great ftralts, fome of them leaving, 
at their deceafe, foarce fuiHcient to bury them. 

■ Jvom di^c, and many other inftances that might 
be prodacedj it is evident, that neither learning, parts, 
atdlt fhill, jDor even »11 thefe united, are.fufEcient to 
enfure fuccefs in the profelTion 1 am fpeaking of ; 
wod chat,' without the concurrence of adventitious 
.‘OircumftanoesjL which no one can pretend .to define, 
ai'Phyfician pf the greateft merit may be loft to the 
..Ivorld.j and further it may be faid, that the faireft 
.b^w mayL be/ruftrated by the want pf that qua- 
lity, .which- Swift fomewhere calls an aldermanly 
virtue, difc(e(H>n., .but i$ in truth, of- greater effi- 
Oacy in ,our.r iotercourfo' with mankind, than all 
fcience puc together. Had Akenfide been polTefTed 
of this gift, had prqbably become the firft in his 
faculty ; but, thne he able to acquire -no other 
kind of celebrity ebaq that of a fcholar %nd a poet, 
is to be accounted for by fome pnrcioulars in his 
life and conduft, with which few but myfelf, who 

knew 
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Icnew hiniwell, are acquainted, and Mrhich I here in- 
fert as fuppletory to thofc which Johnfon has recorded 
ofhinn. Mr. Dyfonand he were fellow iludencs, the 
one of taw and the other of phync^ at Leyden ; 
where, being «f congenial tenntpers, a frjendfliip com- 
menced between them that tailed through their lives. 
They left the univerfity at the fame time, and both 
fettled in London : Mr. Dyfon took to the bar, 
and being poirelTed Of a handlbme fortune fupported 
his friend while he was endeavouring to make him- 
felf known as a phyfician ; but in a (hort time, hav- 
ing purchafed of Mr. Hardinge, his place of fclerk 
of the houfe of commons, he quitted Weftminfter 
hall, and for the purpoie of introducing AkenGde 
to acquaintance in an opule^tt neighbourhood near 
the town, bought a houfe at North -End, Hampilead j 
where they dwelt together during the fummer feafon : 
frequenting the long room, and all clubs, and aflena- 
blies of the inhabitants. 

At thcfe meetings, which as they were not fclcfi', 
mult be fuppofed to have confitted of fuch peribns 
as ufuaily meet for the purpofe of golTiping, men 
of wealth, but of ordinary endowments, arid able 
to talk of little elfe than' news, and the occurrences of 
the day, AkenGde was for difplaying thofe talents 
which had acquired him the reputation he enjoyed 
• in other companies ; but here they were of little ufe 
to him, on the contraryj ‘they tended to engage him 
in difpiices that, betrayed him into a contempt of 
thofe chat differed 'in opiniop from him. ft was 
foand out diat he was a man of low birth, and a 
dependant On Mr. Dyfon ; circumftanccs that fur- 
nifhed (hole whom be offended with a ground of ra- 
il a proach. 
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proachj that reduced him to the necelTity of afierN 
Ing in terms that he was a gentleman. 

I.ittle could be done at Hampftead after matters 
had proceeded to this extremity ; Mr. Dyfbn paited 
with his villa at North tnd and fettled his fiend 
in a fmall houfc in Bloomftiui-y fquate; afi'' 'g 
for his fuppoit fuch a part of Ins income as enabifd 
him to keep a chariot. 

In this new fitiution Akei f V ufed eveiy endea- 
vour to become popul.’r, b‘ir defer.t ‘ 1 them all by the 
hiph opinion he everywhere manitelled of himfelf, and 
the little condefeenfion he fhewed to men of inferior 
endowments ; by his love of political controverfy, his 
authoritative e'enfure of the public councils, and his 
bigotted notions refpedling government, fubjefts fo- 
reign to his profeflion, and with which fome of the 
wifcft of it have thought it prudent not to concern 
themlelves. In the winter evenings he frequented 
Tom’s coffee houfe in Devereux couit, then the 
refort of fome of the moll eminent men for learning 
and ingenuity of the time, with fome of whom he be- 
came entaingled in difputes and altercations, chiefly 
on fubje<Ss of literature and politics, that fixed on his 
charadler the ftamp of haughtinefs and felf-conceit, 
and drew him into difagreeable lituations. 

There was at that time a man of the name of Ballow^ 
who ufed to pafs his evenings in the fociety above 
mentioned, alawyer by profeflion*, but of no praftice, 
he having, oy the interefl of Jfomeof theTownfhends, 
to whom He had been a kind of law tutor, obtained a 
place in the exchequer, which yielded hlim a handfome 

• He was theaotbor of a treatifeon equity, in folio, publifhed 
without a name. 


incom**. 
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income, and exempted him from the neceffity of 
attending Weftminftcr-hall. He sras a man of deep 
and extcnfive learning, bat of vulgar manners ; and 
being of a fplenetic temper, envied Akenfide for that 
eloquence which he difplayed in his converfation, and 
fet his own phrafeology very low. Moreover he hated 
him for his republican principles j and finally, being 
himfelf a man of folid learning, affeefied to treat him 
as a pretender to literature, and made it his fiudy to 
provoke him. 

One evening at the coffee-houfe a difpute between 
thefe two perfons rofc fo high, that for fome ex- 
prefiion uttered by Ballow, Akenfide thought him- 
felf obliged to demand an apology, which not being 
able to obtain, he fent his advedary a challenge in 
writing. Ballow, a little deformed man, well known 
as a faunterer in the park, about Weftminfter, arid in 
the ftreets between Charing-crofs and the houfts of 
parliament, though remarkabFe for a fword of an 
unufual length, which he confiantly wore when he 
went abroad, had no inclination for fighting, and 
declined an anfwer. The demand of fatisfaftion was 
followed by feveral attempts on the parts of Akenfide 
to fee Ballow at his lodgings, but he kept clofe, till 
by the interpofition of friends the difference could 
be adjufted*. By his conduft in this bufinefs, 

Akenfide 

* This method of relenting aSl-onts offered to phyficians is not 
new. The grave and placid Dr. Mead wa$ 0090 provoked to it 
by Dr. Woodward of Grelham college, who, in the exercifeof his 
profsflion, had iaid or done fomething to otfend him : he went 
to Woodward’s lodgings to demand fatisfaflion, and meeting bins 
under the arch in the way leading from Broad-ilreet to the green 

R 3 court. 
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Akenflde acquired but ItfUe deputation for courage* 
for the accommodation was not bddught about by any 
conceflfions of his adverfary, but by a tefolotion ffom 
which neither of thenn would depart, for one would 
not fight in the morning, nor the other in the after- 
noon : aU that he got by it was, the character of an 
irafcible man ^ and many who admired him for 
bis genius and parts were Ihy of becoming his inti- 
mates. Yet where there was no competition for 
applaufe or literary reputation, he was an eafy Compa- 
nion, and would bear with foch rudenefs as would 
have angered almoft any‘one. Saxby, of the cuftom- 
houfe, who was every evening at Tom's, and by 
the bluntnefs of his behaviour, and the many (hrewd 
fayings he was uied to utter, had acquired the privi- 
lege of Therfites, of faying whatever he would, wa$ 
once in my hearing, inveighing againft the profeflion 
of phyfic, which Akeniide took upon him to de- 
fend. This railer, after labouring to proye that it 
was all impoilure, concluded his difcourfe with this 
fentiment t * Dodor,* faid he, * after all you have faid, 

* my opinion of the profeflion of phyGc is this. The 
1 ancients endeavoui ed to make it a fcience and failed ; 

* and ibe moderns to make it a trade and have fuc- 

eourt, drew his fwdrd and bid him defend htmfelf or beg pardon, 
w4lieh it is fnppoied, he did. This rencounter is recorded in 
an engraved view of Greiham college, inferted iq Dr. Ward’^ 
lives of the ^reiham profelKirs, in which Woodward is repre* 
fbnted kneeling, and laying his fword at the feet of his anta- 
goniff s and was thns explained to me by Dr. Lawrence the phy> 
&ian Mead the fnend and patron of Ward, which muft 
be foppofed to have been hjs inducetneqt tO perphtuate an event fit 
ioreigq to the nature of his work. 


* deeded.’ 
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ceeded.* AkenGde took his farcaftn In good parc^ 
and joined in the laugh which it occafioned. 

The value of that prepepc which exhorts us to live 
peaceably with all nien> or in other wprds to avoid 
creating enemies^ can only be eftimated by the refiec- 
tion on thofe ixAny amiable qualities againfl; which the 
negledt of it will preponderate. Akenfide was a man 
of religion and llridl virtue, a philofopher, a fcholar> 
and a fine poet. His converfation ^yas of the moft 
delightful kind, learned, inftrudlive, and without any 
affe&ation of wit, chearfufand entertaining. One of 
the pleafanteftdays of my life I paiTed with him, Mr. 
Dyfon, and another friend, at Putney bowling-green 
houfe, where a neat and elegant dinner, the enlivening 
funfhine of a fummer’s day, and the view of an un- 
clouded fky, were thejeaft of our gratifications. In 
perfedl good humour withhimfclf and all aiound liim, 
he feemed to feel a joy that he lived, and poured out 
his gratulatiotis to the great difpenfer of all felicity in 
expreffions that Plato himfelf might have uttered on 
fuch an occafion. In convcrfations with feledl friends, 
and thofe whofe courfe of ftudy had been nearly the 
fame with his own, it was an ufual thing with him in 
libations to the memory of eminent men among the 
ancients, to bring their characters into view, and there- 
by give occafion to expatiate on thqfe particulars of 
their lives that had rendered them famptis: his method 
•was to arrange them intb three dalles, philofophers, 
poets, and legifiators. ^ ^ 

That a character i^hus formed.jlj?puld (all of recom- 
mending itfelf togcneraleftecm,andof procuring to the 
polTeflhi' of ‘it tholS'Bchefitsr'ivhlch' if is in thc’powerof 

r'’ 4‘ ' ' ' mankind 
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mankind to bellow, may feem a wonder, but it is 
often feen, that negative qualities are more conducive 
to this end than pofittve ; and that, with no 
higher a charafler than is attainable by any one who 
with a (ludious taciturnity will keep his opinions 
to himfelf, conform to the pradice of others, and 
entertain neither friendlhip for nor enmity againil any 
one, a competitor for the good opinion of the world, 
nay for emoluments, and even dignities, Hands a 
better chance of fticcefs, tlian one of the moll eftab- 
lilhed reputation for learning and ingenuity. The 
truth of this obfervatidn Akenfide himfelf lived to 
experience, who in a competition for the place of phy- 
fician to the Charterhoufe, was unable to prevail 
againil an obfeure man, devoid of every quality that 
might ferve to. recommend him, and whofc foie 
merit was that of being diftantly related to the 
late lord Holland. 

To thofe perfons who have been difappointed in 
their hopes of fuccefs in the medical profelTion, may 
be added otte, to whom his failure was fo far from 
feing a, ttiisfortune, that it was the means of placing 
jiim in a ftation where only his worth could be known, 
j'and of exalting him to dignities in which he rendered 
'more fervi'ce to mankind, than he could have done 
fh any other capacity whatever. This was Dr. Seeker, 
ifhe late archbifhop of Canterbury ; of whom I (hall 
'telate a few pafticulars not generally known. ‘ 

We arc 'told by the reverend authors of his life, 
prefixed' to his'fermons pbblifhed by them, that 
he had been dedined by his father for.orders among 
th^'dii&h^l’si* but 'that' ntd'hcing able to decide on 

fomc 
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fome abftrufe fpcculatiye doArineSj nor to determine 
abfolutely what communion he Ihould embrace, he ap- 
plied himfelf to the ftudy of phyfic. To this fact I add, 
that he was alfo a candidate for praflice, and that in or- 
der to obtain it, Ste put on the garb of a pbyfician j and 
for a year or*fomewhat more frequented Batfon’s 
coifee-houfe in the city, but had never any calls from 
thence *. His biographers abovementioned further 
fay, that being recommended by Mf. afterwards 
bilhop Butler, to Mr. Edward Talbot, a fon of bi- 
ihop Talbot } that gentleman promifed in cafe he 
chofe to take orders in the church, to engage his fa- 
ther to provide for him, and that forefeeing many 
obftacles in his purfuit of this profeflion, Mr. Seeker, 
for he had not then obtained the degree of doflor 
in his faculty, embraced the oiFer. They add, that in 
the fummerof 1720, he was introduced to Mr. Talbot, 
and that with him he cultivated a clofe acquaint- 
ance. This 1 conceive was oot till after he had 
made the experiment abovementioned, ^ddetermined 
qp the change of his profeflion. Mr. Talbot’s recom- 
mendation of his friend to his father fucceeded, but he 
lived not to fee the fruit of it ; for in a few months 
after,hcwasreizedwith the fmall-pox and.died i which 
laftparticularagreeswith the following, communicatjTd 
to me by a perfon of unqueftionable verajcity ; viz, that 
upon the firft appearance of thediforder, .the fymptqips 
• were very unfavourable, and it feemed^ qeceflfaryjn 
order to afli ft the eruption, that fome. perlbn (hould 
jleep iathe fame bed^with the patient .Mr. Seeker 

* Ex relatione, tbej^aScr^fthe who 

^laembered his comfbg tfiere. 

voluntarily 
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vc^untarily undercook this office, and though it failed 
Of fuccefs, gave a convincing proof of his gratitude 
to one whole friendlhip was likely to prove, as it af- 
terwards did, the making of his fortunes. 

« To return from this digreffion, the club in Ivey lane, 
compofed of the perfons above defcribed, was a great 
relief to Johnfon after the fatigue of ftudy, and he ge- 
nerally came to it with both a corporal and men- 
tal appetite } for our converfations feldom began till 
after a fupper, fo very folid and fubftantial, as led ua 
to think, that with him it was a dinner. By the help 
of this refedion, and no other incentive to hilarity 
than lemonade, Johnfon was, in a foort time after our 
aflembling, transformed into a new creature : his ha- 
bitual melancholy and laflltude of fpirit gave way i 
his countenance brightened ; his mind was made to 
expand, and his wit to Iparkle : he told excellent do- 
ries; and in his didadtic ftile of converfation, both 
jndrufled and delighted us. 

It required, however, on the part of us, who con- 
fidered ourfelves as his difciples, fomc degree of 
compliance with his political prejudices : the greater 
number of our company were whigs, and I was not 
a tory, and we all faw the prudence of avoiding to 
call the then late adventurer in Scotland, or his ad- 
herents, by thofe names which others helitated not to 
give them, or to bring to remembrance what had 
jJaded, a few years before, on Tower-hill. But the 
^eated of all 'out 'difficulties was, to keep alive in 
jOhAfon-’s mind a:'fenfe of the dogorum due to the 
age, charafler, and profedlon of Dr. Salter, whom, he 
took delight in contradicting, ahd bringing his learn- 
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ing, his judgment, and fometimes his veracity to the 
(eft. And here 1 muft obferve, that Johnfon, though 
a high-churchman, and bjr confequence a ^cnd to 
(he clergy as a J?ody of men, was, with refpeft to in» 
dividuals, frequently, not to fay wanting in civility, 
but to a very great degree fplenetic and pertinacious* 
For this behaviour we could but one way account : He 
had been bred in an univerlity, and muft there have 
had in profpefV thofe advantages, thole ftations in life, 
or perhaps thofe dignities, which an academic educa* 
tion leads to. Miffing thefe by his adverfe fortunes, 
he looked on every dignitary* under a bilhop, for to 
thofe of that order he was more than fuiiiciently re- 
fpe£lfui, and, to defcend lower, on every one that 
poftelled the emoluments of his profeflion, as occu- 
pying a ftation to which himfelf had a better title, and, 
if his inferior in learning or mental endowments, treat* 
ed him as little better than an ufurpey. 

Dr. Salter was too much a nfan of the world to re- 
fent this behaviour : * Study to be quiet’ feemed to be 
his rule; and he might polTibly think, thatavi£boty 
over Johnfon in any matter of difpute, could it have 
been obtained, would have been dearly purchafed at 
the price of peace. It was neverthclefs a temerarious 
a3 in him to venture into a fociety, of which fucha 
plan was the head. Dean Swift in his charadler of 
Corufodes ;{:, has fo developed the arcs by which mens 
pien of the world attain to eecieftaftical dignities and 
prefennents, as Ihould make fuch forevercautious how 
(hey rifque detection ; and accordingly we lee that 

I In his fflay on the fates of clergymen. 


many 
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mvay among them are in general backward in form- 
ing connexions and airociating with fcholars and the 
learned the laity, at lead with men of Johnfon’s 
temper, who, where he had reafon to expeX learning, 
never Ihewed mercy to ignorance. 

Hawkefworth was a man of fine parts, but no learn- 
ing : his reading had been irregular and defultory : the 
knowledge he had acquired, he, by the help of a good 
memory retained, fo that it was ready at every call, 
but on no fubjeX had he ever formed any lyftcm. 
All of ethics that he knew, he had got from Pope’s 
* EfTay on Man,’ and Eptfllcs; he had read the modern 
French writers, and more particularly the poets, and 
with the aid of Keill’s IntroduXion, Chambers’s Dic- 
tionary, and other fuch common books, had attained 
fuch an inlight into phyflcs, as enabled him to talk on 
the fubjeX. In the more valuable branches of learn- 
ing, he was deficient. His office of curator of the 
Magazine gave him ^reat opportunities of improve- 
ment, by an extenfive correfpondence with men of all 
profeffions; it increafed his little flock of literature, 
and furnifhed him with more than a competent ihare 
of that intelligence which is ncceflary to qualify a 
man for convei fation. He had a good (hare of wit, and 
a vein of humour. With all thefe talents, Hawkef- 
worth could be no other than an inflruXive and enter- 
taining companion. 

Of a far more valuable kind were the endowmenrs 
of Dyer ; kneen penetration and deep erudition were 
the qualities that lb diflingqifbed bis charaXer, that, in 
• fome inftances, Johnfbn might almoft he faid to have 
looked up to him. As the purpofe of our meetings 

was 
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was the free communication of fentiments and the 
enjoymcntof focial intercourfe, our converfaiions were 
unreftrained, and the fubjcfts thereof multifarious. 
Dyer was a divine, a linguift, a mathematician, a me- 
taphyfician, a^atural philofophcr, a dafftcal fcholar, 
and a critic ; this Johnfon faw and felt, and never, 
but in defence of fome fundamental and important 
truth, would he contradift him. The deference thus 
Ihewn by Johnfon to Dyer, may be faftd to have been 
involuntary, or refpe& extcvted ; for in their religious 
and political fentiments their difagreement was (b 
great, that lefs of it would* in fome minds, have 
engendered hatred. Of the fundamental and impor- 
tant truths above-mentioned, there was one, namely 
the nature of moral obligation, of which Johnfon was 
uniformly tenacious. Every one, verfed in ftudies of 
this kind, knows, that there are, among the moderns, 
three fefl:s or claflTes of writers on morality, who, 
though perhaps deriving their* refpeflive tenets from 
the Socratic, the Academic and other ancient fchools, 
are, in thefe times, conlidered, at leall, as the guides 
of fedls } thefe are the charafteriftic lord Sbaftefbury, 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Mr. Wollafljon : the firft of 
thefe makes virtue to confift in a courfe of aAion con*- 
formabie to what is called the moral fenfe $ Wollafton 
fays it* is a£ting, in all cafes, according to truth, and 
^ tr^ting things as they arc } Dr. Clarke fuppofos ill 
i;ational agents as under an obligation to aft igreeably 
to the relations that fubfift between fueh, or accordihg 
to what he calls the fithefs of things. ’ Johnfon was 
evfr an admirer of Clarke, and agreed With him in this 
and moft other of hlaopln&ohs, excepting in that of the 

Trinity, 
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Trinity, in which he faid^ a$ Dr. Bentley, though no 
very found believer, had done b^forei that Dr. Water- 
land had foiled hiin^ He therefore fell in with the 
fcheme of Btnefs, and thereby profefled bimfelf an ad- 
yerfary, in the mildeft fenfe of the vv^rd, and an op- 
ponent of Dyer, who, having been a pupil of Hutche- 
fon, favoured, notwichftanding his fufpe6ted infidelity, 
this and many other notions and opinions of lord 
Shaftefbury. ' 

To fay of lord Shaftefbury that he was but a 
fufpeded infidel, is furely treating him mildly, and 
I forbear to tax him wfth unbelief, only becaufe in his 
* Letters to a ftudent at the Univerfity f,* he has af- 
fected to fpeak of the Chrifiian religion, as if half 
perfuaded of its truth. Neverthelels, throughout his 
Works it may be drfcerned, that he omits uo oppor- 
tunity of branding it with fuperfiition and entbufiafm^ 
and of reprefenting ,the primitive profeflbrs of it as 
provoking, by their factious and turbulent behaviour, 
thofe perfecutions from whence they derive the glory 
of martyrs. For thefe fentiments, as alfo for the in- 
vidious comparifons he is ever drawing between the 

f A young man, named Michael Ainfwonh, thefon, as I have 
been informed, of the parilh clerk of Winborne Sc. Giles in 
Dorfetihire, the feat of the Shaftefbury family, whom hi: lordfhip 
fent to and Tupported at Oxford^ with a view of fettling him in the 
church, and giving to it a divine of his own forming. Hir lord^ 
ibip, however, failed of his end : the young man, if not in hV.jre* 
ligiotts, in his political principles chofe to think for himfelf ; 
mig^ht be as good a ckriilian, but was not fo good a whig as his 
patron intended him to be : he thereby loft his favour, and In- 
curred the ccnfure of ing;ratitttdetf ^ r 
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philofophcrs Plato, Epidbetus, Seneca and others, 
and the fathers, and his many contemptuous fneers 
at the writers on the fide of chriftianity, Johnfon 
bore him no good will, neither did he feem at all to 
rclilh the can%of the Shafteiburian fchool^ nor inclin- 
ed to admit the pretenfions of thofe who profeiTed 
to be of it, to tafies and perceptions which are not 
common to all men ; a tafte in morals, in poetry, 
and profe writing, in painting, in fculpture, in mu- 
fic, in architedure, and in government ! a tafte that 
cenfured every produdion, and induced them to re- 
probate every effort of genius that fell fhort of their 
own capricious ftandard *, 

Little as Johnfon liked the notions of lord Shaftef- 
bury, he ftill lefs approved thofe of fome later writers, 
who have purfued the fame train of thinking and 
reafoning, namely, Hutchefon, Dr. Nettlcton, and 
Mr. Harris of Salifbury, o^ which latter, for the 
many fingularities of fentiment and ftyle in his 
‘ Hermes,* he fcrupled not to fpeak very lightly. 
There is a book extant, intitled, « Letters concefn- 
* ing Mind,’ written by a perfon of the fame fchool, 
named Petvin, which, with an arrow taken from 
the quiver of their great mafter, a ftroke of ridicule 

lord Shafttlbwry’s ‘Letter on Defign,’ paffim, in which 
thrfe fanciful nociont prevail, that a tafte, an ear, a judgment, 
zj/b the confequenoes of freedom, ia civil liberty, and that 
not having attained to the perfeflion thereof, our ecclefiafticsl 
ftruftures, particularly the metropolitan, retain much of what 
artifts call the Gothic kind; and compare with it hi!> own 
puerile devices, invented with .great labour to iUuftrate the cha- 
raQeriftic5. 

(liOt 
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jflltot fro(n one of the Idlers, Johnfon may be fairly r4i4 
^•ito have transfixed. The paffage is in a high degree 
ludicrous, and will, I am perfuaded, juftify the infer- 
tton of it here at length. 

The author begins by declaring, t^t the forts of 

* tlmgs are things that now are^ have heir, and jhall he, 

* and the things that ftriStly are. In this pofition, 

* except the lafl; claufe, in which he ufes fomething of 

* the fcholafttc' language, there is nothing but what 

* every man has heard, and imagines himfelf to know. 

* But who would not believe that fome wonderful no- 

* velty is prefented to his intellect, when he is after* 

* wards told, in the true bugbear fiyle, that the ares, in 

* the former fetfey are things that lie between the have- 

* beens and lhall-bees. The have>beens are things 

* that are pajt ; the lhall-bees are things that are to 

* come : and the things that are, in the latter fenle, 

* are things that have not beeut nor floall be^ nor ftand in 

* the of fuch as are before them» or Jhall be after 
*■ them, ^he things that have beeut and jhall be, have 

* refpeH to prfent, fajl, and future. Thofe Itkewtfe 
« that now are bofue moreover f lace i that, for injlance^ 

* which is here, that which is to the eajt, that which is to 
< wefi. 

* All this, my dear reader, is very ftrange ; but 

* though it be ftrange, it is not new ; furvey ^^hefe 

* wonderful Ihitences again, and they will bb found 

* to contain nothing more than very plain truta^ 

* which, till this author arofe, had always been deli- 

* vered in plain language.* 

That Dyer fiioutd be a friend to the doctrine of the 
moral fenfe, and to the other tenets of this fchool, is 

not 
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net to be wondered at, leeing that he was a pupil of 
Hutchefdn, and that his were the opinions that pre- 
va led^ Giafgow, where he taught, and ^Ifo at Ley« 
den, whither Dyer and many of his fel]ow>ftudents in 
that univerfity^removed. Akeniide and Efyfon, who 
ivere of (be number, were deep in this fcheme, and 
alfo abettors of that fanciful notion, that ridicule is 
the teft of truth. 

The topics above* raentibned were, flot unfrequfcnt- 
ly, the fubjeffcs of altercavon between Johnfoii and 
Dyerj in which it might be obferved, as Johnfon once 
did of twd difputants, that th{ one had ball without 
powder, and the other powder without ball ; for 
Dyer, though beft (killed in the controverfy, was in- 
ferior to his adverfary in the power of reafoning, and 
Johnfon, who was not always mafter of the queftion, 
was feldom at a lofs (br fuch fophillical arguments as 
the other was unable to anfwer. 

In thefe difputations 1 had Oppdrtunities of obferv- 
ing what others have taken occafion td remark, viz. 
not Only that in converfation Johnfon rhade it a rule 
td Calk his beft, but that on many fubjefks.he was not 
Uniform in hiS opinions, contending as often for vic- 
tory as (br truth : at One time good, at another eod 
(vas predominant in the moral ronftitution of the 

S port one occafioh, he would depldre the 
anceof Godd-Friday, andon Aiotberdeny, 

; us of the pirefent age there is any decline 
vorlhip. He wopld fomecimei itontradt'A 
c propofitions, fuch as, thdt thf luxury of 
this qountry has increafed with its riches ; and tha£ 
the praftice of card-playing is more general than herC- 

S tofore* 
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tofore. ht this veifatility of temper, none, however, 
took offence i as Alexander and Caefar were born for 
con(}ueft, fo was Johnfon for the office of a ikmpoff-^ 
arch, to prefide in all converfations } and I never yet 
faw the man who would venture to co^teft his right. 

Let it not, however, be imagined, that the mem> 
bers of this our club met together, with the temper of 
gladiators, or that there was wanting among us a dif- 
pofftion to yield to each otlier in all diverfities of opi- 
nioi^i and indeed, difpucation was not, as in many 
afibciations of this kind, the purpofe of our meeting ; 
nor were our converfations, like thofe of the Rota 
club, reftrained to particular topics. On the con- 
trary, it may be faid, that with our graveil; difeourfes 
was intermingled 

' Mirth, that after no repenting draws,* 

MiLTOtr. 

for not only in Johnfon’s melancholy there were lucid 
intervals, but he was a great contributor to the mirth 
of converfatibn, by the many witty fayings he uttered, 
and the many excellent ffories which his memory 
had treafured up, and he would on occafion relate ; 
*fo that thofe arc greatly miftaken who infer, cither 
from the general tendency of his writings, ^r that 
appearance of hebetude which marked his counte- 
nance when living, and is difcernible in thepf^uies 
and prints of him, that he could only reafon and o'f- 
cuis, diSlate and controul. 

Ih the talent of huibdur there hardly ever was his 
equal, ^e'ept perhaps among the old cornelians, 

fuch 
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fun^h as Tarietoilj and a few others meActoned by 
Cibber. By means of this he Was enabled to give 
Sw ffi^elation that required it| the graces and aids 
of exprefTion* and to difcHminate with the niceft ex- 
aftnefs the <^^ra£ters of thofe whom it concerned. 
In aping this faculty I have feen Warburton 
difconcerted, and when he would, fain have been 
thought a Alan of pleafantryf not a little out of coun- 
tenance. 

I have already mentioned^ that Johnfoo’s motive 
for the infticution of this foeiety Was^ his love of con- 
verfatioHi and the neceility be found himfelf under of 
feeking relief from the fatigue of compiling his di£ti- 
onary : the fame neceflity operated {till farther> and 
induced him to undertake, what molt other men 
Would have thought an additional fatigue, the pub# 
lilhing a periodical paper. The truth is, that not 
having now for a condderablo fpace committed to 
writing aught but words and their GgniScadons, his 
mind was become tumid, and laboured to be delivered 
of thofe many and great conceptions, which for years 
it had been forming. The (ludy of human life and 
manners, had been the chief employment of his 
thoughts, and to a knowledge of thefci all his read# 
ing, all his converfation, . and all bis meditations 
tenduL By thefe exercifes^ aAd the aid of an ima- 
gin^on that was ever teeming^’with new ideas, he 
ac^zfimulated a fund of moral Icience, that was more 
man fufficient for fuch an undei caking, and became 
in a very eminent degree qualified for the olfice of 
an inArudor of mankind, itf their greaceft aAd moft 
important f:onc€rns. 

$ s Iram 
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1 ant fetffible of the contempt and ridicule with 
which^hofe authors are treated lotd Shaftefbury* 
who, differing from his favourites the antienj>',''’ha”“ 
preferred to their method of writing in foliloquy and 
dialogue, the more authoritative and^JidaAic form 
b( effays ; but who knows Hot that the ways by which 
intelligence and, wifdom may be communicated are 
many and various, and that Johnfon has followed the 
bed; exemplars ? What are the fapiential books in the 
Scriptures, and all collections of precepts and counlels, 
but moral effays, leffons^of oeconomical prudence, and 
rules for the conduCt of human life ? 

' In a full 'perfuafion of the utility of this mode of 
inftruClton, it undoubtedly was, that Montaigne, 
lord Bacon, Olborne, Cowley, Sir William Temple, 
and others, in thofe excellent difeourfes, which they 
have not fcrupled to term effays, have laid out their 
minds, and communicated to mankind that {kill in 
worldly, and I wilt add, in heavenly prudence, which 
is fcarcely attainable btit by long experience, and 
an exercife both of the a^ive and contemplative life } 
and to dillhmlnate and recommend the principles and 
practice of religion and virtue > as atfo, to correct 
the lefibr foibles in 'behaviour, and to render human 
intercourfe ea{y and delightful, was the avqwed de- 
fign of thofe periodical effays„ which, in the t^egin- 
ning of this centui^i contributed to form the icoan- 
ners of the then riling generation. 

, Adong 'fpace had intervened fince the publicatiot 
of the Taders, Guardians^ and Spectators : it is true 
ft Jiadd>een ^led up by The Lover, and The Rcadir, 
The Theatre, The Lay-monaffery, The Plain-dealer, 

. ' The 
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The Frtc-thinker, TTic Spcculatift, The Ccnfor, and 
other produdlions of the Hke kind* hut df fotne of 
be faid, chai they -Were oeaf If Aill-bornt 
and of othersj that they enjoyed a deration little more 
extended thaff that of the ephemeron } fd that Johnfon 
had no competitors for applaofe ; bis way was open, 
and he had the choice of many paths. Add to this, 
that a period of near forty years, in a country where 
commerce and its concomitant luxury had been in> 
creating, had given rife co*new modes of living, and 
even to charaders that had fcarcely before been 
known to exift. The clergyman was now become an 
amphibious being, that is to fay, both an eccleliaftic 
and a laic ; the (lately (talking fop, yrhofe gait, as 
Cibber defcribes it, refembled that of a peacock, was 
fucceeded by a coxcomb of another fpecies, a fidget- 
ting, tripping animal, that for agility might be com- 
pared to a grafshopper; the {^opkeeper was trans- 
formed into a merchant, and the parfitpooious (lock- 
broker into a man of gallantry ; the apronj^he badge 
of mechanic occupations, in all its varieties of (lu(f 
and colour, was laid afide ; phyficians ,and lawyers 
were no longer dillinguilbable by their garb r the for* 
rner had laid afide the great whig, and the latter ceafed 
to weaf black, except in the a^lual exercife of their 
profj^ons : in (hort, afew years of pobUp tranquillity 
Jia^transformed a whole nation Into gentlemen, 

^ in female life the refinements were alfo to he noted. 
An confequence of a better educatipn, than it had been 
ufual to beftqw op .them, wqmcp were become profi- 
cients ip literature, anda man might read a lady’s letter 


Without blulbing at the fpelling. The convenience 
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of turfipike-roads had deilr6ycd tbediftindkioo between 
and Country manners^ and the rwaid of honour 
^pd the farmer’s wife put on a cap of the Uttpst^h^^ 
%lfihS: at the fame inftant, I iperttion this, becaufe it 
may have efcaped the obfcrvati'on of many, that a new 
faftiion pervades the whole of this our ifland almoft 
asJnftantaneoufly as a iparkoffire illuminates a mafs 
of gunpowder *. 

Thefe, it may be faid, were but foibles in the man^ 
fters of the times ; but these were certain notions and 
opinions, which having been difTeminaced fubicquent 

to 

^ The towQylife had alfo received great improvements, which 
have fince been further extended : public entertaiqmenu are now 
enjoyed in an immediate fuceeffioi) : from the play the company 
arc generally able to get away by eleven, the hour of alTembling 
at other places of amufement ; from thefe the hour of retirement 
it thfee, which gives, till noon the next day, nine hours for reft ; 
and after that fufticlent time for a ride, auctions, or ftiopping, be- 
fore Eve Of the dinner hour. Nor is this (eeming indulgence 
and immoderate puefi|it pf pleafarefoinCpnfiftent with the attend- 
ance on public wprlhip as it may feem [ methodifm, or fomething 
like it, in many inftapees, makes them compatible ; fo that I 
have known a lady of high rank enjoy the pleafures of a rout, that 
almoft barred accefs tp hei* houfci on the evening qf a Sunday 
which (he had began with prpyer, and a participation of the fo- 
lemnicies which at an early hoqr in that da/i are coph^ntly cele- 
brated at St. James’s chapel. 

For moft of thefe reftpements on our ppW e diverilons w^re in- 
debted to the late Mrs. ^ornelya, tp whofe elegant tafte fpi^lea- 
jfhre the magiftraees pf T|Kfip and Bruftels were fo bliftd* ^ her 
worlth fo infenfxble, thatt a* ^ was |;ivcn to underftand by intelli\ 
gepce communicated to me iq my judicial capacity, they feverally v 
drove her out of bqth thofe tides : this holjpi^ble country, how- 
ever, afordpd her an afylqm ; and in Weftminfter*lhe Was permitted 
to improve oar manners, witixQpt any further hsterruption, than a 
prefentment of her hoa& as a npifance, by a grand jury of the 

county, 
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to the publicRtioa of the Uft of the colIeAions of efiays 
i^)Ove-(nentioned) efcaped their cehfure, and were now 
begone principles that had mif-led many, and were 
Hkely^ affe£l the moral cpnd^A of the young and 
unthinking ; ^hefe had for their authors and propaga- 
tors fuch men as Collins. Mandeville t> Morgan and 
Tindal ; the firll pair deifts, and the latter infidels. 

And to thefe.I might add, though 1 would not brand 

* 

county, which, had it been profecuted, it fhigiit have been my lot 
to try ; but by the aid of her friends fhe found means to fmother it. 
Soon after, ihe became a prifoner for debts to a large amount ; 
but in the riots in (780 found means to efcape from confinement^ 
and has never ilnce been heard of. 

t Mandeville, whofe chrifiian name was Bernard, was a native 
of Dort in Holland. He came to England young, and, as he fays 
in fome of his writings, was fo pleafed with the country, that he 
took up his refidence in it, and made the language his fiudy. He 
lived in obfcure lodgings in London, and betook himfelf to the 
profeiTion of phyfic, but was never able to acquire much pradtice. 
He was the author of the book above-mentioned, as alfoof * Free 
Thoughts on Religion,’ and * a Difcjurfe on Hypochondriac Af- 
fedlions,’ which Johnfon would often commend ; and wrote be- 
fides, fundry papers in the * London Journal,* and other fuch pub- 
*<cations, to favour the coftom of drinking fpirftuous liquors^ to 
which employment of his pen* it is fuppofed he was hired by the 
difiillers. I once heard a London phyftcian, who had marri^ the 
daughter of one of that trade, mention him as a good fort of man, 
and one that he was acquainted with, and at the fame time afiert 
a fad, which 1 fuppofe he hid learned from Mandeville, that the 
chiUreti of women addided to dram-drinking, were never troubled 
wi|h the rickets. He is faid to have been eoarfe and overbearing 
" ic^is manners where he durfi be fo; yet a geeat flatterer of fome 
vulgar Dutch merchants, who allowed hint a penfion. This* laft 
Information comes from a clerk of a city attorney, through whofe 
hands the money pai^d.' 

S4 
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jjifitti harfh'an apppUttion as the \a&, Toiand^ 
Gon4on»TrenchDrdj apd othenof that clafs of writers, 
map who having drank the lees of the Bam^riaD 
controverfy, were become fo intoxicated m their 
notions of civil and religious liberty, to talk of 
the majcfty of the people ! and (hewed themfelves 
anxious that their zeal for religion might be eftimated 
by their jcaloufy of a]l eftablilhments. for the Aipporc 
of it. 

Jhe flimfy arguments contained in Cpllins’s dif- 
courfe on Free-thinking, had been refuted with great 
learning and pleafantry^ by Bentley, before which 
time, as I have been informed, a clergyman in his 
habit, walking the ftreets of ^ndon, was in danger 
of being alfronted j but the poifon of Mapdeville had 
affedled many. His favourite principle is, the title 
to thp molt noted of ail his books, * Private vices, 
public bcnchts,’ throughout which he labours to in- 
culcate, a$ a fpbordinatb ppfition, this other, that man 
is a felfilh being, and that all that we call human 
beneficence is to be accounted for upon principles that 
exclude the love of any but ourfelves *. 

Johnfon has remarked, that malevolence to the 
clergy is fcldom at a great diftance from irreverence 
for religio^. He faw the features of that malevolence 

* Lord Mdccles^elds >vhei\ chief-jufticex was ufed ofceiS. to 
have him at his houfct a;id was pleafed with his converlation Jkc 
onc6 got Mr. Addifon to mih him, of whom being afked his opi-^ 
nionby his lordihip, ttandeville anfwered, bethought him a par* 
fon in a tye««wig« See Johafon’* life of Addifon among the Lives 
of cheP.^etSa 
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free^tbinking «rj[i4}ta<l;ied iiei^(l»^«MlHftaking up 
f{^ .Ae^e^e of religkl^ a<terd Mk 1^ it, he 

made ii\ part of'- fats dtfiga aatircl^^ adduce near 
arguments f%its >uppoic;'and to Cfifoice' tl^e pra£fcice 
of virtue, as to corre£b thbie etrpii' iti the' fhidter 
concerns and occupations of life, the ridiculing vrhich 
rendered his paper an ahialcmcne, ' ' ' 

In this (ituation aqd (fate of public* manners John- 
fon formed the plan of his Rambler, and with what 
rpirit he entered upon it may be inferred from' the 
following iblerhn addfefs, which he ''compoiied and 
offered up tq the divine Being fqt a bleffmg qn thp 
undertaking s ‘ • 

5 Almighty God, the giver of all good thiogsjwith« 
*5 out whole- help all labour is ineffeffual,' and without 
^ whofe grace all wifdom is folly j grant, T befeecfa 
‘ Thee,- that in this undertaking thy holy Ipirit may- 

* not be with-held frqm’ rA«,-bu*c th at- 'i' may 'promote 

* thy glory, and the falvation of'ni’yftflf arid others 

* grant this, O Lord^ fqr the fake''l>r’tfiy Ton JefusT 

* Cbrift. Amen.’ ' - • 

The wprk wa? undertaken witfiorit ’the 'comrmi-. 
nication of his defign to any df hiS friends, and 
confequently without any defire of ^isMfiaface from 
them, i it was from the flores of his own mindalonO 
that^he hoped to be ?ble to foijnilh t^ar^^^^ 
iuatter which it wpuld require j^^:|uch, that it might at 
/ho time fail him, he kept up By noting in a commoq- 
' place book that he cairied about him, rucil|mcidents, 
fentiments, aqd remarks on fanniliar life and manners 
as were fof his purpofe, . This method of ac^umulat- 
■ Ipg. 
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ing intelligence had been praftifed by Mr. Addilbn, 
and is humouroufly deferibed in one of theSpeftators, 
wherein he feigns to have dropped his paper oLIS^o- 
tanda, confiding of a divirtihg medley of brc&n fen- 
tcnces and loofe hints, which he tells ^ he had col- 
lefted, and had meant to make ufe of. Much of tire 
fame kind is Johnfon’s Adverfaria, as will appear by 
the following fpecimens ; 

‘ FIFREDIPETA born heir prefumptivc to great 
‘ fortune. — Had two unkles and an aunt. — Elded 

* un. fquire and fox-hunter ; other a fea captain grown 

* rich,-— Mother a citizen’s daughter. — Father an 

* attorney, always told me of the riches to be gotten 

* by pleafing unk. — Made a fycophant early— Hunt- 

* ed, found hares, caught filh, with the elder— alked 

* the other his adventures, foreign countries. Wifhed- 

* I was bred to fea-^taken at word “ no land lubber 
“ fiiould” [have] “ his money.” Went to fea. During 

* voyage elded fell ih hunting died. — Eftate came 

* to his brother — He married aunt’s maid, the 

* groffnefs of his behaviour cutting off from equals. 

‘ Only aunt remains — now haunted by a half pay 

* officer, or officer of the guards, a young gentleman 
‘ with a place at court, a rich widower without 
‘ children, &c. — The time fpent in which I ihould 
‘ have acquired the means of jiving— ^Folly of this 
‘ kind of dependence — Every man ffiould liv^ by 
‘ his own powers. Flattery — flavery—* defeated at 
‘ length by footman — chambermaid— or peeviffinefs 
‘ or caprice of age. Ideas — hunting — cards — p 

* failing — failors fate any manfion.. Thus from 
‘ 3 fortunes uncertain of any, indeed difabled from 

* getting 
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‘ getting with credit or enjoying with dignity. Pa- 

* rents folly who inllead of animating children initiate 

* the.'i’ in fervility. N. 

^ive iibi, nam moriere tibi. 

* Aunt a card-player—whcn not at hunting play’d 
at cards.’ 

In the above article we difeern the rudiments of two 
moft excellent papers, in the Rambler, number 197^ 
and 1 98, the delign whereof is to deferibe and ridicule 
the folly of legacy-hunting. • 

Here follows another, in which is contained the 
hints from which he formed that humorous relation 
of a Journey in a Stage Coach, given' in the Adven- 
turer, Number 84. 

* At Gravefend waiting for the coaches — Ad- 

* ventures not of five hours but half one — Each 
entered the room with hahghtinefs — Each fat 

* filent not with reverence but contempt — Atlafl: 
‘the red coat, what o’clock — Watch — not go 

* well — colt 40I. — Grave man calls for the news 

* — Price of (locks, fold out 40,000!. Red coat 
‘filent — Only one that efcaped contempt, a young 
‘ woman who wanted a fervice, was going down 
‘ and was very officious to ferve the company: Red 
‘ coat wondered at our filence, told us how much he 

** loved to be on a level with his company. — i Wo- 

* man, hayd for women of any condition to wait lb 

^ long in public informed that (he was a fer- 

* vant maid married to a trader. Another obferved 

* hp>v frequently pco|)le of great figure were in fuch 

* places 
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itlhStdtidfef’of others, and the ufc of whole phrafes and 
ihntetice^i, and cuftomary combinations of words, that 
the variety of ftyles is not nearly as great as,atw!«*>o#’ 
faces. The vulgar opinion is, that the this 

century is the perfeflion of our language, and that 
we owe its ultimate and final improvement to Mr. 
Addilbn, and when we make his cold and languid 
periods the tcft, it is no wonder if we miftake fircrtgth 
and animation fbr tumidity. 

And here I cannot but .remark the error and mif- 
fbrtune of thofe who are blind to the excellencies of 
ftylc that occur in the \^orks of many Englilh profc 
writers of the lad century, which are rejeded for 
no better a reafon, than that in them we fometimes 
meet with words not now in common life. A reader 
ignorant of the ftate of our language at different 
periods, and not convcrfant with the writings of ages 
long paft, is an incompetent judge of the fubjefl, and 
his opinion of ilyles of no weight or value. Such a 
one we mayfuppofe hardly rcftrained from eenfuring 
the ftylc of our liturgy, compiled for the moft part fo 
long ago as the reign of Edw<ird the fixth, and the an- 
tiquated phrafe of the ftate-papers in the Cabala, the 
Burleigh, Sidney and Strafforde colledlions, notwith* 
ftanding they feverally contain the moft perfefl: models 
of precatory eloquence and civil negotiation. 

1 find an opinion gaining ground not much to the 
advantage of Mr. Addiibn’s ftyle, the charadleriftic's 
whereof are feebleriefs and inanity. I fpeak of that 
alone, for his fentiments arc excellent and his humour 
ex^uifite. In forne infiar-^es he adopts vulgar phrafe, 
as when he calls an indifereet adion apiece of folly, 
and too often ufes the expletive adverb alongt thus. 
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Come along with me. Yet I am not willing to deprive 
him of the honour implied in Johhfon’s teftitnonjt, 

* that his profe is the model of the middle ftyle j’ but 
if he biii^ut a mediocriil, he is furely not a fubjeft of 
imitationV^t being a rule« that of examples the heft 
are always to be feleded. 

That Johnfon owed his excellence as a writer to 
the divines and others of the laft century, myfclf' can 
atteft, .who have been the witnefs.of his coiirfe of 
reading, and heard him declare his fentimentsof their 
works. Hooker he admired for his logical precilioni 
Sanderfon for his acurenofs, and Taylor for his 
amazing erudition Sir Thomas Browne for his pe- 
netration, and Cowley for the eafe and unafFcded 
ftrufture of his periods. The tinfel of Sprat dif- 
gufted him, and he could but juft endure the fmooth 
verbofity of Tillotfon. Hammond and Barrow he 
thought involved, and of the latter that he Was unne- 
ccflarily prolix. 

It may perhaps be thought, as his literary acquain- 
tance was extenfive, and the toil of conjpiling his 
didionary very great, that Johnfon was helped in the 
publication of the Rambler by the communications of 
others; but this was not the fad, he forbore to folicit 
affiftance, and few prefumed to offer it, fo that in 
the whole feries of thofe papers, we know with cer- 
tainty of only four that were not of his own writing. 
Of thefe. No. 30, was fent him by Mrs. Catherine 
Talbot, daughter ofMr. Edward Talbot herein before 
fpoken of; No. 97, by Mr. Richardfon, the author of 
Clariffa, and numbers 44 and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
(farter of Deal, a lady to whofe reputation for learning, 

and 
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and the tiioft eftitnable qualities of her lex, no praife of 
teine can make any addition; Hence arifes that uni> 
formity of fobjefl: and fentiment which diftingu^^s 
the Rambler from other papers of the like kj^rTbiuC 
how great muft its merit be, when wantiijj aie eharni 
of variety and that diverfity of charadlers*, which, by 
the writers of them, was thought neceflary to keep 
ittention awake, it could fupport itfelf to the endi 
and make inftru£lion a fubftitute for amufpment! 
Mor can this d'efe£t, if it be any, be -deemed a devia-> 
ion from Johnfon’s original purpofe, which was not 
b much to inftrudl: young peribns of both fexes in the 
manners of the town, as in that more important 
fcience, the condu6i; of human life j it being certain, 
that he had it in his power as well to delight as to in-< 
ftru6this readers; and this he has infomeinftances done, 
not only by the introdui5lion of fiflitious charafters 
and fancied portraits, but by ironical farcafms and 
original ftrokes of wit and humour, that have, per- 
haps, excited more fmiles’ than the writings of many, 
whole chief purpofe it was, like' that of L'Eftrange 
and others, to make their readers merry. 

And hence we may take occalion tO obferve, the 
error of thofe who diftinguifh fo widely between men 
of ftudy and redeflion, and fuch as are hackneyed in' 
the ways of the world, as to fuppofe the latter only 
qualified to inftru'fl us in the offices of life. Lord 
ChefterHeld, in his letters to his fon, takes every oc- ' 
cafion to exprefs his hatred of an univerfity educa- 
tion, to brand it with pedantry, and to declare that 
it unfits a man for focial intercourfe. , Some have 
alTerted, that travelling is the only means to attain' a 

knowledge 
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knowledge of mankind ; and the captain in Swift, in 
a lefs extenfive view of human life, fwcars that 

' * Toifc^ve a yoitng gentleman right education, 

* The OTHif’s the very beft fchool in the nation.* 

To fay the truth, there are numbers of men who 
contemn all knowledge derived from books, and pre- 
fer to it what they call turning over the great volume 
of the w'orld. 1 had once a gardener that could not 
endure the mention of Miller’s dictionary, and would 
contend with me, that * practice was every thing and 
innumerable are the inQanccs of men who oppoie 
mother- wit to acquired intelligence, and had rather 
grope their way through the world,' than be indebted 
for inftruction to the refearches of others. Such men 
as thefe, in fituations they have not been accuftomed 
to, are ever aukward and diffident; and it is fora 
reafon nearly a-kin to this, that few rakes are able to 
look a modefi woman in the face. On the contrary, 
the attainments of Johnfon were fuch as, notwithftand- 
ing his home- breeding, gave him confidence, and qua- 
lified him for the convcrfition of perfons of all ranks, 
conditions, charaders, and profeffions, fo that no 
fooner had the Rambler recommended itfelf to the 
favour of the public, and the author was known to 
be of eafy accefs, than his acquaintance was fooghr, 
and even courted, by perfons, of whom many, with 
all the improvement of travel, and the refinements of 
court-manners, thought that fotnewhat worth know- 
ing was to be learned from the converfation of a man, 
whofe fortunes and courfe of life had precluded him 
from the like advantages. 

T 
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Jobtifon's talent for criticifm, both preceptive and 
corredlivc, is now known and juftly celebrated j and 
had he not difplayed it in its utmoft luftre in his Isirts 
of the Poets, we Ihould have lamented tlw/lie was fo 
fparing of it in the Rambler, which feemed to be a 
vehicle, of all others the moft proper, for that kind 
of communication. An eulogium on Knolles’s Hif- 
tory of the Turks, and a fevere cenfure on the * Sam- 
Ibn Agoneftes’ of Milton are the only critical elTays 
there to be found j to the latter he feems to have been 
prompted by no better a motive, than that hatred 
of the author for his political principles which he is 
known to have entertained, and was ever ready to 
avow. What he has remarked of Milton in his Lives 
of the Poets is undoubtedly true : he was a political 
enthufiaft, and, as is evident from his panegyric on 
Cromwell, a bafe and abjeft flatterer. His ftyle in 
controverfy was farcaftic and bitter, and notconfiftent 
with chriftian charity ; and though his apologifts 
endeavour to defend him by the pradtice of the times, 
there were in his time better exemplars than he chofe 
to follow, the writings of Jewel, Mede, Hooker, Dr. 
Jackfon, and others, his predeceflbrs in religious and 
political controverfy j nor docs he feem in his private 
charafter to have poffelTed many of thofe qualities 
that moft endear men to each other. His friends 
were few, Andrew Marvel, Marchmont Needham, ard 
the younger Vane j and Cyriac Skinner, Harrington, 
Henry Nevil, John Aubrey, and others, members of 
that crack-brained aflfembly the Rota-club, all repub- 
licans ; and there is reafon to fufpcct, from the'flern- 
neft of his temper, and the rigid difeipline of his 

family, 
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family, that his domeftic manners were far from 
amiable, and that he was neither a kind huiband nor 
an indulgent parent. But neither thefe nor thofc other 
QualitiesN^t rendered him both a bitter enemy 
and a railing difputant, could juftify the fcverity of 
Johnfon’s criticifm on the above-mentioned poem, 
nor apologize for that harlh and groundlefs cenfure 
which doles the firft of his difeourfes^on it, that it is 

* a tragedy which ignorance has admired, and bigotry 

* applauded,’ 

The rcfledlion on that enmity of Johnfon towards 
Milton, which I have above remarked, leads me to 
mention another inftance of it, which about this time 
fell under my obfervation. A man of the name of 
Lauder, a native of Scotland, and educated in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, had, for reafons that will 
hereafter be given, conceived a hatred againft the 
memory of Milton, and forrr,;:d a fcheme to con- 
vidl him of plagiarifin, by (hewing that he had 
inferred in the Paradife Lod whole paffages taken 
from the writings of fundry modern Latin poets, 
namely, Mafenius the jefuit, Taubman a German 
profelTor, the editor of Virgil, and joint editor with 
Gruter of Plautus, Staphorilius a Dutch divine, 
and other writers lefs known j and of this crime 
he attempted to prove him guilty, by publilhing 
jnftances in forged quotations, inferted from time to 
time in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ which not being 
detefted, he made additions to, and again publifhed 
in a volume intitled * An Effay on Milton’s ufe of 
and, imicatiorf of the moderns in his Paradife Loft, 
dedicated to the Univerfities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, 8vo, 1750.’ While the book was in the 

T 2 pfcfs» 
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,|[|rcfs, the proof Ihcets were fubmitted to the in- 
fpeAton of our club, by a member of it who had 
an intcreft in its publication, and 1 could aU along 
obferve that Johnfon feemed to approve.^^t only of 
the defign but of the argument, and fc^ed to exult 
in a perfua5on, that the reputation of Milton was 
likely to fulFer by this difeovery. That he was not 
privy to the itppofture I am well perfuaded, but that 
he wilhed well to the argument muft be inferred from 
the preface, which indubitably was written by Johnfon. 

The charges of plagi^irifm contained in this produc- 
tion, Lauder has attempted to make out by citations 
, to a very great number, from a Latin poem of Jaco- 
bus Mafenius a jefuit, intitled, * Pal^ftra ligatae elo- 
quentise,* from the ‘ Adamus exul’ of Grotius, the 
* TriumphusPacis’ofCafparStaphorftius a Dutchman, 
from the Latin poems of Cafpar Barlaeus,and the works 
of many other writers. For a time the world gave 
credit to them, and Milton’s reputation was finking 
under them, till a clergyman of great worth, learn- 
ing and induftry, Mr. now Dr. John Douglas, 
prompted at firft by mere curiofity, fet himfclf to 
find out and compare the parallel paffages, in the 
doing whereof he difeovered, that in a quotation 
from Staphorftius, Lauder had interpolated eight lines 
taken from a Latin tranflation of the Paradife Loft, 
by a man named Hogjeus or Hog, and oppofed 
them to the pafiTage in the original, as evidence of 
Milton’s plagiarifiT). Proofs of the like fraud in 
paiTages cited from Taubman and many others are 
produced by Dr. Douglas j but a fihgle inftance of 
the.kind would have beenfufficient to blaft the credit 
of'his adverfary. 
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Having made thefe difcoveries. Dr. Douglas com- 
municated them to the world in a pamphlet intitlcd> 

* Milton vindicated from the charge of plagiarifm, 

* broughi^gainft him by Mr. Lauder, &c. 8vo. 

* 1750.’ o|ion the publication thereof his bookfel- 
lers called on Lauder for a juftification of themfelves, 
and a confirmation of the charge ; but he, with a 
degree of impudence not to be exceeded, acknow« 
ledged the interpolation of the books by him cited, 
and feemed to wonder at ‘ the folly of mankind in' 

* making fuch a rout about eighteen or twenty lines.* 
However, being a fhort time after convinced by John- 
fon and others, that it would be more for his intereft 
to make an ample confeflion of his guilt, than to fet 
mankind at defiance, and ftigmatize them with folly; 
he did fo in a letter addrelTed to Mr. Douglas, pub-' 
lilhed in quarto, 1751, beginning thus ; 

‘ Candour and tendernefs are in any relation, and 
‘ on all occafions, eminently amiable ; but when they 

* are found in an adverfary, and found fo prevalent 

* as to overpower that zeal which his caufe excites, 

* and that heat which naturally increafes in the profe- 

* cution of argument, and which may be in a great 
‘ meafurejuftified by the love of truth, they certainly 

* appear with particular advantages; and it is im- 
‘ poffible not to envy thofe who poflTcfs the friendfliip 
^ of him, whom it is even fome degree of good for- 

tune to have known as an enemy. 

* I will not fo far diflTemble my weaknefs, or my 

* fault, as not to confefs, that my wilh was to have 

* paflfed undetpfted ; but fince it has been my fortune 
‘ to Tail in my original defign, to have the fuppofitious 

T 3 * paffage^ 
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* 'paflages which 1 have infcrted in my quotations 

* made known to the world, and the lhade which 

* began to gather on the fplendour of Milton totally 

* difperfed, I cannot but count it an alleviatj/w: of my 

* pain, that I have been defeated by^'‘‘^''man who 

* knows how to ufe advantages with fo much mode- 
‘ ration, and can enjoy the honour of conqueft with- 

* out the infolence of triumph. 

* It was one of the maxims of the Spartans, not to 
' prefs upon a flying army, and therefore their enemies 

* were always ready to quit the field, becaufe they 

* knew the danger wasronly in oppofing. The civi- 
‘ lity with which you have thought proper to treat 

* me, when you had inconteftable fuperiority, has in- 

* dined me to make your victory complete, without 

* anyfurther ftruggle,and notonlypublicly to arknow- 

* ledge the truth of the charge which you have hitherto 

* advanced, but to confefs, without the leaft dilTimula- 

* tipn, fubterfuge, or'concealment, every other inter- 

* polation I have made in thofe authors, which you 

* have not yet had opportunity to examine, 

* On the fmcerity and punctuality of this confefiion, 

* 1 am willing to depend for all the future regard of 

* mankind, and cannot but indulge fome hopes, that 

* they whom my offence has alienated from me, may^ 

* by this inftance of ingenuity and repentance, be pro- 

* pitiated and reconciled. Whatever be the event, I 

* /hall at leaft have done all that can be done in repsf- 

* ration of my former injuries to Milton, to truth, 

* and to mankind, and entreat that thofe who /hall 

* continue implacable, will examine their own hearts, 

* whether they have not committed equal crimes ^ith- 

* out equal proofs offorrow,or equal aflsof atonement.' 

Then 
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Then follow the citations, fome of which appear 
to be gratuitous, that is to fay, fuch as had cfcaped 
the dctedtion of the author’s adverfary. 

He dien proceeds to affign the motive for his at- 
tempt to^^ert the reputation of Milton, in thefe 
words : 

* About ten years ago, I publilhed an edition of 

* Dr. Johnfton’sTranflation of the Pfalms, and having 

* procured from the general aflembly of the church 

* of Scotland, a recommendation of its ufe to the 

* lower clalTes of grammar fchools, into which I had 

* begun to introduce it, though not without much 

* controverfy and oppofition, I thought it likely that 

* I Ihould, by annual publications, improve my little 

* fortune, and be enabled to fupport myfelf in free- 

* dom from the miferies of indigence. But Mr. Pope, 

* in his malevolence to Mr. Benfon, who had diftin- 

* guifhed himfelf by his fondnefs for the fame ver- 

* fion, deftroyed all my hopes ^jy a didich *, in which 

* he places Johnfton in a contemptuous comparifon 

* with the author of Paradife Loft. 

* From this time, all my praifes of Johnfton be- 

* came ridiculous, and I was cenfured 'with great 
‘ freedom, for forcing upon the fchools an author, 

* whom Mr. Pope had mentioned only as a foil to a 

* better poet. On this occadon, it was natural not to 

* be pleafcd, and my refentment feeking to difcharge 

* itfelf fomewhere, was unhappily dircdted againft 

On two unequal crutches propt, he (Benfon) came^ 

Milton’s on this^ oxi that one JohnUon’s name. 

Danciad, book iv« line 109. 

T 4 Milcon. 
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* Milton. 1 refolvcd to attack his fame, and found 

* /ome paflaoes in curfory reading, which gave me 

* hopes of ftigmatizing him as a plagiary. The far- 

* then I carried my fearch, the more eager Lgrew for 

* the difeovery, and the more my hypotfe^tfs was op- 
' pofed, the more 1 was heated with rage. The con- 

fequence of my blind paflion, I need not relate ; 

* it has, by your dctedlion, become apparent to man- 

* kind. Nor do I mention this provocation as 

* adequate to the fury which I have fliewn, but 

* as a caufe of anger lefs fhamcful and reproachful 

* than fradlious malice,* perfonal envy, or national 
‘jcaloufy.’ 

The concluding paragraph of this confelTion carries 
in it fuch an appearance of contrition, that few who 
read it at the time could withhold that forgivenefs 
which it implores j thefe are the words of it : 

* For the violation of truth, I offer no cxcufe, be- 

* caufe 1 well know, that nothing can cxcufe it. Nor 

* will I aggravate my crime, by difingenuous pallia- 
< tions I confefs it, I repent it, and rcfolve, that my 

* firft offence (halt be my laft. More 1 cannot per- 

* form, and more therefore cannot be required. I 

* intreat the pardon of all men, whom I have by any 

* means induced to fupport, to countenance, or pa- 
• '* tronize any frauds, of which I think myielf obliged 

to declare, that not one of my friends was confeious. 
; * 1 hope to deferve by better condudl and more 
4 ufeful , undertakings, that patronage which I have 
•*;obtamed- from the moft illuftripus and venerable 

* »ant)« : by ndifreprefentation and delufion, and to 

* appear hereafter in fuch a charafler, as lhall give 

• ' * you 
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« you no reafon to regret, that your name is frequently 

* mentioned with that of, 

‘ Reverend Sir, 

* Your moft humble fervant, 

* William Lauder.* 

Notwithftanding this humiliating and abject con- 
fcllion, which, though it was penned by Johnfon *, 
was fubfcribed by himfelf, Lauder had the impu- 
dence, in a poflfcript thereto, in efFeft to retraft it, by 
pretending that the defign of his effay was only to try 
how deeply the prepolTeffion in favour of Milton 
was rooted in the minds of his admirers ; and that 
the ftratagem, as he calls it, was intended to impofe 
only on a few obltinate perfons ; and, whether that 
was fo criminal as it has been rcprefentcd, he leaves 
the impartial mind to determine. 

After the publication of this letter, the perufers of 
it relied in a conviflion of the villainy of its author, 
ftrengthened by the inconfilleftcy between the reafons 
afligned in that and thofe in the pollfcript. Never- 
thelefs, in the year 1754, refolving to attack Milton 
in another quarter, Lauder publifhed a pamphlet inti- 
tled, ‘ King Charles I. vindicated from the charge of 

* plagiarifm brought againfl him by Milton, and 

* Milton himfelf convifled of forgery and a grofs 

* impofition on the public.’ The defign of this 
pamphlet was, to ingratiate himfelf with the friends 
to the memory of Charles by (hewing, that the prayer 
of Pamela, in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, was, by an 
artifice of Milton, inferted in an edition of the Eikon 
Bafilike, with a view to fix on the king a charge of 
impiety. 

* Vide infra, the account of a fuble^uent publication ofLaader's. 

With 
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With this queftion I meddle not j I have only to 
obferve upon Lauder’s pamphlet, that the argument 
is fhtroduccd by a defence of his eflay, and an aflertion, 
that his letter, which he fays was written by Johnlbn, 
in many refpedls contained not his fentitjvents, and 
was, more properly than an apology, an enormous ag- 
gravation of his offence ; and is purfued with a 
declaration of the author, in the fincerity of his heart, 
that had not Milton with fuch unparalleled malignity 
blaHed the king, he would not upon any confideration 
have either offered a violence to truth, put an impo- 
lition on the public, though but for a moment, or 
attempted to blaft Milton’s reputation by a fal* 
(hood. 

Behold here a reafbn far differing each of the 
two former j the firft was a provocation given him by 
a diftich of Mr. Pope’s, the fecond was a defire by 
a ftratagem, as he calls it, to try how far the partiality 
of Milton’s admirers would lead them, and this iaH; 
is, his refentment of an injury done to the memory 
of king Charles the firflr. If we afk, which of thefe is 
the true one f the anfwer muft be, neither ; for it ap- 
pears that Louder had projeded an edition of Mafe- 
nius and other of the Latin poets referred to in his 
effay, and that in order to obtain fubferiptions for the 
fame, he had been guilty of the wickednefs imputed 
to and proved upon him. 

The concluding paragraph of this laft pamphlet of ‘ 
Lauder, as it is for its impudence matchlefs, I here 
give, and in the doing thereof confign his memory to 
that infamy, which, by his complicated wickednefs he 
has incurred'. 

* As 
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* As for his [Milton’s] plagiarifms, I intend (hortly, 

* God willing, to extraft fuch genuine proofs from 

* thofe authors who held forth the lighted torch to 

* Milton, I mean, who illuftrated the fubjeft of the 

* Paradife long before that prince of plagiaries 

* entered upon it, as may be deemed fufBcient, not 

* only to replace the few interpolations, (for which I 

* have been fo hideoufly exclaimed againft) but even 

* to reinforce the charge of plagiarifm againft the 

* F.nglifh poet, and fix it upon him by irrefragable 

* conviftion in the face of the whole world, and by the^ 

* fuffrage of all candid and impartial judges, while 

* fun and moon fliall endure, to the everlafting fhame 

* and confufion of the whole idolatrous rabble of his 

* numerous partizans, particularly, my vain-glorious 

* adverfary, who will reap only the goodly harveft of 
‘ difappointment and dilgrace, where he expedted to 

* gather laurels/ 

In 1756, Dr. Douglas pubKlhcd anew edition of 
his pamphlet, with the title of ‘ Milton no plagiary, 

‘ or a deteftion of the forgeries contained in Lauder’s 
‘ eflay on the imitations of the moderns in the Paradiie 
‘ Loft to th’s is an appendix, containing part of an 
apology of Lauder’s bookfellers, for having been the 
publifhers of his effay, in which they give an account 
of their conduft, after the firft difeovery of his villainy, 
in the following words: * An immediate application 
• * to Lauder was neceflary, as well to juftify ourfelves, 

* as to remove or confirm' the charge. Accordingly, 

* we acquainted him, that if he did not inftantly put 
' into our hands the books from which he, had taken 

* the principal paflages, we would publicly difclaim 

«all 
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* all connexion with him, and expofe his dedining 

* the only ftcp left for bis defence. This declaration 

* brought him to us the following day, when, with 

* great confidence, he acknowledged the interpolation 

* of all the books j and fcemed to wonder aCVnankind 

* in making fuch a rout about eighteen or twenty 

* lines. As this man then has been guilty of fuch 

* a wicked impofition upon us, our friends, and the 

* public, and is capable of fo daring an avowal of it, 

* we declare, that we will have no farther intercourfe 

* with him, and that we now fell his book only as a 

* curiofity of fraud and interpolation, which all the 

* ages of literature cannot parallel !’ 

With a charader thus blafted, it was next to im- 
pofilble for this man to continue in England; he 
therefore left it, and went to fettle at Barbadoes, pro- 
pofing to fet up afehool there ; but, upon his arrival 
on the ifland, he met with fmall encouragement, and 
is faid to have died abobt the year 1771. 

As Johnfon, though not in the leaft an acceflary to 
the impofture above related, had a confiderable fhare 
in the controverfy that it give rift to, it feemed to 
me neceflary to be thus particular in giving fuch an 
account thereof as would concentrate into one point 
all that was written on the fubjed, and convey to 
pofterity the hifto’-y of a tranfadion, the like whereof 
is not to be found among the recoids of literatute. 
It is too fad a truth, that learning and reditude of 
mind arc qualities independent of each other, and 
that the world has in all ages abounded with examples 
of men of great erudition who have been wanting in 
comnion honclly. We read of men who have cor- 
‘ ’ rupted 
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rupted the Holy Scriptures with a view to favour 
a particular herefy ; and of monks who have forged 
charters to promote the fecular intereds of their fra- 
ternity : thefe, rheugh wicked affions, muft be fup- 
pofed to have fprung from a principle, which, having 
for its objed a common beneht, had fomewhat of 
generofity in it : but the motives of this impoflor 
were all of the felfilh kind, revenge for a fuppofed 
injury done to himfelf, and an imp’aticnce to be re- 
lieved from his own peculiar and perfonal wants and 
didrelTes ; and though it was for fome time thought 
that his confcfllon had atoned for his offence, we find 
it was in fad an aggravation of it : In as much as 
it was not fincere, it was a repentance to be re- 
pented of i and indeed in one fenfe he feems to have 
thought lb, for, in his laft publication, he retrads 
it, and that nothing might be wanting to fill up 
the meafure of his iniquity,^he defies his detedor, 
whofe endeavours were to beget in him that fenle of 
fltame which, as it is ever the forerunner of penitence, 
has ever been deemed falutary. 

Great thanks are due to this learned divine and 
eminent fcholar for the zeal and indufiry manifeffed 
by him in the courfe of this fingular controverly, 
and every judicious reader muft rejoice, that through 
his means our great poet has been refeued from 
an infamous charge, and that we may yet read 
the * Paradife Loft’ without a fufpicion of its ori- 
ginality. 

To return to Johnfon, I have already faid that he 
paid no reghrd to time or the ftated hours of refedion, 
or even reft; and of thishis inattention 1 will hererelate 
a notable inftance. Mrs.Lenox, a ladynowwell known 

in 
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. in the literary world, had written a novel inti tied, *The 
*life of Harriot Stuart,* which in the fpring of 1751, 
fyas ready for publication. One evening at the club, 
Johnfbn proj ofed to us the celebrating the birth of 
Mrs. Lenox’s firft literary child, as he called her book, 
by a whole night fpent in feftivity. Upon his men- 
tioning it to me, 1 told him 1 had never fat up a whole 
night in my life ; but he continuing to prefs me, and 
faying, that 1 ^^)ould find great delight in it, I, as did 
all the reft of our company, confented. The place 
appointed was the Devil tavern, and there, about the 
hour of eight, Mrs. Lenox and her hufband, and a 
lady of her acquaintance, now living, as alfo the club, 
and friends to the number of near twenty, aflemblcd. 
Our fupper was elegant, and Johnfon had direfted 
that a magnificent hot apple-pye fhould make a part 
of it, and this he would have ftuck with bay-leaves, 
becaufe, forfooth, Mr^. Lenox was an authorefs, and 
had written verfes ; and further, he had prepar- 
ed for her a crown of laurel, with which, but not 
till he had invoked the mufes by fome ceremonies of 
his own invention, he encircled her brows. The 
night pafTed, as muft be imagined, in pleafant conver- 
fation, and harmlefs mirth, intermingled at different 
periods with the refrefliments of coffee and tea. 
About five, Johnfon’s face (hone with meridian fplen- 
dour, though his drink had been only lemonade ; but 
the far greater part of us had deferred the colours of 
Bacchus, and were with difficulty rallied to partake 
of a (econd rcfrefhment of coffee, which was fcarcely 
coded when the day began to dawn. 'This phono- 
nnenon began to put us in mind of our reckoning ; 

but 
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but the waiters were all fo overcome with fleep, that 
it was two hours before we could get a bill, and it was 
not till near eight that the crceking of the ftreet-door 
gave the (ignal for our departure. 

My mirth had been confiderably abated by a feverc 
fit of the tooth-ach, which had troubled me the greater 
part of the night, and which Bathurfl endeavoured to 
alleviate by all the topical remedies and palliatives he 
could think of ; and 1 well remember, at the inftant 
of my going out of the favern-door, the fenfation of 
fhame that effeded me, occafioned not by reflc 61 ion 
on any thing evil that had palTed in the courfe of the 
night's entertainment, but on the refemblance it bore 
to a debauch. However, a few turns in the Temple, 
and a breakfaft at a neighbouring coffee- houfe, enabled 
me to overcome it. 

In the foregoing pages I have afligned the motives 
that induced Johnfon to the <nllitution of the club, 
and the writing of the Rambler j and here I may add, 
that his view in both was fo far anfv/ered, as that the 
amufements they afforded him contributed, not only to 
relieve him from the fatigue of his great work the 
diftionary, but that they ferved to divert that me* 
lancholy, which the public now too well knows was 
the difeafe of his mind. For this morbid affeftion, 
as he was ufed to call it, no caufe can be affigned j 
nor v/ill it gratify curiolity to fay, it was conftitutiona*, 
or that it difeovered itfelf in his early youth, and 
haunted him in his hours of recreation 5 and it is but 
a furmife that it might be a latent concomitant Of 
that difeafe, which, in his infancy, had induced Ifis 
mother to feek relief from the royal tbtJch.* His 

own 
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own conjedurc was, that he derived it from his father, 
of whom he was ufed to fpcak as of a man in whofe 
temper and charader melancholy was predominant. 
Under this perfuafion, he at the age of about twenty, 
drew op a ftate of his cafe for the opinion of an 
eminent phyfician in StafFordlhire, and from him 
received- an anfwcr, * that from the fymptoms 

* therein deferibed, he could think nothing better 

* of his difordef, than that it had a tendency to in- 

* fanity j and without great care might poflibly ter- 

* minate in the deprivation of his rational faculties/ 
The dread of (b great a Calamity was one inducement 
with him to abftain from wine at certain periods of 
his life, when his fears in this ref[)e£b were greateft ; 
but it was not without fome reluflance that he did 
it, for he has often been heard to declare, that wine 
was to him fo great a cordial, that it required all 
his refolution to refift^the temptations to ebriety. 

It was fortunate for the public, that during a period 
of two years, the deprefllon of liis mind was at no 
time fo great as to incapacitate him for fending forth 
a number of thg- Rambler on the days on which it 
became duej nor did any of the eflays or difeourfes 
therein contained, cither in the choice of fubjedls or 
the manner of treating them, indicate the Icaft 
fymptom of drooping faculties or lalfitude of fpirit. 
Neverthelefs, whether the conflant meditation on, 
fuch topics as moft frequently occur therein, had 
not produced in his mind a train of ideas that were 
now become uneafy to him, or whether, that intenfe- 
nefs of thought which he muft have exited, fiift, in 
the conception, and next, in the delivery of fuch 

original 
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original and noble fentiments as thcfe papers abound 
with, had not made the relaxation of his mind ne- 
celTary, he thought proper to difeontinui the Rambler 
at a time when its reputation was but in its dawn. 

The paper in which this his relblution. is an- 
nounced, is that of March 14, 1752, which concludes 
the work. As he had given his readers no warning 
of his intention, they were unprepared for the 
Ihock, and had the mortiheation to feceive the tid- 
ings and the blow at the Qime inftant, with the ag- 
gravation of a fym pathetic melancholy, excited by 
the mournful expreffions wiA whicli he takes his 
leave. And though he alFcdls to think the reafons 
for difcontinuing the publicatiun a fecret to his fea- . 
ders, it is but too apparent that it was written in the 
hours of dejcdlion, and that the want of afllltance 
and encouragement was not the weakeft of his mo- 
tives. Of the former of thefe two he had furely no 
right to complain, for he was (o.far from being ever 
known to wilh for affiftance, that his moft intimate 
friends feemed to think it would have been prefuinp^f 
tion to offer it. The want of cnco^:i|i^ement indeed 
might be a juftifiable caufe of difeontent, for I have 
rcafon to think that the number of papers taken off 
hardly amounted to five hundred on any of the days 
of publication. Nev.erthelcfs, the fiow circulation of 
the paper was to be accounted for by other rcafoBf 
tflan that the author was never a favourite with the 
public, a reflection that would have been but excuf-- 
able, had his imitations of Juvenal become vyafte ; 
paper, or his kene, inffead of being fuffered to ru{i 
pine nights, been configned to oblivion on the fir.fi: i 

U for 
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it hiift be confidcrcd, that the frteilts of the 
Rambler werfc of a kind not likely to recommend it to 
tbofe who read chiefly for amufement, and of readers, 
this clafs will fever be by iftuch the moft numerous : 
the fubjefts therein difeuflfed are chiefly the weightieft 
and moft important, refpefting more our eternal than 
temporal happinefs } and that thefc were the obftaclcs 
to the progreft of his paper, himfelfhas unawares con- 
felTed in his apology for the conduct of it. * 1 have 

* never,* fays he, * complied with temporary curiofity, 

, * nor enabled my readers to difeufs the topic of the 

* day. I have rarely exemplified nijr affei tions by liv- 

* ing charaders ; in my papers no man could look 
‘ for cenfurcs of his enemies or praifes of himfelf j and 

* they only were expefted to perufe them; whofc 

* paftions left" them leifutfe* fB<®^bftra61ed truth, and 

* whom virtufe could pleafe.lry hs naked dignity.’ 

• Towards the “clofe^ of this laft paper, he feems to 
refer to * 'the final fentence of mai^ind,’ with a 
Ibrt of pfefage, that one more deli^r|||^than that 
to which he was fubmitting might be more favour- 
able td his hibdbrs. ’ He little thought at this time 
Vfhac length the jufticeof mankind would goj that 
he'fli'oold be awitnefsto the;^ubliration of the tenth 
edition of the Ramblefi or ftfet his heart would ever 
be ‘(dilated, as his friends cafn teftify it was, with the 
tiews*6f its being tranflatetj into the Ruflian lan- 
"'guage'*. 

might be faid in commendation of this ex- 
^^ttfenC Wdflt } but fuch" Ibffrages as thofe here men- 
'^iofitfd'fet'ifalmbft abokfe |}faife. lb the author’s own 

opinion 

• This was told him, k^Vthe fail is queHioh'Ale. 
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opinion it was lefs pftinjsible than in that , of his judges : 
fome merit indeed he claims for having enriched his 
native language, hot in twms fo very elegant and 
inoded, that they at once hold forth'an exemplar, and 
convey an apoiogy, * I h^ve laboured,* (ays he, * to 

* refine our language to grammar and purity, and 

* to clear it from colloquial b'arbarifnrrs, licentious 

* idioms, and irregular combinations, Sonnetbing 

* perhaps I have added to the elegance of its. oon- 
‘ ftrudion, and fomething to thS harmony of its 
‘ cadence. When common words were^fs pleafing 

* to the ear, or lefs difi:in£fc nn their fignlfication^ 1 

* have familiarized the terms of philofophy by apply- 

* ing them to popular ideas, but have rarely admitted 

* any word not authorized by former writers,’— ^ With 
what fuccefs thefe endeavours of his have been attend* 
ed is bed known to thole who have pqade eloqqehce 
their dudy ; and it may go far towards the damping 
a lading charader df purity, elegance, . and drei^th 
on the dyle of Johnfon, to fay, that fome of the (pod 
popular orators of this country now living, have not 
only propofed it to themfelves as.st:mpdel for fpesk* 
ing, but for the purpofe of acquiring the cadence .aQsJ 
flow of his periods, . have adually gotten whole effays 
from the Rambler by heart. 

The concluding paragraph of his farewcl paper is 
fo very awful, that I cannot refid the temptation to 
infert it, and the rather for that it feems to have been 
written under a perfuafion,' that Aliuighty God had 
been propitious to his labour, and that the folatpn 
addrefs to him which he bad compiled and offered up, 
on occafion of his engaging in it, had been beard, and 
was likely CO. lie. accepted.. . 

U a 
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* The cflays profelTedly ferlqus, if I have been able 

* to execute my own intentions, will be found ex- 

* aftly confoimable to the precepts of Chriftianicy, 

* without any accommodation to the Hcentioufnefs 

* and levity of the prcfcnt age. I therefore look 

* back on this part of my woik with pleafure, which 

* no praife of man (hall diminifli or augment. I 

* lhall never envy the honours which wit and learn- 

* ing obtain in any other caufe, if I can be num- 

* bered among the writers who have given aidour to 

* virtue, aqd confidence to tiuth : 

• Celeftial pow’rs! that piety regard, 

* From you my labours wait their lafl: reward.’ 

The Rambler, thus publilhed in numbers, was not 
fufFcrcd to be loft to the world, or to fink into obli- 
vion. As foot! as, by the conclufion of it, it became 
a complete work, it was collcded into volumes, and 
printed in Scotland and, foort after, alfo here, and 
obtained fuch favour with the public, as was an in- 
ducement with^Dr. Hawkefworth to an undertaking 
of the fame kind, the publication of a pei Iodic al 
paper called ‘The Adventurer.’ F’or the caiiy.ng 
on fuch a work as this, Hawkefworth, though he 
polTeffcd but a fmall ftork of Icaining, was moie than 
meanly qualified. He had ej.cellent natural j'aits, 
and, by reading the modern Fnglifli and Fit rich au- 
thors, had acquired a ftyle, which, by his acquaintanv-e 
with Johnfon, he had improved into a very good one. 
He wrote verfes, that is to fay in Englilh, with cafe 

• In thii edition a tranflation of the mottos by Mr. ElphJnfior. 
is given. 
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and fluency, and was better acquainted with the 
world than moft men arc who have been bicd to no 
profeflion. 

The fubjefts of thefe papers, like thofe of the 
Rambler, arc luinnan life and manners, with a mixture 
of humour and inftrudlive pleafantry, criticifm, and 
moral and religious exhortation, too various, it muft 
be fuppofed, for the powers of a Angle perfon 5 they 
arc therefoie the produce of different pens, and may 
owe their merit, in a great; meafure, to that diverfity* 
The curiofiry of the reader is, to a fmall degree, gra- 
tified by the laft paper, which affigns to their author. 
Dr. Jofeph Warton, fuch as have a certain fignature, 
and leaves to Dr. Hawkefvtorth himfelf the praife of 
fuch as are without any. To the information there 
given, 1 add, that the papers marked A. which are 
faid to have come from a fourcc that foon failed, were 
fupplied by Dr. Bathiirft, an original aflbeiate in the 
work, and thofe diftinguiflietf by the letter T. by 
Johnfon*. 

The firft number of the Adventurer made its ap- 
pearance on Tuefday, November 175-2, and on 
that week-day, and alfo on Saturdays, it continued 
to be publifiied, till the ninth of March 1754. To 
point out the many excellent effays contained in it is 
needlefs, as they are now collefted into volumes, and 
^together with the Rambler form a fyftem of moral and 
ceconomical inftitution j two of them are to be looked 
on as curiofities in different ways. Dr. Warton*s re- 
marks on ‘ King Lear,* and * the Tempefi,’ the moft 

* Vhat Johnfon was the writer of the papers (igned T, I aflert 
on the authorityof his Adverfaria,in which are the original hints of 
many of them in his own hand- writing. 

u 3 
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Ibarnrd tnd judicious critiques in the EngliHi liin* 
goage, and the account of a native of Scotland, called 
Admirable Crichton, dictated from memory by John- 
fcn to Hawkcfworth. 

As Johnlbn expected to be believed whenever he 
either fpoke or wrote, he has not vouchfafcd to cite 
any authority for the incredible relation, which the 
Adventurer contains,^ of the pcrfonal and mental en- 
dowments of a' man who is defcribed as a monfter 
* 

both of erudition and prowefs, and in. every other 
▼icw of his charafler is reprcfented as having paflcd 
the limits of humanity^ That he had no authority 
for what he has related of him, would be too much 
to fay, after he has alferted, that he had fuch as was 
inconteflible, yet having that, he has kept within 
the bounds of it, and caft a veil over that blaze of 
glory, which, to gaze on in its naked fplendour, would 
not dazzle but blind'the beholder. 

Jonhfon’s account, for his 1 muft call jt for a reafon 
' above given, is in the(e words : 

* Among the favourites of nature, that have from 

* time to time appeared in the world, enriched with 

* various endowments and contrarieties of excellence, 

* none Teems to have been more exalted above the 

* common rate of humanuy, than the man, known 

■ • about two centuries ago by the appellation of the 

* Admirable Crichton ; of whofe hiftpry, whatevcf 

* vi^e may fuppreft as furpaffing credibility, yet we 
- * Ihall, upon inconteilible authority, relate enough to 

■ * rank him among {irodigies. . 

** Vjrtue,"‘ fays Virgil, js .better Accepted vjhen 
*• it comes in a pleafing.form the perfon of Crich- 

* ton was eminently beautiful ; but his beauty was 

* confiftent 
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* confiftent with fuch activity and ftrength, that in 
‘fencing, he would fpring'at one'bbund the leng'th 

* of twenty feet upon his antagonift j and he ufed 

* his fword in either hand with fiichTorce and dcx- 

* terity, that f(.urce any one had codrage to engage 

* him. 

* Having ftudied at St. Andrew’s in Scotland, he 

* went to Paris in his twenty-firft year, and aSixed 
‘ on the gate of the college of 'Navarre a kind of 

* challenge to the learned of that, univerfity, to dif- 
‘ pute with him on a certain day; offering to, his 

* opponents whoever they Ihould be, ' the choice of 

* ten languages, and of all the faculties and fciences. 
‘ On the day appointed, three thoufand auditors 
‘ aflcmbled, when four doftors of the church and 

* fifty mailers appeared againft him ; and one of his 

* antagonifts confefTes, that the doctors were de- 
‘ feated, that he gave proofs of knowledge above 
‘ the reach of man, and th^c a hundred years pafT* 

* ed without food or deep, would itot be fufiicient 

* for the attainment of his learning. After a dif- 
‘ putation of nine hours, he was prefented by the 

* prefident and profeffbrs with )»' diamond and a 

* purfe of gold, and difmiffed with repeated accla- 
‘ matrons. 

‘ From Paris he went away to Rome, where he 

* made the fame challenge, and had, in the prefence 

* of the pope and cardinals, the fame fuccefs. After- 

* wards he contra£led at Venice an acquaintance with 

* Aldus Manutius, by whom he was introduced to the 

* learned of that city ; then vifited Padua, where he 
^engaged in another public 'difputacioot beginning 

V 4 • 
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S s.fcrformance with an extcmporal poem in prai fc 
I the city; and the aiTembly then prcfcnt, and con- 
fiding with an oration equally unpremeditated in 
* commendation of ignorance. 

‘ He afterwards publifhed another challenge, in 
* which he declared himfclf ready to deted the errors 
* of Ariliotle and all his commentators, either in the 
* common forms of logic, or in any which his anta- 
* gonifts fhould propofe of a hundred different kinds 
* of verfe. 

* Thef^ acquifitions of learning, however ftupen- 
* dous, were not gained ^t the expenceof any pleafure 
‘ which youth generally indiilgts, or by the omiffion 
* of any accomplifliment in which it becomes a gen- 
‘ tleman to excel: he praftifed, in great perfcdlion, the 
* arts of drawing and painting ; he was an eminent 
* performer in both vocal and inftrumcntal miific ; 
* he danced with uncommon gracefulnefs j and on 
* the elay after his difputation at Paris, exhibited his 
* (kill in horfemanfhip before the court of France, 
* where, at a public match of tilting, he bore away 
* the ring upon his lance fifteen times toge- 
‘ ther. 

‘ He excelled likcwifc in domeftic games of lefs 
* dignity and reputation; and in the interval be- 
* tween his challenge and difputation at Paris, he 
* fpent fo much of his time at cards, dice, and tennis, 
* that a lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the 
* Sorbonne, directing thofe that would fee this 
* monfter of erudition, to look for him at the 
* tavern. 

* So extcfilive was his acquaintance with life and 
* manners, that in an Italian comedy, compofed by 

* himfeif. 
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» himfelf, and exhibited before the court of Mantua, 

* he is faid to have perfonated fifteen different cha- 
‘ rafters j in all which he might fuccccd without 
‘ great difficulty, Gnce he had fuch power of rcten- 
‘ tion, tliat once heating an otation of an hour, he 
‘ would rc'{. eat u exadtly, and in the recital follow 

* the fpeaker through all his variety of tone and get. 

‘ ticulation. . 

* Nor was his fkill in arms lefs than in learning, 

' or his courage inferior to his (kill : there was a 
‘ piize-fightcr in Mantua, who travelling about the 

* world, according to the barbarous cuftom of that 
‘ age, as a general challenger, had defeated the moll 
‘ celebrated mafters in many parts of Europe; and 
‘ in Mantua, where he then redded, had killed three 
‘ that appeared againlt him. The duke repented that 
‘ he had granted him his proteftion j when Crichton, 

* looking on his fanguinary fuccefs with indignation, 

* oflcred to ftake fifteen hundred piftoles, and mount 

* the ftage againfl: him. The duke, with fomc re- 
‘ ludlance, confented, and, on the day fixed, the com- 
‘ batants appeared : their weapons feem to have 
‘ been fingle lapier, which was then newly intro- 
‘ duced in Italy. The prize-fighter advanced with 

* great violence and fiercenefs, and Crichton con- 
‘ tented himfelf calmly to ward his pafles, and fuffered 

* him to exhauft his vigour by his own fury: Crichton 

* then became the alTailant ; and prefled upon him 

* with fuch foicc and agility, that he thruft him 

* thrice through the body, and faw him expire : he 

* then divided the prize he had won, among the 

* «ridows whofe hulbands had been killed.' 


The 
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, Th« death of this wonderful man 1 ihould be 
*- willing CO conceal} did I not know that every rea> 

* der will enquire curioufly after that fatal hour, 

* which is common to all human beings, however 

* diftinguilhed from each other by nature or by 

* fortune. 

< The duke of Mantua having received fo many 

* proofs of his various merit, made him tutor to his 

* fon Vincentiq di Gonzaga, a prince of loofe man- 
‘ ner$ and turbulent difpofition. On this occafion it 

* was, that he compofed the comedy in which he ex- 

* hibiced lb many di^rent chara(5ters with exaft 

* propriety. But his honour was of Ihort continuance, 

* for as he was one night in the time of Carnival 

* rambling about the ftreets with his guitar in his 

* hand, he was attacked by i‘:: men maiked. Nei- 

* ther his courage nor Ikill, in this Aigence deferted 

* him : he oppofed them with fuch adlivity and fpirit, 

* that he foon difpesfed them, and difarmed their 

* leader, who throwing off his ma(k, difeovered him- 

* felf to be the prince his pupil. Crichton falling 

* on his knees, took his own fword by the point, and 
‘ prefented it to the prince, who immediately feized 

* it, and inffigated, as fomc fay, by jcaloufy, accord- 

* ing to others, only by drunken fury and brutal rc- 
< lentment, thrufl: him through the heart. 

* Thus was the Admirable Crichton brought into 

* that ftate, in which he could excel the meaneft 
of mankind only by a few empty honours paid to 

.*,bis memory : the court of Mantua teftified their 
-•efteem by 4 public mourning; the ^contemporary 
^wits were profufe of their encomiums; and 'the 

* palaces 
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• palaces of Italy were adorned with pidurei repre« 

' Tenting him on horfeback, with a lance in one hand 

* and a book in the other.’ 

The above account is To dcfeftive in the evidences 
of hiftorical variety, that it has been by Tome fufpefted 
to be fabulou:>. It is true> that in eflays of Aich a 
kind as that which contains this eulogium, it is not 
ufua]> for that would be to incur the charge of pedan- 
try, to cite authorities j ncvcril.elefs,<hc circumftan- 
ces of time and place Teem fo neceffary in the relation 
of every uncommon event, and in the defcription of 
every extraordinary perfon, that the omiifion of both 
in this inftance, as atfo the chriflian name of the peribh 
celebrated, can hardly be excufed. 

To fupply thefc defe(Sl:s I might refer the reader 
to authorities, that fix the place of his birth at Clunie 
in the fliire of Perth in Scotland, the year thereof at 
1551, and that of his death 1583 ; and that tell us 
alfo, that Crichton’s name df baptifm was James j 
and as to the fafts enumerated in the Adventurer, 
they feem to be fufUciently authenticated to all the 
purpofes of hiftorical information, in a book written 
in 1652, by Sir Thomas Urquhart*, bearing this 

ilrange 


* This ilngular perfon, whofe name is fometimes written 
Urchard, was a phyfician of the houfeof Cromarty in Scotland, a 
man of learning, and the firil tranflator into Englifh of the works of 
Rabelais. In the time of the rebellion in Scotland, Temp. Car. 
he was a fierce opponent of the preibyterian efiabliHiment, and 
taking, as we may fuppofe, an a^ive part againft it, was made ^ 
prifoner of wai*, and though enlarged pn his parole, endured many 
hUrdlhips. Befides the book above-mentioned, he wrote fundry 
trades, which have lately been colledlcd and publiihed in one vo* 

lume. 
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ftrange title, ' EKSKTEAAAri'ON, or the difcovery of 
' a moft exquifite jewel more precious than dia- 
*, monds inchafed in gold, the like whereof was never 

* feen in any age; found in the kennel of Worcefter- 

* ftreets, the day after the fight, and fix before the 

* autumnal equinox 1651.* 

In this book is contained a memorial of fundry 
illufirious perfons of Scotland, ferving to vindicate 
the honour of .that nation, but written in fuch a 
ftylc of learned* tumidity and bombafl, as is not to 
be paralleled in any book now extant. I here cite 
from it two paflages refpeaing Crichton as fpecimens 
thereof, and as; proofs of Johnlbn’s difcreiion in veiling 
the effulgence of a character too bright to be viewed 
in its genuine lufire. 

* It happening on a Shrove- Tuefday at night, that 

* this cver-renowned Crichteun, (who, in the aftcr- 

‘ noon 


lumc o£lavo, one whereof is intitled, ‘ The true pedigree and 

* lineal defeent of the moft ancient and honourable family of 

* Uj;(][uhart in the houfe of Cromarty, from the creation of the 

* world till the year i6{2,’ in which we are not more aftoniftied 
to meet with a Ipng fucceflion of names, for the moft part purely 
Cjreeky than to find fuch minute particulars recorded, as neither 
hiftbry nor tradition was ever before known to obtrude upon pofte- 
rxty. 

"For inftance, {peaking of one of his anceftors named Eformun, 
who he fays lived A. M. 8io. and married Narfefia ; he tells thi.s 
iribft incredible tale; • He was fovereign prince of Achaia. Kor 
; Ms fortune in the wars, and affability in converfation, his fubjefts 

* kh’d fathiliars furnamed him that is, fortunate and welU 

* ttTbVfed. 'After which time, his pofterity ever fince hath ac- 
« ■'knbwlbdgcd him the father of all that carry the nameof 

* KART. He had for his arms three banners, three (hips, and 

• three 
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» noon of that day, at the defire of my lord duke 
‘ (the whole court ftriving which Ihould exceed 
‘ other in foolery, and dcvifing of the beft fports to 
‘ excite laughter; neither my lord, duchefs,.nor priiice, 

‘ being exempted from a£ling their parts, as well as 

* they could; upon a theatre fet up for the purpofe, 

* begun to prank \t (a la Venetiana) withfuch a flou- 

* rilh of mimicky and etbopoetkk geftures, that all 

‘ the courtiers of both fexes, even thofe that a little 

‘ before that, were fondeft of their own conceitsl' 

• • • " 

* at the fight of his fo inimitable a garb, from ravilh- 

‘ ing aftors, that they were Jaeforp, turned then fa* 

* vifhed fpeftators. O! with how great livelinefs’did 
‘ he reprefent the conditions of all manner of men ! 

* how naturally did he fet before the eyes of the be- 

* holders the rogueries of all profelfions, from the 

* overweening monarch to the peevifh Jwainey through 
‘ all intermediate degrees of the fuperficial courtier 
‘ or proud -warrior y diffembled churchman, doting old 

* three ladies, in a field Or, with the pifture of a young lady above 

* the waift, holding in her right hand a brandiftied fvvord, and a 
‘ branch of myrtle in her left for the creft; and for fupporters, 
« two javanettes, after the foldier habit of chaia, with this motto 

* in the fcrolc of his coat-armour, TaZroc h that 

* is, thefe three are worthy to behold. Upon his wife Narfefia, 

* who was fovcreign of the Amazons, he begot Cratynter.' Of 
Litoborus, another pretended ancellor of the Urqahart family, wlio 

.lived A. M. 1930, he fays, he married two wives, Pafena and 
Kmphaneola ; and add^, ‘ yet had he, hcfides thefe two ladies, fevc- 
‘ ral others, both wives and conciibines, as the falhion was over 

* the whole world for the ipace of above a thoufand ycarfi there* 

* after.’ And of Phrenedon* another, who lived about fixty yeafs 
aftv, he roundly afiTerts, * that he was in the houfeof the patri^irch 

* Abraham, at the time of the dellrudion of Sodom and Go* 

* morrah.’ 

^man^ 
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iMfiw; Co**ning Jawyer^ lyJng iravelert cov«tous 

* merdranit tiidf feamant ptAMtickfiolar, the amou- 

* rous jhepheardt envious artifmy vainglorious majier, 

* and tricky fervant ; be did with fuch variety difplay 

* the feveral humours of all thefe forts of people, and 

* with a fo bewitching energy, that he feemed to be 

* the eriginaly they the counterfeit ; and they the rr- 

* femblance whereof he was the prototype ; he had all 

* the jeers, fquiJbs, flotits, buls, quips, taunts, whims, 
*jefts, clinches, ^ybes, mokes, jerks, with all the 

* feveral kinds of equivocations, and other fophiftical 
‘ captions, that cpuld properly be adapted to the 

* perfon by whofe reprefentation he intended to in- 

* veagle the company into a fit of mirth, and would 

* keep in that mifcelany difcoiirlc of his (which w.is ail 

* for the fplcnc, and nothing for the gall) fuch a cli- 

* madterical and mercurially digefted method, th:.t 

* when the fancy of the hearers was tickled with any 

* conceit, and that the jovial blood was moved, he 

* held it going, with another new device upon the 

* back of the firft, and another, yet another, and ano- 

* ther againe, fucceeding one another, for the pio- 

* moval of what is a ftirring into a higher agitation ; 

* till in the clofure of the luxuriant period, the deiu- 

* manal wave of the oddeft whimfy of al, enioiced 

* the charmed fpirits of the auditory, (for affording 
‘room to its apprehenfion) fuddenly to burft forth 

* into a laughter j which commonly lafied juft fo long 
•* as he had leafure to withdraw behind the ikieen, 

* Ihift off with the help of a page, the fuite he had 

* on, apparel himfelf with another, and return to the 

* ftage to aft afrelh ; for by that time their tranfported^ 

* difparplcd, and fublim^tcd fancies, by the wonder- 

‘ fully 
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‘ fully operating engines 6f his folaciQqs inventions^ 

* had from the hight to which the inward ferues, 

* wheeles, and pullies of his wit had elevated themj 

* defeended by degrees into their wonted ftations, 

* he was ready for the perfonating of another carriage; 

‘ whereof, to the number of fourteen fevcral kinds, 

* (during the five hours fpace, that at the dukes 

* defire, the foUicitation of the court, and hiS own 

* recreation, he was pleafed to hiftrionize it) he (hewed 
‘ himfelf fo natural a reprefentative, that any would 
‘ have thought he had been fo many fevcral aflors, 

* differing in all things elfe„ fave only the ftature. of 
‘ the body ; With this advantage above the moft of 

* other aftors, whofe tongues, with its ora/ implements, 

* is the only inftrument of their minds difclofing, 

‘ that, befides his mouth with i ts appurtenances, he 
‘ lodged almoft a feveral oratour in every member of 
‘ his body ; his head, his eyes, his fhoultiers, armes 
‘ hands, fingers, thighs, legs,*feet, and breaft, being 
‘ able to decipher, any paflion, whofe character, he 
‘ purpofed to give. 

* Firft, he did prefent himfelf with a crown on his 
‘ head, a feepter in his hand, being clothed in a pur> 

* pie robe furred with crmync; after that, witii a 
‘ miter on his head, a crofier in his hand, and ad- 

* coutted with a pairc of lawn-fleeves j and thereafter, 

* with a helmet on his head, the vifiere up, a com- 

* manding'ftick in his hand, and arrayed in a bufiT- 

* fuit, with a fcarf about his middle, then, in a. rick 

* apparel, after theneweft fafhion, did he'fhcw him- 

* felf, (like another <S'^W«.r) with. a. periwig daubed 

* with Cypres powder: in fequel of thar, he came 

* out with a three corner’d cap. on-, his head, fome 

parchments. 
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* parchments in his hand, and writings hanging at 

* his girdle like chancery bills ; and next to thar, with 

* a furred gown about him, an ingot of gold in his 

* hand, and a bag full of money by his fide ; after all 

* this, he appeares againe clad in a country-jacket, 

* with a prong in his hand, and a Momnoush-Wke-esp 

* on his head: then very (hortly after, with a pal- 

* mer’s coat upon him, a bourdon* in his hand, and 

* fome few cochle-fhells ftuck to his hat, he look’t as 

* if he had come in pilgrjmage from TvlUhucl-, 

* immediatly after that, he domineers it in a bare 

* unlined gowne, with apair of whips in the one hand, 

* and Corderhis in the. other: and in fni re thereof, 

* he honderjfondered \ it witli a pair of pannier-like 

* breeches, a Mountcra-cap on his head, and a knife 

* in a wooden flieath, daggerways, by his fidej about 
■‘•■the latter end he comes forth again with a fqnarc 

* in one hand, a rule in the other, and a leather apron 
‘ before him: then very quickly after, widi a ferip 

* by his fide, a fticep-hook in his hand, ami a b.dkec 

* full of flowers to make nofegays for his mill ris ; 

* now drawing to a clofine, lie rants it firft in cu.;ij-o, 

* and vapouring it with gingling fouirs, and his arnu s 

* a kenbol like a Dew Biego he ftrouts it, and by 

* the loftincfs of his gate pi ales the Cafitan Spa- 

* vento: then in the very twinkling of an eye, you 

* would have fren him againe ifl'ue forth with 

* cloak upon his arm, in a livery garment, thereby 

* reprefenting the ferving-manj and laftly, at one 

• h mufical inftrutnent referabling a bafibon, ferv'ing alfo for a 
walking>flafF, in ufc with thepiJgrims who viilt ihe boJy of St. 
James at CompoUella. Gen. Hill, of the Science and Pradlicc of 
Muiic, vol. iv. 139. 

•J* For thisllrange word no meaning can be found. 

^ time. 
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* time amongft thofe other, he came out with a long 
‘ gray beard, and bucked ruff, crouching on a ftafF 

* tip’t with the head of a Barber’s Cithern*, andliis 

* gloves hanging by a button at his girdle. 

‘ Thofe fifteen fcveral perfonages he did reprefent 

* with fuch excellency of garb, and exquifitenefs of 
‘ language, that condignely to perpend the fdbtlety 
' of the invention, the method of the difpofitidn, the 
‘ neatnels of the elocution, the gracefulnefs of the 
‘ aftion, and wonderful variety in the fo dextrous 

* performance of all, you would have taken it for 
‘ a comedy of five ads, confifting of three feenes, 

* each compofed by the beft poet in the world, and 

* sded b)' fifteen of the beft players that ever lived, 

* as was moft evidently made apparent to all the 
‘ fpeftators, in the fifth and laft hour of his adion, 

* (which, according to our weftern account, w'^as 

* about fix aclock at night, and, by the calculation 

* of that country, half an hous paft three and twenty, 

‘ at that time of the yeer) for, purpofing to leave of 
‘ with the fettins; of the fun, with an endeavour ne- 
‘ verthclefs to make his conclufion the mafter-piece 

* of the work, he, to that effed, fummoning all his 
‘ fpirits together, which never failed to be ready at 

* the call ot fo worthy a commander, did by their aflif- 
‘ tance, fo conglomerate, fliuffle, mix, and interlace 

* the geftures, inclinations, adions, and very tones of 
, * the fpeechofthofe fifteen feveral forts of men whofe 

‘ carriages he did perfoliate, intoanhieftimable 04 '( 2 * 

* The inftrnment now ignorahtly called a guitar. It was for- 
merly part of the furniture of a barber’s iiiop, and was the amufe- 
inent of waiting cii Homers, See Gen. of the Science and 
Piaiiice of MuGc, Vol. III. page 408, 
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of ihimaterial moifels of divers kinds, fuit- 
*\ftc to the very Ambrofian relilh of the Heliconian 
^''jbfyjnphs, that in the Peripetia of this Drammatical 

* “ezetcitation, by the inebanted tranfportation of the 

* eyes and eares of its fpedtabundal audltorie, one 

* would have fworne that they all had looked with 
‘ ’itiultiplying glallcs, and that (like that Angel in the 

* Scripture, wl^ofe voice was faid to be like the voice 

* of a multitude^they heard in him alone the promif- 
‘ cuous fpeech of fifteen (bveral a<flors ; by the vari- 
* ' OU8 ravilhments of the excellencies whereof, in the 

* frolicknefs of a jocund ftraine beyond expeftation, 

*, the logofafeinated fpirits of the beholding hearers 

* and auricularle fpe&ators, were fo on afiiddtn feaz.ed 

* upon in their rifible faculties of the foul, and all 

* their vital motions fo univerfiilly alieded in this 

* fextreroirie of agitation, that to avoid the inevitable 

* charms of his intoxicating ejaculations, and the 

* accumulative influences of fo po'vcrful a traufpot- 

* tation, one. of my lady Dutchefs chitf Maids of 
‘ Honour, by the vehcraencies of the fliuck of thofe 

* incomprehenfiblc raptures, burft forth into a laugh- 
‘ ter, to the rupture of a veinc in her body; and ano- 

* thcr young lady, by the irrcfiflible violence qf the 

* pleafure unawares infufed, where the tender rccep- 

* tibilitie of her loo too tickled fancie was leafl; able 

* to hold out, fo unprovidcdly was furprifed, that 
‘ with no lefs impctuofitie of ridibundal paflion then 

, * (as hath been told) occafioned a fradurc in the 
< .Other young ladies modeftie, Ihe, not able longer 

* to fupport the well-beloved burthen of fo excef- 

* five delight, and intranfing joys of fuch Mcrcu 
‘ rial exhilarations, through the ineffable cxtafic of 

4 - * an 
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* an overmaftered apprehenfion, fell back in a 
^ fwown, without the appearance of an/ other Ufe 

* in her, then what by the moil r^ned wio of 

* theological fpeculators is conceived to be excised 
‘ by the pureft parts of the feparated enielecbies of 
‘ blefled faints in their fublimefl converfations wltS 

* the celeftial hierarchies : this accident procured the 
‘ incoming of an apothecarie with r^ftoratives, as the 

* other did that of a furgeon, with confolidadve me- 

* dicaments.’ 

Speaking of the manner of Crichton’s death, and 
that it followed from a thruft with his own fword by 
the hand of the prince, fon of the duke of Mantua, 
the author fays; 

‘ The whole court wore mourning for him full 

* three quartets of a j^eer together: his funeral 

‘ vet] (lately, and on his hearfc were (luck more Epi- 
‘ taphs, Elegies, Threnodies, aTul Epicediums, then, 

‘ if digeftfd into one book, would have out-bulk’t 

* all Homers woiks; forae of them being couched in 
‘ fuch exquifite and fine Latin, that you would have 
‘ thought great Virgil, and Baptifia Mantuanus, for 
‘ the love of their mother-city, had quit the Elyfian 
‘ fields to grace his obfcquics: and other of them 

* (befides what was done in other languages) com- 

* pofed in fo neat Italian, and fo purely fancied, as if 
I Aricjlo, Dante, I etrarkyitii Bcnibo, had been pur- 
‘ pofely refufeitated, to ftrctch. even to the utmoft, 

‘ their poetick vein, to the honour of this brave man j 

* whofe pldlure till this hour is to be feen in the bed- 
‘ cjjambersor* galleries of the moft of the great mep of 
‘ that natiqj], reprefenting him on horfeback, with a 
‘ lance in one hand, and a book in the other: and 

X a * mod* 
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* moft of the young ladies likevvife, that were any 
‘ thing handfome, in a meinorla! of his worth, had 
•* his efiigies in a little oval tablet of gold, hanging 
‘ 'twixt their breaftsj and held (for many yeers togt- 

* tber) that MetamaTiony or intcrmanimilary ornament, 

* an as neceflary outward pendicle, for .the better 

* fetting forth of their accoutrements, as either Vaii^ 

* f Fateh, or ^tomacher* 

The feveral exploits of Crichton, above -related, as 
they appear upon the face of Sir 'I homas Urquhart’s 
book, arc, it muft be confefled, uiifiipportcd by ar; 
citations from hiftory, or the writings of contempo- 
rary biographers, or other narrators of remarkable 
tranfadiions, and may, therefore, in the judgment oi 
thofe who refledt on the hyperbolical ftyle of the au- 
thor, and the extravagancies to which fuch an enthu- 
ftallic fpirit as his will lead men, ftand in need of rtill 
farther proof. Happily, fince the publication of the 
Adventurer, fuch evidence has been laid before the 
public as muft remove all doubt of the cx'.ftcnce ol 
fuch a perfon as Crichton, and of the truth of the fadts 
above-related of him. 

For this information wc aie indebted to Mr. Pen 
nant, who, in his Tour to Scotland, vol. I. page 295, 
confirms the account of Sir I'homas Urcpihart in all 
its particulars, vouching, as his authority, Aldus Ma- 
nutius, Joannes Impcrialis, a phylician of Vicen/a, 
and a writer whom I take to be Efticnne Pafquiir, 
two of whom were pcrfonally acquainted with him, 
and eye-witnefles to the triumphs by them fcvprall', 
recorded. From Aldus Manutius w'c learn, that Crich- 
ton was a fcholar of Buchanan, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Pennant has further'obligcd the public with 
fonic I.atln verfes of Crichton’s writing, and an en- 
graving of him from an original portrait. 

From all wiiich teftimonies, it is but a neceffary 
conclulion, that whatever may be fupprefled, as paff- 
ing credibility, of the perfon here celebrated, enough 
is, upon incontcftable authority, related, to induce us 
to rank him among prodigies. 

That Johnfon diftated this number of the Adven- 
turer, I have already faid: that he did not himfelf 
write it, may be thus accounted for; he had doubt- 
lefs red the hiftory of Crich^pn in Sir Thomas Ur- 
quhart’s book, and retained it with that firmnefs of 
nremory, which held fall almoft every thing that he 
met with in books. Suppofing him, as we may, too 
indolent to recur to one that he had formerly red 
through, and, in the hearing of Hawkefworth, to 
have related the tranfadlions of fo wonderful a man, 
the latter might catch it as a fit fubjedt for an eflay, 
and give it to the world, as he has done in the Ad- 
venturer. To which we may add, that Johnfon was 
feldom a narrator of events: his talent was original 
thinking; in converfation he told ftorics, and related 
hiftorical fadts with great precifion, but rarely fent 
thgm abroad in wTiting. 

We are not to fuppofe, that that forenefs of mind, 
which Johnfon feems to have felt at the time of his 
difeontinuing the Rambler, was, in the Ihort interval 
of fix months, fo completely healed, as to render him 
a difinterefted candidate for praife in this new publi- 
c.ation; or that he Avho had declared, that he could 
not compofa a fermon, gratis, would write an Adven- 
turer, without being hired to it ; on the contrary, it 

X 3 is 
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is c^ain, that he retaiiied his old maxim, that gain 
was the only genuine ftimulative to literary exertion, 
and that the alHAance be gave to this publication was 
‘'nurchafed at two guineas, for every number that he 
turnilhed; a rate of payment which he had before 
adjufted in his ftipulation for the Rambler, and was 
probably the meafure of a reward to his fellow-la- 
bourers. 

The avowed end of the Adventurer being the fame 
with that of the Rambler, and the plan and conduft 
thereof fo little different. from it, the latter may be 
confidered as a continuation of the former: never- 
thelefs, it may be obferVed, that in the Adventurer, 
the number of entertaining papers, of portraits, lin- 
gular charadters, and effays of wit, humour, and plea- 
santry, is greater, in proportion, than in the Rambler; 
and to that diverfity it was doubtlefs owing, that 
the circulation of it was more diffufe. On the part 
of the writers it was carried on with great vigour, and, 
together with the Rambler, is likely to remain a laft- 
ing evidence of the fpirit that dictated, and the public 
good fenfe that encouraged, fuch a feries, as they both 
contain, of religious inftrudlion, ccconomicaLwifdoni, 
and innocent delight. 

Hawkefworth has, almoll in terms, declared him- 
felf the editor of the Adventurer, and that the other 
contributors thereto were merely auxiliaries; and his 
zeal for its fuccefs may be inferred from the number 
of papers written by himfelf, which, upon a compa- 
tifon, will be found nearly equal to that of all the reft. 
This zeal was excited by a motive far more ftrot\g 
than any which adtuated his co-adjuro,rs, a defire of 
advantage in his then profelfion, which oftenfibly was 

that 
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that of a governor of a fchool for the education of. 
young females, by making himfelf known as a judge 
of life and maimers, and capable of qualifjfing thofe 
of riper years for the important relations of domeftic 
fociety. 

But while he was indulging a well-grounded hope 
to reap this fruit of his ftudies, a reward of a very 
different kind courted his acceptance. The archbijfhop 
of Canterbury, Dr. Herring, h:s diocefan and neigh- 
bour, having perufed his eflliys, anftl informed him- 
fclf of his general chara(3:er, made him an offer of a 
faculty that fnould ralfe him above the level of vulgar 
literati, and, almoft without his being confeions of 
any fuch exaltation, create himadoftor of both laws, 
and the honour was accepted. 

Among men of real learning, there is but one opi- 
nion concerning what are called Lambeth degrees. 
The right of conferring thern is a relic of the power 
anciently excrcifcd in this country by the legates of 
the pope, and is, by ftatute, •transferred to the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. It received a Icgn! fanftion in 
the determination, about the year 1720, ofthecafeof 
the warden of Mancheftcr college. Degrees of this kind 
are often convenient for clergymen, as they are quali- 
fications for a plurality of livings ; but, as they imply 
nothing more than favour, convey little or no honour. 

Bur Hawkefworch was fo far miftaken in his notion 
of this act of kindnefs of the archbifhop, that though 
he had never red fuftlnian, nor perhaps ever feen the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, or Cqrpus Juris Canonici, he 
conceived himfelf tranfmuted by it into a civilian and 
a canonift, and qualified for an advocate in either of 
fhole judicatures where the above laws are feveraliy 
tecogiiifcd. 


In 
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In confequence of this perfuafion, he entertained a 
refolutioixipf becoming a pleader in the courts of ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdidtionin London; but upon being in- 
formed of that which it behoved him to know, viz, 
that conftitution of Archbiftiop Peccham Nemo fit 
advocatus, priiifquamjura per triennium audiverit,’’ 
to be found in Lyndwode, and in a Icfs fcarce book, 
Bifliop Gibfon’s Codex ; and alfo that the charter 
by which the a,dvocates in Dodors Commons are 
incorporated, requires that they ftiall be graduates 
of one of the two univerfiiics, he defifted. Upon this 
difappointment he bent his courfc another w^ay, and, 
recurring to his firft defign of converting his fchool 
into a kirtd of female academy, fuccccdcd, not more 
to his own emolument, than the improvement df 
tbofc who participated in the benefits of his tuition* 
In tr this ain of events, and others that are well 
enough known, it may be difeerned, that Hawkef- 
worth was a greater gainer by the Adventurer than 
any of thofe concerned in it. His fuceefs, however, 
wrought no g^ood effefts upon his mind and condud^ ; 
it elated him too much, and betraj ed him into a for- 
getfulncfs of his origin, and a negleft of bis early ac- 
quaintance ; and on this I have heard Johnfon remark, 
in terms that fufficicnlly expielLd a knowledge of his 
cliaradtcr, and a refentment of his behaviour. It is pro* 
bable that he might ufc the fame language to I lawkcf- 
worth himfclf, and alfo reproach him with the accep- 
tance of an academical honour to which he could 
have no pretenfions, and which Johnfon, conceiving to 
fee irregular, as many yet do, held in great contempt; 
thus much is certain, that foon after the attainment 
of it, the intimacy betw^con them ccafcd. ’ 

The expedients above-mentioned, aiid the vifiis of 
a varkty ot triends, which his wiitlngs had procured 

him- 
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afforded Johnfon great relief, and enabled him to 
keep at a bay thofe terrors, which were almoft incef- 
fantly aflailing him, till the beginning of the year 
1752, O. S. when it pleafed God to try him by a ca- 
lamity, that was very near realizing all thofe evils 
which, for a feries of years, he had dreaded; this was 
the lofs of his wife, who, on the 28th day of March, 
and after feventeen years cohabition, left him a child- 
lefs widower, abandoned to forrow, and incapable of 
confolation. 

Thofe who were beft acquainted with them both, 
wondered that Johnfon coukl derive no comfort from 
the ufual rcfourccs, refledtions on the conditions of 
morcality, the inftability of human happinefs, relig- 
nation to the divine will, and other topics; and the 
more, when they confidered, that their marriage was 
not one of thofe which inconfidcrate young people 
call lov^e matches, and that fhe was more than old 
enough to be his mother; tha>, as their union had not 
been produdlivc of children, the medium of a new 
relation between was wanting; that her inat* 

ecntlon to feme, at leall, of the duties of a wife, were 
evident in the perfon of her hulband, whofe negli- 
gence ofdrels fecincd never to have received the leaft 
coiTcdtion from her, and who, in the fordidnefs of 
his apparel, and the complcxi''n of his linen, even 
iliaiiiccl her. For thefe reafons I have often been in- 
clined ro think, that if this fondnefs of Johnlbn for 
his wife was not diflemblcd, it was a leffon that he 
had learned by rote, and that, when he pradfifed it, 
he knew not where to flop till he became ridiculous, 
^t is true, l\c has celebrated her perfon in the word 
forthojee^ which he caufed to be inferibed on her 

grave- 
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^^Ve<fione ; but could he, with that imperfeftion in 
wbiitdi made him fay, in the words of Mil- 
PP^ he never faw the human face divine, have been 
/■& Vlritnefs of her beauty ? which we may fuppofe had 
^f^lftained Ibme lofs before he married ; her daughter 
by her former hufband being but little younger than 
Johnfon himfelf. As, during her lifetime, he invited 
but few of his friends to his houfc, I never faw her, 
but I have been told by Mr. Garrick, Dr. Hawkef- 
worth, and others, that there was fomewhat crazy in 
tMfe behaviour of them both : profound refpe<9: on his 
part, and the airs of an antiquated beauty on her’s. 
Johnfon had not then betn ufed to the company of 
women, and nothing buthis converfation rendered him 
tolerable among them : it was, therefore, neceffary that 
he ftould pra&ife his beft manners to one, whom, as 
ihe was defeended from an antient family, and had 
brought him a fortune, he thought his fuperior. 
This, after all, muft be faid, that be laboured to laife 
his opinion of her to the higheft, by mlerting in many 
of her books of devotion that I have feen, fuch en- 
dearing memorials as thefe: * This was dear Tetty’s 

* book.* ‘ This was a prayer which dear Tetty 

* was accuftomed to fay,’ nor to mention his fre- 
quent recollection of her in his meditations, and the 
fingularity of his prayers refpeCting her. 

To fo high a pitch had he worked his remembrance 
of her, that he requefted a divine, of his acquaintance, 
to preach a fermun at her interment, written by him- 
fel^ but was difluaded from fo oitentatious a difphy 
of the virtues of a woman, who, though ihe was his 
wife, was but little known. He intended alfo to 
have depofited her remains in the chapel in Tothill- 

iiclds. 
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fields, Wcftminfter, but, altering his mind, 
committed the difpofal of them to his friend 
Hawkefworth, who buried her in his own parifli* 
church of Bromley in Kent, under a black marble 
ftone, on which Johnfon himfelf, a few months be- 
fore his death, caufed the following memorial tqfbe 
infcribed : 

Hie conduntur reliquiae 
Eliza BETffiB 

Antiqua Jarvifiorum gfente, 

Peatlingae, apud.Leiceftrienfes, orts; 

Formofae, cultae, ingeniofae, piae ; 

Uxoris, primis nuntih, Henrici Porter, 
Secundis, Samuelis Johnson ; 

Qui multum amatam, diuque defletam 
Hoc lapide contexit. 

Obiit Londini, menfe Mart. 

A. D. MDCCLIII. 

I have been informed, that in his early youth, he 
entertained a romantic palfion, excited polfibly by 
reading the poets, for a young woman of a family 
and in circumftances far above him ; but proofs are 
wanting that it proceeded to a declaration. In his in- 
tercourfe with the world, he had become known to 
many of the female fex, who fought his converia- 
tion ■* ; but it was never heard that he entertain- 
ed a palEon for any one, or was in any other 
fenfe a lover, ^ than as he was the author of atho- 

* Pollerity will wonder to be told, that a celebrated court€:;san, 
Kitty t idler, as of the number, and that, poffibly having heard of 
the attempt of Lais on Demodhenes, ihe once lett her card at 
his houfe* 
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3Wlf yer^s. If ever he was in danger of becom-. 
ug one in reality, it was of a young woman whom 
^ ,ured to call Molly Aflon, of whofe wit, and of 
delight he enjoyed in converfing with her, he 
W^juid fpeak with rapture *, but this was in the life- 
time of Mrs. Johnfon, and he was a man too ftridt ip 
his morals to give any reafonable caufe of jealoufy 
to a wife. 

The melancholy, which feized Johnfon, on the 
death pf his wife, was not, in degree, fuch as ufually 
follows the deprivation of near relations and ftiends : 
it was of the blackeft ^d deepeft kind. That af- 
fe&ion, which could excite in the mind of Milton 
the pleating images deferibed in his fonnet on his 
deceafed wife, 

* Methought I faw my late elpoufed faint,’ 

wrought no fuch eftidt on that of Johnfon ; the appa- 
rition of his departed AVife was altogether of the ter- 
rific kind, and hardly afforded him a hope that Ihe 
was in a fiate of happinefs 

* She was a violent whig, and, by confcqucncc, a declaimerfor 
liberty, a particular in her chaiadler that induced Johnfon to com- 
pliment her in the follow ing elegant epigram : 

* Liber tit eife veliiri, fuaiidi pulchia Maiia, 

Ut maneam liber — ^pulchra Maiia, vale I 

thus tranflated by Richard Paul Jodrell, £fq ; 

When firft Maria’s foft perfuafive ftrain 
Bids univcrfal liberty to icign. 

Oh * how at variance are her lips and eyes ! 

For while the charmer talks, the gazei dies. 


That 
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That thefe gloomy conceptions were in part owing 
to the books he had been accuftomed to read, I have 
little doubt. Sundry paiTages occur ip his writings^ 
which induce a fufpicion, that his notions of tHe ftate 
of departed fpirits were fuch as are now deemed ’&|ier- 
llitious ; and 1 will not attempt to vindicate him 
from the charge of believing fome of the manj^ rela- 
tions extant, that go to prove an intercourfe between 
them and the inhabitants of this eaith. Thele, as they 
were fyftematical, and fuch as hb was able to defehdi. 
by arguments the moft fpecious, I can no better ac- 
count for, than by a fuppofition, that in the courfe 
of his ftudies he had been a dabbler in demonology, 
by which I mean, not the writings of thofe vulgar 
authors who relate the intrigues and midnight ban- 
quets of witches with infernal fpirits, or that teach 
the difference between black and white witches, and 
aflert the power of them and their agents to harm us, 
but from thofe more aulhentic writers, namely, 
Mede, and others, whofe proofs, that the dodrine 
of demons made a part of the gentile theology, have 
induced an opinion, that in thefe latter times de- 
parted fpirits have fuch an exiftence as the inter- 
courfe above-mentioned feems to imply. 

Not to dwell longer on fo painful a fubjeft, I will 
difmifs thefe refledtions with an obferyai^on, that by 
the unhappinefs of his bodily cpnftitution, and the 
defedt, of the organs of fenfe, he was rendered unfuf- 
ceptible of almoft all thofe delights which we tertq 
pleafures of the imagination, and which help to foothe 
the minil under aHlidion ; and this melancholy truth 
I lhall attempt to illuftrate by the following obfer- 
vations ; 
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rtfpeft to i6ght, it muft be noted, that he was 
filtliutt Clafs of men, who,- from a defeft in the vifual 
tytrgans, are termed myops, or near-fighted perfons ; 

farther, that difeafe had deprived him of the ufe 
of 6ne eye, the confequence whereof was, that in lieu 
of thofe various delightful profpeds which the face 
of nature affords, the beautiful and the grand, that 
multiply ideas apd adminifter delight, as well in the 
refie6;ion as the immediate enjoyment of them, his 
mind was prefented with ah univerfal blank. Nor 
was his misfortune Icfs, vjith refpedt to thofe objefts 
wherein beauty, fynimetry, and harmony of parts and 
proportions, are refident : to him a ftatue was an 
unfhapen mafs, and a fumptuous edifice a quarry 
of ftone. Of the beauties of painting, noiwithftand- 
ing the many eulogiums on that art which, after the 
commencement Of his friendfhip with Sir Jolhua 
Reynolds, he inferred iq his writings, he had not the 
lead; conception ; and this leads me to mention a fa£t 
to the purpofe, which I well remember. One evening 
at the club, 1 came in with a fmall roil of prints, 
which, in the afternoon, I had picked up : I think 
they were landfcapes of Perelle, and laying it down 
with my hat, Johnfon’s curiofity prompted him to 
take it up and unroll it ; he viewed the prints feverally 
with great^ttention, and afked me what fort of plea- 
fure fuch things couM afford me j I told him, that as 
reprefentattons of nature, containing an affemblage 
of fuch particulars as render rural feenes delightful, 
they prefented to my mind the objedfs themfelves, 
apd that my imagination realifed the profpedt before 
me; hofaid, that was more than his would do, for that 
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in his whole life he was never capable of difberning the 
Icaft refemblance of any kind between a piifture and 
the fubjeft it was intended to reprefent. 

To the delights of niufic, he was equally infendbie: 
nei'her voice nor inftrament, nor the hatmony of con- 
cordant founds, had power over his afle^ions j of even 
to engage his attention. Of muiic in general, he has 
been heard to fay, * it excites in tnind no ideas, 

‘ and hinders me from contemplating my own and 
of a fine finger, or infiirumental performer, that * he 
‘ had the merit of a Canary-bird Not thaji^ his 
hearing was fo defedive as to- account for this inirafi- 
bility, but he laboured under the misfortune which . 
he has noted in the life of Barretier, and is common 
to more perfons than in this mufical age are willing to 
confefs it, of wanting that additional fenfe or faculty, 
which renders mufic grateful to the human car. 

From this ftate of his mentaUnd bodily conftitUtioix* 
it mull; ncceflarily be inferred, that his comforts were 
very few, and that his mind had no qoumerpoife 
againfi; thofe evils of ficknefs, forrow, and want, 
which, at dificrent periods of his life he laboured 
under, and in fome of his writings pathetically 
laments. Of this misfortune himfelf was lenfible, 

* I have fometimes thought that mufic was pofitive pain to him. 
Upon his once hearing a celebrated periormer go through a hard 
^ compofition, and hearing it remarked that it Was very difficult, 
Johnfon laid, ‘ 1 would had been impoffible.* As a fcience of 
which he was ignorant he contemned it. In the early part of my 
life I had collcifled fome memoirs of Abbate Stef^ni, Mr. Handel’s 
predcceiTor at the court of Hanover, and the compofer of thofe fine 
ducts that go tinder his name, with a view to print them, as pre- 
fehts to fome mufical friends : 1 fubmitted the mahufeript to .John- ' 
fon’s perufal, and he returned it with corrections that turned to 
ridicule ail I bad faid of him and his works. 

and 
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and the frequent refle&ion thereon wrought in him 
a perfuafion, that the evils of human life preponde- 
rated againft the enjoyments of it ; and this opinion 
he would frequently enforce by an obfervation on the 
general ufe of narcotics in all parts of rhe world, as, 
in the eaft, and fouthern countries, opium ; in the 
weft, and northern, fpirituous liquors and tobacco • ; 
and into this principle he refolved moft of the temp- 
tations to ebriety. To the ufe of the former of thefe, 
himfelf had a ftvong prbpenfity, which incrcafcd as 
he advanced in years ; his firft inducement to it was, 
reliaf againft watchfulncfs, but when it became habi- 
tual, it was the means of pofitivepleafurc, and as fuch 
■was reforted to by him whenever any deprellion of 
fpirits made it neceflary. His pradlicc was, to take 
it in fubftance, that is to fay, half a grain levigated 
with a fpoon againft the fide of a cup half full ot 
fome liquid, which, as a vehicle, carried it down. 

With fo few refources of delight, it is not to be 
wondered at, if after the lofs of his wife, his melan- 
choly was hardly fupportablc. Company and conver- 
fation were the only reliefs to it, and when thefe failed 
him he was mifcrable. At the club in Ivy-lane, our 
ufual hour of departure was eleven, and when that 
approached he was frequently tempted to wander the 
ftrects, and join in the converfation of thofe mifer- 
able females who were there to be met with. Of 
thefe he was ver> inquifitive as to their courfe of life, 
thchiftory of their fedudrion; and the chances of re- 
claiming them. The firft queftion he generally 

♦ He has been heard to remark, that fince the difufe of fmoak- 
ing among the better fort ot people, filicide has been more fre- 
quent in this country than beibie* 

alked. 
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ftPKed was, if they could read. Of one who was very 
handibnie, he afkcd, for what (he thought Gud had 
given her fo much beauty : flie anfwered — ^ To pleafc 
^ gentlemen 

In the midft of the diftrefles which, at this period 
of his life, furrounded him, he found both inclination 
and the means to be helpful to others. His wife, 
a Ihort time before her death, Lad configned to his 
rare a friend of her own fex, a perfon*of very extraor- 
<linary endowments, whom, for a benevolent purpofe 
that will be fliortly mentioned, Johnfon had invited 
to a refidcnce in his hoilfe*: This was Mrs. Anna 
Williams, whole hiftory is as follows : 

Her father, Zacharinh Williams, was a furgeon and 
])hyfician in South Wales, a man of parts and great 
ingenuity : he had addicted himfclf to mathematical 
ftudies, and having„by a kind of intuitive penetra- 
tion, difeovered, that the variations of the magnetic 
needle were equal at equal diftanccs eaft and weft ; 
he eiiTcrUiiacd a ianguine hope, that he had attained 
the means of afccrlaiiiing the longitude. As London 
was the jdace where he thought he IhoiiLl beft avail 
liimlllf of his difeovery, and alfo turn it to the im- 
provement of his fortunes, he, in the year 1730, 
with an apparatus of mathematical and nautical Inftru- 
ments of his ovvn invention, left his habitation and 
bufinefs, and, together with his daughter, fettled in 
*rhe metropolis. His firft bufinefs was, to lay before 
rhe commillioners of the longiiude the fruits of his 

f ♦' 1 hi- liory U tco v, cM : ttt tU d for n e to omit it ; but it lenves 
uqiicllion, ho/;, with the dcKd oflight undor which he laboured, 
ii** c 'p-.llc of di ccrniiig hciuty. He uii'^ht pollibly think it 
<in lU'iilpeiifi'i le rtq iilite for hdr profeilion, aad therefore con- 
chide that fhe i ad it. 

y ftudies ; 
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lludies{ but, upon a due examination, they all proved 
abortive j no proportion whatever of the reward could 
be affigned him as his due ; but, as a kind of recom- 
pence for his difappointment, means were found to 
procure him a maintenance in the Charterhoufe, and 
accordingly he was a<'mitted into that afylum of 
age and poverty. With all his ingenuity and feien- 
tific wifdom, which I have heard his daughter, with 
an excufable partiality, magnify beyond credibility, he 
muft have been dbfedlive in worldly prudence ; for, 
either by the infraction of ccconomical regulations, or 
fomc other mifconduCL refpeCting the endowment 
from which he derived his fupporr, he rendered him- 
felf at firft obnoxious to cenfure from the governors, 
and in the end was obliged to forego, all the benefits 
of it, to become an outcaft, and, at the age of feventy- 
five, to' fufFer fliipwreck in the wide ocean of the 
world. In a narrative, publilhcd in 1749, be com- 
plains of his expulfiou as an aft of injuftice. 

What became of him afterwards I could never 
learn, favc that, in the year 1 7 55, he publiflicd in 
Italian and Englifti a book intituled, * An account of 

* an attempt to afeertain the longitude at fea, by an 

* exaft theory of the magnetical needle,' written, as 
it is fuppofed, by Johnfon, and tranflated by Mr. 
Baretti. Of his daughter, I am able to fay more, 
having known her a' long time. About ten years 
after her arrival with her father in London, llie was 
alarmed by the appearance of a cataraft on both heC 
eyes, which continued to incrcafc till it totally de- 
prived heir of her fight. Before this calamity befcl 
her, fhe, with the afiiftance of her father, had ac- 
quired a knovliedge of the French and .Italian 

languages. 
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languages, and had made great improvements in 
literature, which, together with the exercife of her 
needle, at which flic was very dextrous, as well after 
the lofs of her fight as before, contributed to fupport 
her under her afilitttion, till a time when it was thought 
by her friends, that relief might be obtained from the 
hand of an operating furgeon. At the requeft of 
Dr. Johnfon, I ivent with her to a friend of mine, 
Mr. Samuel Sharp, fenior furgeon of Guy’s bofpital, 
who before had given me to underltand, that he would 
couch her gratis if the cataract was ripe, but upon 
making the experiment it was found otherwife, and 
that the cryftalline humour was not fufiiciently in- 
fpilTuted for the needle to take efFedt. She had been 
■almoft a condant companion of Mrs. Johnfon for fomc 
time before her deceafe, but had never refided in the 
houfe : afterwards, for the convenience of performing 
the intended operation, Johnlbn took her home, and, 
upon the failure of that, kept her as the partner of 
his dwelling till he removed into chambers, firft in 
Gray’s inn, and next in the Temple. Afterward, in 
1766, tipon his taking a houfe in Johnfon’s court in 
Fleet -ftreet, he invited her thither, and in that, ar.d 
his laft houfe in Bolt-court, Ihe fuccelfively dwelt for 
the remainder of her life. 

The lofs of her fight- made but a fmall abatement 
of her chearfulnefs, and was fcarce any interruption 
of her fludics. With the alfiftance of two female 
friends, Ihe tranflated, from the French of Pere La 
Bletcrie, the Life of the emperor Julian *. In 1755. 
Mr. Garrick, ever difpofed to help the afflidted, in- 

^•Sec it mentioned in Nichols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer, p. i8/. 

y % dulgcJ 
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Idulged her with a benefit>play. that produced her 
two hundred pounds i and in 1766, ihe publifhed by 
fubfcription a quarto volume of mifcellanies in profc 
and verfe, and thereby tncreafcd her little fund t# 
three hundred pounds, which, being prudently invcft- 
ed, yielded an income, that, under luch prote(£lion as 
<he experienced from Dr. Johnfon, was fufficient for 
her fupport. 

She was a woman of an enlightened underftanding ; 
plain, as the wortien call it, in her perfon, and eafily 
provoked to anger, but pofleffing, neverthelefs, fome 
excellent moral qualitiee, among which no one was 
more confpicuous, than her defire to promote the 
welfare and happincfs of others ; and of this Ihe 
gave a fignal proof, by her Iblicitude in favour of 
an inftitution for the maintenance and education of 
poor deferred females in the parilh of St. Scpulchn*, 
London, fupported by the voluntary contributions of 
ladies, and, as the foundation-done of a fund for its 
future fubfiftence, Ihe bequeathed to it the whole of 
that little, which, by the means above-mentioned, 
Ihe bad been able to accumulate. To the endow- 
ments and qualities here aferibed to her, may be 
added a larger lhare of experimental prudence than is 
the lot of mod of her fex. Johnfon, in many exi- 
gences, found her an able counfellor, and feldom 
ftewed bis wifdom more than when he hearkened to 
her advice. In return, die received from his conver- , 
fation the advantages of religious and moral improve- 
ment, which Ihc cultivated fo, as in a great meafure 
to fmooth the conditutional afperity of her temper. 
When tbefe particulars are known, this intimacy, 
which began with compadion, and terminated in a 

friendiliip 
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friendlhip that fubfifted till death dilTolved it, will be 
eafily accounted for’. 

Johnfon had but for a fliort time enjoyed the relief 
from foUtude and melancholy reflcdlion which this 
friendly attachment afforded him, before he expe- 
rienced that affli(flion, which, in thecoorfeof nature, 
is the concomitant of longevity, in the lofs of his 
friend Cave, who finifhed a ufefuland well-fpent life 
in the month of January, 1754. It ftiight feem that 
between men fo different; in their endowments and 
tempers as Johnfon and Cave were, little of true 
friendlhip could fubfift, but the contrary was the 
cafe : Cave, though a man of a faturnine difpofition, 
bad a fagacity which had long been exercifed in the 
diferimination of men, in feafehing into the recefles 
of their minds, and finding out what they were fit 
for } and a liberalitx of fentiinent and adion, which, 
under proper reffridions, inclined him not only to 
encourage genius and merit. But to efleem and even 
to venerate the poircffors of thofe qualities as often as 
he met with them ; it cannot, tljerefore, be fuppofed, 
but that he entertained a high regard for fuch a man 
as Johnfon, and, having had a long experience of his 
abilities and integrity, that he had improved this dif- 
pofition into fricndfliip. Johnfon, on his part, fought 
for other qualities in thofe with whonv he meant to 
form connexions ; had he determined to make only 
thofe his friends whofe endowments were equal to his 
own, his life would have been that of 'a Carthufian ; 
he was therefore more folicitous to contraft friend- 
fliips with men of probity and integrity, and endued 
wjtb good moral qualilics, ihan with thofe whofe in- 
telleXual jwwers, or literary attainments, were the 
Y 3 moft 
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molt confpicuous part of their charafter ; and of 
the former, Cave had a Hiare, fulHcient to juftify his 
(hoice. 

On this mutual regard for each other, as on a folid 
bafis, refted the friendlhip between Johnfon and Cave. 
|l was therefore wdth a degree of forrow, proportioned 
to his feelings towards his friends, which were ever 
tender, that Johnfon reflefted on the lofs he had to 
fuftain, and ^came the narrator of the molt important 
incidents of his life. In the account which he has 
given of his death, it will be readily believed, that 
what he has related refpedting the conflancy of his 
friendlhip, is true, and that when, as the lafl; a<3; of 
reafon, he fondly preffed the hand that was afterwards 
employed in recording his memory, his alFedlion was 
fincere. 

By fome papers now in ray hands it feems that,not- 
withftanding Johnfon was paid for writing the Ramb- 
ler, he had a remaining intereft in the copy-right of 
that paper, which about this time he fold. The pro- 
duce thereof, the pay he was receiving for his papers 
in the Adventurer, and the fruits of his other literary 
labours, had now exalted him to fuch a Hate of com- 
parative affluence, as, in his judgment, made a man- 
fervant neceflary. Soon after the deceafe of Mrs. John- 
fon, the fatl^pr of Dr. Batburll arrived in England 
from Jamaica, and brought with him a negro-fervant, 
a nativeof thatiiland, whom hccaufed to be baptized ^ 
and named Francis Barber, and fent for iiiftrudlion 
to Barton upon Tecs in Yorklhire : upon the deccafe 
pf captain Bathurft, for fo he was called, Francis 
went to live with his fon, who willingly parted with 
him to Johnfon, The ufes for which he was intended 

to 
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to ferve this his laft matter were not very apparent, 
for Diogenes himfelf never wanted a fervant lefs than 
he fccmcd to do : the great buttiy wig, which through- 
out his life he affedlcd to wear, by that clofcnefs of 
texture which ir had contracted and been fuffer^fd to 
retain, was ever nearly as impenetrable by a Comb 
as a quickfet hedge ; and little of the duft that had 
ionce fettled on his outer garments was ever known to 
have been difturbed by the brutti. In Ihort, his garb 
and the whole of his external appearance was, not to 
fay negligent, but flovcniy, and even fqualid ; to all 
which, and the neceflary, confequences of it, he 
appeared as infenlible as if he had been nurtured at 
the Cape of Good Hope : be faw that, notwithftand- 
ing thefe ofTenlive peculiarities in his manners, his 
converfation had great attractions, and perhaps he 
might ettimate the, ftrength of the one by the degree 
of the other, and thence derive that apathy, which, 
after all, might have its fev-indation in pride, and 
afforded him occafion for a triumph over all the fo- 
licitudes refpeCting drefs *. 

• That he was an habitual fioven, his bell friends cannot deny. 
When 1 firft knew him, he was little lefs fo th,an Magliabechi, of 
whom it is faid, that at meals he made a book ferve him for a 
plate, and that he very feldum changed his linen, or waOied him- 
lelf. It is faid of other fcholars and men eminent in literature, of 
Leibnitz, Poiret, St. Evremond, and Pope, that they were alike 
uncleanly. Johnfon, as his acquaintance uithperfons of condition 
became more enlarged, and his invitation to dinner-parties in- 
ci eafed, corredled, in feme degree, this failing, but could never lie 
faid to be neatly drefled, or indeed clean ; he affc^led to wear 
cloaths of thjf darkcQ and dirtiell colours, and, in all weathers, 
Jalack ftockings. His wig never fat even on liis head, as may beob* 
ferved ill all the pictures of him, the rcafon w hereof was, that 

y 4 I'c 
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f 0 { this negrO'fervant much has been faid, by thole 
Mfho knew little or nothing of him, in juili&cation of 
that partiality which Johnfon Ihevved for him, and his 
negled of his own necelStous relations. The follow* 
ing particulars are all that are worth relating of him : 
He Itayed with Johnfon about five years, that is to 
fay, till 1758, and then left him. but at the end of 
two years returned, and was taken again into hi#^ 
feryice. His fi^ft mailer had, in great humanity, 
made him a Chrillian ; and his lall, for no afiignable 
reafon, nay, rather in defpite of nature, and to unfit 
him for being ufeful accqrding to bis capacity, de- 
termined to make him a fcholar. 

He placed him at a fchoolat Bilhop*Stortford, and 
kept him there five years ; and, as Mrs. WiDiams was 
ufcd to fay, who would frequently reproach him with 
his indifcretion in this infiance, expended three hun* 
dread pounds in an endeavour td have him taught 
Latin and Greek *. , 

The propofal for the Diftionary, and other of his 
writings, had exhibited Johnfon to view in the cha- 
rader of a poet and a phllologift ; to his moral quali- 
ties, and his concern for the interefts of religion and 
virtue, the world were for fomc time ftrangers ; but no 
fooner wcrethefe manifefted by the publication of the 
Rambler and the Adventurer, than he was looked 

he had a twifi-in his ilioulders, and that the motion of his bead, 
as foon as he put it on, dragged it awry. 

• Mrs.Williains, wh >, with a view to the intcred of her friend, 
was very attentive to the condud of this his tavotirite, when ihe took 
pecafion to complain to his mailer of his miibebaviour, would doit 
in filth terms as thefe : ‘ This is your fcholar ! yoyr philolophet ! 
• Upon whom ydu have fpent lb man) hundred pounds !* • 

up 
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up to as a maftcr of human life, a pradical Chriftian 
and a divine ; his acquaintance was fought by per- 
fons of the firft eminence in literature; and his houfe, 
in refpefl: of the converlations there, became an aca- 
demy. One perfon, in particular, who feems, for a 
great part of his life, to have affeded the chara&er of 
a patron of learned and ingenious men, in a letter 
which I have rcen,madehim a tender of his friendfliip 
in terms to this effedl : — * That having perufed many 

* of his writings, and thence conceived a high opi- 
‘ nion of his learning, his genius, and moral quali- 

* ties, if Mr. Johnfon was inclined to enlarge the cir- 

* cle of bis acquaintance, he [the letter-writer] Ihould 

* be glad to be admitted into the number of his 
^ friends, and to receive a vifit from him.’-*This perfon 
was Mr. Dodington, afterwards lord Melcombe, the 
value and honour of whofe patronage, to fpeak the 
truth, may in fome ‘degree be eftimated by his diary 

lately pubUlfaed, but better by the account which I 
mean here to give of his favourites and dependents, 
with fome of whom I was perfonally acquainted. 
How Johnfon received this invitation, I know not : as 
it was conveyed in very handfome expreflions, it re- 
quired fome apology for declining it, and I cannot 
but think he framed one. 

One of the earlieft of lord Mclcombe^s clients was 
Dr. Edward Young, the author of the Satires, of the 
Night-thoughts, and of the Revenge,' a tragedy; a 
man who, by a ftrange fatality, could never attain to 
any of thofe diftindions in his profeffion, which are 
generally underftood to be the rewards of learning 
and piety, ahd mull be fuppofed to have failed by the 
ardour witl) which he folicited, and the fervile adu- 
lation 
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ptipn iWhich he pra^ifcd to come at them, of 
milch latter difpolition he has given fuch inftances 
m the dedications to his Satires to the fe- 
veral perfcms of high rank, to whom they are ad- 
dreffed, as alfo in the exordium to each of the 
Night- thoughts at their firft coming abroad, for in 
the later editions they are omitted, as are a difgrace 
to manhood, and muft have put the vaineft of his 
patrons to the j[)lulh.- 

Mr James Ralph was another of his dependents, 

of whom, as a pretender 'to genius, much may be 

learned from the Dunciad. He was the tool of that 

» 

party, of which his lordfliip laboured in vain to be- 
come the leader ; and, to ferve its purpofes, by inflam- 
ing the minds of the people, wrote a weekly paper 
called the Remembrancer *. For this and other good 
deeds of the like kind, he is, in the diary above- 
i>ientioned, held forth as an exemplar to all writers of 
his profeflion, and dignified with the charafter of an 
honeft.man. 

Another of thefe men of genius, who enjoyed the 
favour of Mr Dodington, was Mr. Paul Whitehead, 
whofe love for his country, and knowledge of its in- 
terefts, became firft known by a fatire of his writing 
entitled, ‘ The State Dunces,’ which, as he was a pa- 

^ Whoever is deliroiis of being acquainted with the intrigues 
of contending factions, and the nieth<jds of exciting popular (lif- 
content, naay reccl"e ample infoiniation from the penifal of 
Mel combe’s Diiry, and will there find, that to cirecl this piirpofe, 
and fiirnifh the unthinking multitude with topics for clamour, 
the publication of a political news-paper was by him aud his par- 
ty thought CNpedient, I have been credibly informed; that dean 
Swift would frequently boafr, that with liberty allowed hina for 
the free exercilc of his pen on the mearures of government, he 
was able lo write down any miaillry 'vvliatcver, 

trior. 
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triot, and, as alJ patriots pretend to be, a firm friend to 
what they call the conftitution,be^s this candid motto ; 
‘ I from my foul fincerely hate 
* Both kings and minilters of ftate.* 

He alfo wrote * Mtnners,' a fatire; a libel of a more 
general tendency, as including in it many inveftives 
againfi; fome of the nobility, and moft eminent of 
the dignified clergy. Of this libel the fale was fo 
rapid as to exceed the author's •moft fanguine 
wilhes, infomuch that, in afew ddys after the pub- 
lication thereof, the price rofe to a guinea *. 

Of this man, who many<years was my neighbour 
in the country, I know much to blame and fomewhat 
to commend : he may be fuppofed, in his younger 
days, to have imbibed that malevolence againft the 
Hanover fuccefiion, which was the Icntiment of many 
at the beginning of this century, and by an cafy tran- 
fition, to which the perufid of fuch papers as the 

* Johnfon has remarked, that no expectation is more faHacious 
than that which authors form of the reception vvhicli their la- 
bours will lind among iiunkind. * Scarcely (fays he) any man 
publ 1(1)03 a book, whatever it be, without believing that he has 
caught the moment when the public attention is vacant to his 
call, and the world is diipofed, la a particular manner, to learn 
the art which he nnderfakes to teach.’ An inftance of this fal- 
lacious hope I recolle(5l in the cafe of a London clergyman, who, 
being about to piiblifli a iermon which he had corapofed, con- 
liiltcd his bookfeller as to the number which he flioiild print : the 
bookfeller told him, that five- hundred copies were as many as 
would fell. ‘ Five hundred !’ (faid the author) Why, man, con- 
fider there are in England near ten thouland parifhes ; and if we 
fuppole that only the miniller 'and clerk of each buy one, 
double that number of copies wilt be difpofedof. Wirii great 
difficulty he w3s periuaded tq yield to the advice of his bookieiler, 
and the greater pan of the impreffion became waiie paper. . 

Craftfman, 
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Qrafcfinah, Common-fenfe, and other publications 
of'the time, and, mod of all, the converfation of 
fuch perfons as he chofe for his alTociates, might 
' probably lead him, to have engendered in his mind 
a hatred of all whofe offices in the date had made 
the fupport of government their duty, and a refolu- 
tion to acquiefee in that fallacious diferimination of 
two clafles of men, the one whereof was in, and the 
.Other out of power, into the court and country parties. 

It' is not much to the credit of the latter of thefe 
two, that fome of the writers on the fide of it were 
fuch avowed enemies to< religion, as might beget, in 
thofe acquainted with their charaders, a fufpicion 
that, as in the language of politics, there is an alli- 
ance between church and date, a fimilar relation fub- 
lifts between infidelity and patriotifm, proofs whereof 
have not been wanting in thefe qur late times ; for it 
is evident, that as the injuhdions to obedience imply 
religion, the want thereof, quoad the perfon who is to 
pay it, vacates the obligation^ and leaves him at li- 
Ijjerty to form an alliance with the other fide. 

^ And that fome of the writers on the fide of the 
country party, as it- was called, particularly in the 
Craftfinan, were men of this charader, is certain. 
Aiphurd, the odenfible author of the paper, was 
expelled his univerfity, ^d was, moreover, a friend 
and aflbeiate of Strutt, an attorney of the Temple, who 
wrote feveral letters or cflays in his paper, and a trea- 
tife with fome fuch title as, ‘ A philofophical enquiry 
* into the na^re of human liberty,* wherein the free- 
dom.of the fiuijiran will is denied, and the adions of 
men are made'fo fefult,froni,an irrelidiUle neceffity. 
This trad Thave heard Whitehead commetid, and af*- 

fest 
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fert that it contained a full refutation of all that Dr. 
Clarke, in his controverfy with Leibnitz, has ad- 
vanced in favour of the contrary opinion, and at the 
fame time fpeak of the author as one whom the great- 
nefs of his parts, h‘’d he lived, would have railed to 
the dignity of lord -chancellor. But of his moral 
and religious principles a judgment may be formed, 
by means of the following letter, which, for the athc* 
iftical expreffions contained therein, was the ground 
for the cxpulfion of the^writcr of* it from the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. I forbear remarking on this 
blafphemous epiftle farthep than, that the regret I 
have often felt in the perufal of it has been not a little 
incrcafed by the figure that my friend Paul makes in 
it, and the intimacy between him and Strutt which 
it difclofes. 

* To Mr. Stephen G — bbs. 

* Dear Stephen, Oft. 3, 1734. 

‘ I received yours, with the guinea and the par- 
‘ tridges, for which I return you many thanks, and 
‘ need not fay how much I Ihould rejoice in your 
‘ company at the eating of them. But we not only 
‘ fufil-r the lofs of that, but of P B ’s too, 

* who went to London incog, laft Monday, and it is 

* uncertain when he’ll havd power to break from the 

‘ arms of his charmer 5 but V will fupply his 

• * place at the Tuns to-day, who is as great a hero in 

* the caufe of truth. 

‘ I am very glad to hear W B» — ap- 

* pears fo vvejl in the world again, and, when you lie 
‘ him, beg you would remember my kind refpefts to 
' him, wilhing him all joy. And as to any farther 

* pro- 
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* progrof$ in atbeifni) I was arrived at the top, the ml 

* plus ultra, before I enjoyed the beatlfick vihon (the 

* night 1 was born in the Ipirit from you) being fixed 

* and immoveable in the knowledge of the truth, to 

* which I attained by means of that infallible guide 

* the Philofophical Enquiry ; and I am glad to hear, 

* what 1 did not at all doubt of, that it tvould equally 

* enlighten your underftanding ; and am perfuaded 

* that you fee the ncceffary connedion between every 

* propofition, and confcqucntly, that the points now 

* in debate are ftridly demonftrated. If any material 

* objedion fliould arife j( which is barely a poffible 

* fuppofition) I beg you will confult me, or fome 

* other able miniilcr of the word of truth, to the 

* quieting of your confcicnce, and avoiding all feru- 

* pic and doubt. 

* J was incxprcffibly happy with the moft adorable 
‘and omnifeient Father Strutt,*hiR brother Whitc- 

* head.W , &«. completely fulfilling the fccnc 

* propoled in his letter. 

‘ On Saturday we came to Cambridge, where wc 

* had the full enjoyment of theirs till Tuefday, when 

* they returned to Bury; and laft Saturday I went 

* thither again by appointment, but they were oblig- 
‘ ed to fet out that day for London, and I went with 

* them to Sudbury, where wc lay. You’ll imagine 

* I was tranfported -with their company, and would 

* not have left them before they got to London, but 

* that I was obliged to return to college to pray. 

* I’ve font you one fong as a tafte of our mirth I 
‘ received a letter from the prefident yefierday, which 

* obliges me to returp to Horkfley nex^t Tuefday. — • 

* Siippofed to be, * Religion’s a politic law.’ 


* I hope 
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* I hope I ftiall have the pleafure of feeing you in 
‘ college about the 5 th of November. In the mean 
‘ time I lhall be glad of a line or two from you, 

* and am 

* Your fincere friend and bumble fervant, 

* T. D— CK— T.’ 

* P.S. Strutt was the author of the three letters 

* in the laft Crafrfmcn, except laft Saturday's, and 

* will write in defence of them in anfwer to the mi- 

* niHerial writers. ! intend mylelF the pleafure of 

* drinking tea with Polly this afternoon. My fervice 

* to Mr. G j Mifs Nanay, and all friends.' 

The political principles of Whitehead recom- 
mended him to Mr. Dodington, whofc oflentarion 
was gratified, and his ambitious views in a way to 
be advanced, by a connedlion Vtfirh a man who 
had abilities to write, and the boldncfs to publirh 
whatever n light ferve the pur^jofes of a party, and 
w hofc'/eal for its intcrefts w.is lubjcft to any diredlion. 
Dodington admiicd the keenncls. of Whitehead’s wit, 
and the fpirit of his fatircs; and his commendations 
were repaid by the latter, with encomiums on his pa- 
tron’s political wifdom and qualifications for ftate em- 
ployments, which, as they feemed to have no founda- 
tion in principle, Paul was as little able to invdtl- 
gatc as to delineate the path of a comet. In his con- 
verfation there was little to prailc : it was defultory, 
vociferous, and profane. He had contra£led a habit 
of fwcaring in his younger years, which he retained 
to his latelt At Twickenham he never frequented 
divine fervicc ; and when preffed by one of his 
friends there to Ihew himfelf at church, excufed him- 
felf by faying he was not fettled. He was vifited by 
4 Very 
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verjr few of the inhabitants of the village; but ItU 
houfe was open to all his London friendsy among 
whcms were Mr. Hogarth, Ifaac Ware the arebited, 
George Lambert and Hayman the painters, and Mr*. 
Havard the player, men who had fpeftt all their lives 
ih and about Cuvent-garden, and looked upon it as 
the fchool of manners, and an epitome of the world. 

Paul was endowed with a great portion of wit, but 
it was altogether of the fatyrical kind, and ferved to 
little purpofe, other than^ to expofe to ridicule or 
contempt the objefts to which it was dire&ed. In 
concert with one Carey a furgeon, he planned and 
exhibited a procefEon along the Strand of perfons, on 
foot and on horfeback, dreifed for the occafion, carry- 
ing mock enfigns, and the fymbolsof free-maionry •*; 
the deiign of which was, to expofe to laughter the in 
Egnia and ceremonies of that myfterious inftitution, 
and it was not till thirty years after, that the frater- 
nity recovered the difgrace which fo ludicrous a 
reprefentation had brought on it. 

The talent for writing which Paul polleflcd was 
an inducement with many perfons who had Ibme- 
what to fay to the world, but were unable to tell 
their own ftory, to folicit the alTillance of his pen. 
Of tbefc the celebrated Mrs. Terciia Conftantia Phil- 
lips was one whofe Apology for her Life, in three 

volumes, 

* A print of the pncciHoo, defigned and engraved by Benoifl, < 
was pubiiibed about the time. 

f Of tbit woinaA 1 have been toM by a perfon who knew 
her, that flu wm qot, to any remarkable degree, beaiici- 
ful. lotteed, ki the pfiot of her prefixed to her •Apology, after 
a paiating of IBghaiore, there it little to be diicerned that co&ld 
nerh dtatepUllat. Her features were but indifferent, and the caft 
•f hey cooDtenaBce might be laid to be vulgar. ' She had, never- 

tbelef*. 
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Volumes, though ptofeffed to be written by herfdf^ 
was the wofk of Paul; He alfo wrote for Admiral 
Byng, a defence of his conduftj in a ftraiii thatfeeib- 
cd to fet his accufers at defiance, and to anttcipace 
a fentence of acquinal. - - . 

After enumerating his exceptionaHlc ijualities) 
it is but juftice to fay of Whitehead, that hd was bjT 
naturca friendly and kind-heartpd man, well acquaint- 
ed with vulgar manners and the town, but little ikilled 
in the knowledge of the world, and, by confequence, 
little able to refill: the arts of defigning men ; and of 
this defedt he gave a melancholy proof in fubmitting 
to be engaged for Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury- 
lane theatre, in a bond for 3000I, for failure in the 
payment whereof he fuftained imprilbnment in the 
Fleet for fome of the bell years of his life. He had 
married a woman of a good family and fortUnej 
whom, though homely in her perfon, and little bet- 
ter than an idiot, he treated not only with humanity, 
but with tendernefs, hiding, as well as he was abltj 
thofe defedls in her underllanding, which are o'ftener 
the fubjedls of ridicule than of companion. After hiS 
enlargement, fome money fell to him, ^ith whicbj 
and the profits of the place of deputy-treafurer of the 
chamber, which he held for fome time under lord 
LeDefpenfer, he purchaleda cottage on Twickenham- 
common, and from a defign and under the infpedton 
* of his friend Ifaac Wartf ej^Bfi nall ^ ^ge^ ce improv- 
ed it into an elegant Here he’ nranifeiled 

the goodnefs of his ex^r^l^ of ^4^ of-; 

tbq^efs, great powers of att|C|£lion, and an 

tervedbut to (bew her towards theendofher life^ 

had deviated from the toad to happinefs. . 

Zr fiees^ 
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fic^ in healing breachcst^and compofing differences 
between his poor neighbours ; and living to fee, as he 
did at the commencement of his prefent majefty’s 
seign, power lodged in the hands of fuch as he 
thought friends of their country, and above all temp> 
rations to abufe it, he abandoned his factious princl> 
pies, and became a loyal fubjeffc. In a grateful fenfe 
of his obligations to lord Le Defpenfer, he direded, 
that after his d^ceafe, his heart, inclofed in a vefTel 
for the purpore,<ihould be prefented to him, which 
being done, his lordfhip caufed it to be depofitoi in 
his church of Weft Wypomb * . 

Dr. Thompfon was one of the many phyficians 
who, in this^ountry, have enjoyed a Ihort-lived re> 
'putation, acquired by methods unknown to any but 
themfelves<- The carlicft of his praftice was among 
mca* of eminence, Mr. Pope, and others, who, de- 
ceived by hia coniideiice and -a "certain contempt with 
which he elrerfpoker of> the reft of his profcffion as 
J^g bigdtted ‘to theories and fyftems, looked upon 
him a* a'toan />f an inventive genius, who had re- 
duced the art of hfeaiag »an epitome. The fad 
> that, isfiefting to be‘a-frcc-thinker in his facul- 
ty> he ifet at nought thd difcoverics and improve- 
ments of others, and treated with ridicule that prac- 
tice which he did not underftand. He was an cver- 
lalbng prater on politics. and criticifm, and faw fo 
deep intojthc CQUncib of the king of Pruffia, that he 
coiftd affign themotivet of all his adions, during the 

X 

* Iti# reported that lo^ hadaftOTvards the veflel 

wllJi the heart depofited in the ball of the^pUe of the above- 

mentioned churdt. * 

laft 
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kft war in which he was engaged. At taverns, in 
coifee-houfes, at the cyder-cellar in Maiden lane, he 
was frequently to be found holding forth on thele 
fubjcdls without interruption, in a tone of voice which 
Mr. Garrick would fay was like the buz of an hum-> 
blc-bee in a hall-window. This man enjoyed the fa- 
vour of lord Melcombe, and, what was of greater be* 
nefit to him, an apartment in his houfe, with a pro- 
tedion from arrcfts, founded on the privilege which 
the law grants, not only to peers, but to the lowed 
of their menial fervants. 

Quin once told me a dory of this man, which 1 
will relate in as few words as 1 am able. — Quin walk- 
ing up and down, one Sunday evening, in the Bed- 
ford cofiee-houfc, obferved a man in a dark corner 
leaning his forehead on the table, and every now and 
then fending forth a figh, that feenled to come from 
his heart. Moved with compalHon, he went up tp 
him, and enquiring the caufe oC his grief, was told 
by him, that his name was Thompfon, that he was 
a phyfician riling into pradice, but that, for want of 
fifty pounds, his chariot could not go abroad the 
next day, and his patients mud remun unvifited. 
Quin bid him be comforted, and depping to his lodg- 
ings in Bed ford- dreet, returned vnth a bank-note for 
that fum, which he told Thomplbn he wbuld net ex- 
pe& till he was able to repay it: the other anfwered, 
that a month was as loi^ as he wiflied to retain if; 
l>ut Quin told him that he could fparC ictfor three, 
or even fix months, and took his leave. Six months 
elapfed, and no apology made fot ho^-payment of 
the money. Quin, in a civil letter, reminded Thomp- 
foif of the terms on which it was lent, but receiving 

Z 2 no 
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DO^anfwer to that and others that he wrote, he was 
t^liged to fend him one by his attorney, which pro- 
duced a notification from the duke of Ncwcaftle’s of- 
ftce, that the name of Dr. Thompfon was there en- 
tered as of a perfon privileged from arrefts, and that 
k would be at Mr. Quin’s peril if he proceeded to vi- 
olate that prote<^ion which he claimed, and the law 
granted him. Being thus prohibited from the re- 
ilraint of his' perfon. Quin was obliged to wait the 
re-payment of If is money, which, at the expiration 
of fomc months, he received, but without the lead 
acknowledgment of hia> kindnefs in lending it. 

This was a man, whom Whitehead, in the lim- 
plicity of his heart, held in fuch efiimation, that I 
have feen him, for hours together, liftening, with hi% 
lips unclofed, to the torrents of nonfenfe he was pour- 
ing forth : he addreffed an epiftle to him, wherein he 
'celebrates his medical abilities and moral qualities, 
and makes the number of perfons daily reftored by 
him to health, equal to thofc who were fent to their 
long- homes by Wilmotand the other eminent phjfl- 
cians his rivals and contemporaries. 

Notwith (landing the advantages with which he let 
out, and the extravagant encomiums of Fielding and 
others, of him and his pradtice, Thompfon funk into 
contempt and obfeurity. Like Paracelfus, he per 
formed a few cures, that neither himfelf nor any 
others were evdr able to account for ; and in a cafe of 
Ibrgery he was once known, by ‘dint of mere obftinacy, 
'• *to have faved a limb. A fon of a friend of mine, an 
*feffic?r, teing in the fervice in Germany, and at the 
"Kc^d of a fitirmtlhing- party on horfeback, received a 
* wound with a fabre that feparated the tendons and 

ligaments 
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ligaments which conneA the foot with the leg : at a 
confultation on his ca(e of two of the mod. eminent 
furgeons, Thompfon, as being the family phylician, 
was called to affift, who, in oppolition to thdir opi- 
nion that an amputation was inevitable, fwore that 
his friend Ihould not undergo it : the operation was 
deferred, and, by the help of the Malvern waters, 
the patient recovered fuch an ufeof the whole limb 
as enabled him to walk virith fcarce aoy variation of 
his accudomed gait. 

Had Johnfon accepted ot Mr. Dodingtpn’s invita- 
tion, it cannot be fuppofed tl^at he lyouid have been 
much pleafed with the company of thefe and fuch 
other perfons as it was likely to introduce him to. His 
declining it feems, therefore, an adt of great pru- 
dence, and indeed he was exempted from the neceifity 
of feeking connections; for many perfons were of 
Dodington’s mind, and were defiroijs of adding him 
to the number of their friends^ Invitations to dine 
with fuch of thofe as he liked, he fo feldom declined, 
that to a friend of his, he faid, ‘ I never but once, 
‘ upon a refolution to employ myfelf in dudy, balked 
‘ an invitation out to dinner, and then 1 dayed at 
* home and did nothing.’ Little, however, did that 
laxity of temper, which this confeffion feems to inj* 
ply, retard the progrefs of the great work in which 
he was employed ; the concluiion, and alio the per- 
fedion of his Didionary, were oI;(jfds from which 
fiis attention was not to be diverted : the avocations he 
gave way to were fuch only as, when complied with,, 
fervedto invigorate his mind to the performance, of 
his engagements to his employers and the public, and 
haden the approach of the day that was to reward his 
labour with applaufe. 

■ Z3 
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That ^ay it was his h^i^pinfcfs'to fee ; for, by the 
end of the year 1 754, he had completed his copy, not 
more to his own eafe and fatisfaftion, than to the joy 
of Millar the bookfeller, the piincipal proprietor of 
the work, and the guaidian or treafurer of the fund 
out of which the payntents were from time to time 
ilTued. To fay the truth, hts joy on the occaiion 
was fo great, that he could not refrain from exprelhng 
it Ibmewbat intern perately, as appears by^the following 
acknowledgment 5 f the receipt of the laft fheet of the 
manufcript t 

* Andrew Millar fends his compliments to Mr. 

* Samuel Johnfon, with the money for the laft Ihcet 

* of copy of the Dictionary, and thanks God he has 

* done with him.* 

To which Johnfon returned this good-humoured 
and brief anfwcr : 

* Samuel Johnfon returns''his compliments to Mr. 

* Andrew Millar, and is very glad to find, as he 

* docs by his note, that Andrew Millar has the grace 

* to thank God for any thing.* 

The publication of this great work foon followed, 
as may be imagined, the interchange of thefe two 
very laconic epiftlcs ; and the month of May, 17^5, 
put the world in poffcffion of a treafure, the value 
whereof it will require the experience of yqars to find 
put. To reconjmend it to the notice of foreigners, 
be was dellrous it Ihould appear to come from one , 
vdio had attained academical honours ; he therefore 
applied, by his friend Mr. Thomas Wharton, to the 
tmiverfity of Oxford for a mailer's degree, and ob- 
tained ^ by a diplomal dated the tenth day of Fe- 
t>ntary 1755, the ceoour whhreof is, that the mod 

learned 
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learned Samuel Jofanfqn, of P^pibro^e college, hav- 
mg dtftinguiihed Mtnfelf in the literary world by his 
writings, tending to form the pppi^lar planners ; and 
having, .for. the adorning and fettling his native lan- 
guage, compiled, and being about to pul>liib an Eng- 
lilh Didionary, the chaflcellor, mailers, and fcholars of 
the fai^ Univerlity, in folemn convocation aflembled, 
do therefore conditute and appoint the faid Samuel 
Johnfon, Mailer of i^rts, and command, that he 
enjoy and exercife all the rights, privileges, and 
honours to that degree appertaining. 

Upon the receipt of this indrument, Johnfon tefti- 
fied his gratitude for the honour done him, in a letter 
to the viee-chancellor, which, as a fpccimen of a fine 
Latin ftylc, I here infert : 

« Reverendo admodum viro G. Huddesford, S. T. P, 

* Oxonienfis academic Vice-cancel lario dignilSmo. 

• Ingratus plane tt tibi et mihi videar, nifi quanto 

* me gaudio affecerint, quos nuper milit honores, te 

* credo auflore, decrevit fenatus academicus, lit^ra- 

* rum, quo tamen nihil levius, officio figniiicem : 

* ingratus etiarp, nifi comitatem, qua vir eximips * 

* mihi vedri tedimoniurh amoris in maiius tradldit, 

* agnofcaip ct laudem. Siquid ed,^ unde rei tai^ 

* grata; accedat gratia, hoc iplb magis mihi placet, 

‘ quod eo tempore in qrdines academicos deniio 

* cooptatus fim, quqtuam immiatiict.e, sudwitateip, 

‘ famaroquc Oxoniae J^dcrc, ojpqjbqs m^iscQpantur 

’ ‘ homines vafri ncQ tarpep aqpti-i. q'?iJ^,VW.cgo, prji^t 
‘ viro uml?ratico l«:uit> ^pcr^c^t^,, (wp^r 

* turps, cmqi, intpr ,|iaafqrjiw proceUW^yrf 

• The Vir eximiiM >ab(MC>«entton«4i'^'D^ of .St.|||aiy 

h«l, vho detarcted the,diBV*^a,t9 Johnltsi^ip ^ i 

2 4 ‘ tibi. 
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acadetnix defucrit, ilium virtuti, et literisj 
et pofteris, defuturuin exiftimo.’ 

*/ ‘S. JOHNSON.’ 

So near perfection had the author brought hia 
Dictionary, that, upon a review of it previous to his 
drawing up the preface, he declares, he is unable to 
detect the cafual omiffion of more than one article, 
the appellative OCEAN. Nor has he, as I know, 
been charged with any other defeCt, or with any 
mifinterpretation of a word, faye in an inftance or 
two, where, being moved by party-prejudice, he 
has impofed fignifications on a few words that are in- 
defenfible. Let thefe be*imputed to a mind agoniz- 
ed, at various periods during the profecution of this 
laborious work, with indigence, with fprrow, and pain ; 
and let the piteous defeription of his circumftances 
and feelings, which the preface contains, induce us to 
bury our refentment of a few petulant exprelHons, iir 
the reflection, that this ftupendous compilation was 
undertaken and completed by the care and induftry 
pf a Angle perfon. 

Upon occafion of publilhing the Dictionary, Mr. 
Garrick celebrated the author in the following lines : 
* 1 al^ of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly advance, 

* That one Engliih foldier will beat ten of France : 

< Would we alter the boaft from the fword to the pen, 
f Our odds are (till greater, ftill greater our men ; 

* In the deep mines of fcicnce though Frenchmen may 

< toil, [* and Boj le ? 

* Can their ftrength be compar’d to Locke, Newton, 
Liat them rally their heroes, fend forth all their 

* pow’rs, [f with ours : 

. t, Thpir verle men and profc men ; then match them 
' 7 ‘ Firft 
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* Firft Shakefpeare land Milton, like Gods in th9 

* Have put their whole drama and epic to flighty 

* In fatires, epiftles, and odes, would they cope. 

* Their numbers retreat before Dry den and Pope ; 

* And Johnfon, well-arm’d like a hero of yore, 

* Has beat forty * French, and will beat forty more.. 

It has already been mentioned, that Johnfon's in- 
ducement to this undertaking was the offer of a liberal 
reward. The term liberal is indefinite, and, after the 
lapfe of twenty years, during which fuch fums as from 
three to eight thoufand pounds have been paid for co- 
pies, would hardly be allowed to fifteen hundred and 
feventy-five “f*, which was the fum llipulated for the 
Dictionary. Of this, Johnfon, who was no very accu- 
rate accountant, thought a great part would be com- 
ing to him on the conclufion of the work ; but upon 
producing, at a tavern-meeting for the purpdfe of 
fettling, receipts for fums advanced to him, which 
were indeed the chief means of his fubfiftence, it was 
found, not otily that he had eaten his cake, but that 
the balance of the account was greatly againft him. 
His debtors were now become his creditors: bat they, 
in a perfect confifiency with that liberal fpirit which, 
in fundry inftances, the great bookfellers are known 

* The number of the French Academy employed in lettUag 
their language. 

f From the original contract now in my hand, dated i8th June 
1746, between Johnfon on the One part, and the two Knap^i , 
the two Longmans, Charles Hitch; Andrew Mjllar, and ILobert 
Ppdllcy, on the other, 

to 
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to haw ^eccifed towards autjiors, remitted the dif> 
i^iTfACC) ^d cpnfoled him for his difappointment by 
sulking bis entertainment at the tavern a treat *. 

,.The pointing out the utility of fuch a work as a 
Vernacular lexicon is needlefs«,and the difplaying the 
merits of that of which 1 am fpeaking, is a labour 
which the fuffrage of the public has faved me. The 
learned world had long wiihed for its appearance, 
and the circulation of the book was propQrtionate 
to the impatience, which the promife of it had ex- 
icited. Lord Corke, bein^ at Florence at the time 
when it was publilhed, prefented it, in the author’s 
same, to the Academy della Crufca, and that learned 
body tranfmitted to him a 6ne copy of their Vocabu* 
lario. The French academy alfo lignified their ap> 
probation of his labours, by a prefent of their Didion. 
naire, of which Mr.Langton was the bearer. To thele 
teftimonies of public refped, it Is a fmall but ludi- 
crous addition to fay, .that Dr. Robertfon, the Scots 
hiftorian, told Johnfon, that be had fairly perufed his 
Didtiopary twice over, and that Johnfon was.pleafed 
at the hearing it. The Didionary w'as a library- book, 
and not adapted to commpn ufe : the bookfcllers 
knowing this, and being encouraged by its fuccefs, 
easily prevailed on the author to abridge it in two 
odavo volumes, and made him a liberal recompence. 

* Mr. William CSflon the letter- founder, grandfather' of the 
prefent Mr. Caflon, once told me, that the bookfcllers with whom 
Mr. Chambers bad contracted for his dictionary, finding that the 
work {uceeeded beyond their expe^tiops, made him a voluntary 
prefent of, I think^ 500!. Other inflanccs of the like generofity 
have been known of a profefiion of men, who, in th^ debates of the 
^ueftion 'of literary property, havC been defcribcd as fcandalops 
SMnopolizers, fettenlag at the expence of other meiw’ ingenuity, 
asd growing opulent by oppreflion. 

3 I* 
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It was doubtlefs a great fatisfa^on to'Joihnfod to 
have completed this great work ; and though we may 
believe him in the declaration at the end of the pre> 
face thereto, that he difroifled it with frigid tranquillity, 
we cannot but fuppofe that he was pleafed with the 
reception it met with. One and only one writer, an 
obfcure man named Campbell, a purfer of a man of 
war, who, as well for the malignancy of his heart 
as his terrific countenance, was called horrible Camp- 
bell, attempted to difturb the qUiet which pofiefied 
him, by animadverting on this and other of his wri- 
tings : This fellow had abilities for writing, and in 
a fmall volume intitled * Lexiphanes,* endeavoured 
to turn many pafiages in the Rambler, and interpre- 
tations in the Dit^ionary, into ridicule : gratifying 
his fpleen alfo with a number of malevolent cenfures 
of Dr. Akenfide’s * Pleafures of Imagination.* It 
was the purpofe of this libel to provoke bfifi or one 
of the perfons who were the ftibjeds of it, to a'con- 
troverfy, from which, whatever Ihould be the event, 
he hoped, as it is faid UlyiTes did in his contell with 
Ajax, to derive honour. 

* Ifte tulit pretium jam nunc certaminis hujbs 

* Quo cum vi^ erir, mecum certafiTe fereturi*" 

Ovid. Met. lib. xiii. tr. 19. 

* Lofing he wins, becaufe his name will be 

* Ennobled by defeat, who durft contend with me.* 

Dryden. 

But in this he was difappointed. Akenfide was too 
proud to difpute with an inferior, and JOhnroil*!B 
filence proceeded not more from' his , contempt of 
fuch an adverfary, than from a felled refolution be 
£ad formed, of declining all controverfy in defeiKse 

either 
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other of himfelf or his writings. Againft pcrfonal 
abufe he was ever armed, by a refle^on, that I have 
heard him utter : * Alas ! reputation would be of 

* little worth, were it in the power of every concealed 
enemy to deprive us of it;’ — ^and he defied all attacks 

on his writings, by an anfwer of Dr. Bentley to one 
who threatened to write him down, — that ‘ no author 

• was ever written down but by himfelf.’ 

His fieady perjfeverance in this refolution afforded 
him great fatisfa&ion whenever he refleded on it ; 
and he would often felicitate himfelf, that, throughout 
his life, he had had firmnefs enough to treat with con- 
tempt the calumny and abufe as well of open as con- 
cealed enemies, and the malevolence of thofc anony- 
mous fcribblers, whofe trade is flander, and wages 
infamy. 

Had Pope purfued the lame condud, and forborne 
his reveDpp on Theobald, Cibber, and cithers who 
had provoked him, he had enjoyed his mufe and 
that philofophical tranquillity which he did but 
afiedt, and lived and died with dignity. The younger 
Richardfon once told me, that, upon the publication 
of Cibber’s fecond letter, he . came to his father’s 
houfe in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and, upon entering the 
room w'herc he was painting, with a countenance that 
Tpoke the anguifh ot his foul, exclaimed, ‘ So, I find 

* another letter is come out : but/ continued he, 

♦ fuch things are fport to me :’ in which affcrtlon we 
may fuppofe him to be as fincere as that poet of whom 
a ftory goes, that, talking with a friend, of the cri- 
tics, he faid, he had a way of dealing with them ; 
for, whenever they condemned his verfes, he laughed 
at it. ' Do you fo ?’ fays his friend, ‘ then, let me tell 
< you, you live the merriefllife of any man in England.* 

■ ' ' That 
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That Bentley’s obfervation is founded in truth and 
a knowledge of mankind, is proved by the rank 
which Sir Richard Blackmore now holds among the 
Englilh poets. At the time when he lived, the wits 
were in confede’’flcy againft him ; and lb many are the 
lampoons, epigrams, and other fatirical compofitiotis 
extant, tending to blall his reputation as a poet *, that 
the reader of them would incline to think, that in 
all his works there is Icarce a good line or lenti« 
ment. All this, as Johnfon relates, Blackmore fore- 
faw, and, with a dignity of mind that merits praile, 
defpifed : the confequencQ is, that his poem, intitled 

* Creation,’ is not written down, but yet lives in the ef- 
tecni of every judicious reader, and in that moil elegant 
encomium, which Mr. Addifon has beftowed on k 
in the Spedator 'f- ; and Dennis, one of the fevereft of 
critics, has given it greater praife than he ever vouch- 
fafed to any modern compoiition, faying, that it is * a 

* philofophical poem, whichdias equalled that of Lu« 

* cretius in the beauty of its veriification, and infinitely 

* furpallcd it in the folidity and ftrength of its rea« 

* foning.* 

To be infenfible of, and undifturbed by, the envy 
and malice of others, is one of the Rrongell; proofs rf 
a great mind, and, as it is the moft juftifiable, lb 
is it the fevereft revenge we can take; for what 
fight can be more ridiculous, than that of a crea- 
ture venting its rage on a fubjeift: that cannpt 
feel ? To live in the dread of Hander, and to regu- 
late our condud by the opinions, the whifpers, th« 

* See tha works of Mr. Thomas Brown, in 4 vols. ttmo. and 
fopc and Swift’s Mifcellanies. 
t N? 339' 

furmifes. 
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fmn;dles, or threats of either foolifh or wicked men, ' 
is'' the word of all ilavery: of him who cannot defy 
ey^ry attempt of this kind to difturb his peace, but 
mull; be whining and complaining of that enmity 
which, perhaps, does him honour, and fcribbling to 
refute thofe calumnies which no one will believe, it 
may be faid, as we fay of a man labouring under a 
mortal difeafe : * He is no man for this world.’ 
If he choofes a. contrary courfe to that above re- 
commended, he does the work of thofe that hate him, 
and will be fure to feel the pangs of refentment, and 
forego the enjoyment o£ a tranquil mind, and a 
confcience void of offence, fo feelingly deferibed in 
this fentcnce of lord Bacon : * Certainly it is heaven 

* upon earth to have a man’s mind move in Charity, 

* reft in Providence, and turn upon the poles of 

* Truth.’ 

If Johnfon could ever be faid to be idle, now was 
the time. He had, fof nine years, been employed in 
his great work, and had iinilhed it : he had clofed the 
Rambler j and the Adventurer was clofed on him. 
He had it now in his choice to realTume fome one 
or other of thofe various literary projefls, which he 
had formed in the early part of his life, and are 
enumerated in a foregoing page of thefe memoirs $ 
•but the powers of his mind, diftended by long and 
fevere exercife, became relaxed, and required reft to 
bring them to their tone, and it was fome time before 
be could refolve on any employment, fuited to his 
abilities, that carried with it any profpe^ of pleafure, 
or hope of reward. This remifiion of his labour, 
which feemed to be no more than nature herfelf 
^led for, Johnfon, in thofe fevere audits to which 

it 
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it was his pradice to rummon himfelf, would fire* ' 
quently condemn, ftyling it a wafte of his time, and 
a mifapplication of the talents with which he was 
gratefully confcious that God had endowed him. Yet’ 
herein was he greatly miftaken ; for though Milton 
fays of the fervants of God, 

* — thoufands at his bidding fpecd, 

* And poft o’er land and ocean wtfhout reft ;* 

he adds, that 

* They alfo ferve who only ftand and wait/ 

Sonnet on his blindnefs. ‘ 

Johnfon’s intelledhial faculties could never be un* 
employed : when he was not writing he was thinking, 
and his thoughts had ever a tendency to the good of 
mankind ; and that indolence, which, in his hours of 
contrition, he cenfured as crithinal, needed little ex^ 
piation. ’ 

This reccfs from literary occupation continued/ 
however, no longer than was abfolutely neceflary. 
It has already been ihewn, that he was nov 
only a friend to fuch vehicles of literary intellU 
gence as Magazines and other epitomes of large 
works, but that he was a frequent contributor to 
them. He had occaftonally, for Cave’s Magazine, 
written the lives of Father Paul Sarpi, Boerhaave, 
the admirals Drake and Blake, Barretier, and divers 
other eminent peribns ; and alfo, fundry philological 
ellays, particularly a ftate of the controverfy between 
Croufsz and Warburton refpeftingthe ‘ ElTay on Man,* 
^nd a vilion intitled ‘ The Apotheofis of Milton.’ Cave 

being 
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being now dead, he ccafed to furntlh articles for that 
lioblication, and either voluntarily offered, or fuffered 
Jh^lelf to be retained as a writer in others of a like 
kind : accordingly, in 1 756, he wrote for ‘ The Uni- 
verfal Vifitor, or Monthly Memorialift,’ printed for 
Gardner two of three letters therein inferred, on the 
fubje&of agriculture ; and in the fame and fubfequent 
year he affumed or fubmitted to the office of a re- 
viewer, as it is called, for the publiflier of a monthly 
collection, intituled, ‘ The Literary Magazine,* of 
which one Faden, a printer, was the editor. In this 
he wrote the addrefs to the public ; alfo, reviews of the 
following books, viz. Soame Jcnyns’s free enquiry 
into the nature and origin of evil ; Dr. Blackwell’s 
Memoirs of the court of Auguftus j he wrote alfo 
therein, Obfervations on the ftate of affairs in 1756, 
and the Life of the prefent king of Pruffia ; and, Han- 
■way’s journal coming in his way, which contained in 
it a fevere cenfure of«thepradtice of tea-drinking, he 
officially, as I may fay, and with a degree of alacrity 
proportioned to his avowed love of that liquor, under- 
took to criticife the book, and refute the arguments 
of the author. 

To render this controverfy intelligible, it is neceffary 
llhould ftate the grounds on which it poceeded.— Mr. 
Jonas Hanway had, in the year 1755# undertaken and 
perforthed a journey from Portfmouth to Kingftont 
upoii Thames, through Southampton, Wiltlbire, &c, 
which, though completed in the fpace.of ei^t days, 

• ‘the wiiten in this publication were, Cliriftopher Smart, 
Rolt, Mr, Garrick, a^ Dr. Percy, now biftop of Di o- 
mote. Their papers are fignetfwith the initals of their fumames r 
AAnfou’s haw this mark * '' 
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and attended with no extraordinary circumftaticcs, was, 
it feems, in his judgment, worthy of being recorded, 
and, by means of the prcfs, rranfmitted to pofterity ; 
and accordingly he gave a relation of it to the 
public, in two o£i:avo volumes. It may be ncedlefs 
to fay,' that this work abounds with mifcellaneous 
thoughts, moral and religious, and alfo political reflec- 
tions; for of which of all his numerous produdlions 
cannot the fame be faid ? Connedted with it is ^ An 
^ lilFay on Tea, confiderpd as pernicious to health, 

‘ obftrudting indun:ry,and impoverilhing the nation, 

‘ with an account of its growth, and great confump- 
‘ tion in thefc kingdoms 

As 1 do not mean to follow this author iti the 
courfe of an argument conducted in no method, in- 
terrupted by a redundancy of foreign matter, and 
which violates every rule in logic,* I Ihall content 
myfclf with remarking, that though every one of his 

three 

^ Mr. Hanway feenis not very accurate in his ftate of the time 
hen tea was fini bi ought into England* He fd)rs, that lord 
Ailington and loid Oflbry introduced it in 1666, and that it 
vs as tlien admired as a new thing. Waller has a poem addrelled tO> 
rue queen, Maria d’Ellc, wife of James II, in 16S3, * com- 

‘ mended by her Majdly,' whereby it feems, that even then it 
w as a new thing. 

It is a qiieftion of fomc curiofity, and worthy ini^eftigaiion, what 
were the viands of a morning meal with people of condition^ for 
^which tea with its concomitants is now the fubftinne 5 and I am glad 
to be able to refolve it by the following extract from the Northum- 
brihind houfhold book, in which are contained the regolations and 
tilablifliment of the hoaftiold of Henry Algernon Percy, thcTifrh 
earl of Northuijiber.and, at his caiiles of WrefiU and Leckinfield 
in ^orkfliire, begun anno Domini *12. 

• Breakfaflis for Flesh oats. 

* Braikfallis for my Lorde and my Lady. 

* Fiirll, a loof of brede in trenchors, 2 manchetts, i quart 

A a ‘of 
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%ree aflettions may be true, he has fucceeded in the 
proof of no one of them. That tea is a luxury, and 
not a fit aliment for the poor, is implied in a farcafm 
of Swift to this purpofe, that the world muft be en- 
compafl'ed, that is to fay, by a voyage to the Eaft 
Indies for tea, and another to the Weft for fugar, 
before a walherwoman can fit down to breakfaft. 
That it is pernicious to health is difputcd by phyfi- 
cians : Quincy commends it, as an elegant and whole- 
fome beverage ; Cheyne condemns it, as prejudicial 
to the nervous fyftem. Eilhop Burnet, for many 

‘ of here, a quart of wine, halPa chyne of mutton, or clls a chync 
‘ of beif boiled. 

* Braikfifiis for the Nurcy, for my Lady Margaret, 

‘ and Mr, Yiigiam Pcicy. 

* Item, a manchet, i qiiaite of here, and 3 muton boors 

* boiled. , 

‘ Braikfaftis for my Ladys Gentylwomcn. 

* Item, a loif of houfltOld breid, a pottell of beirc, ami 3 

* muton bonys boyled, 01 ells a ptcc of beif boiled. 

* L 12. N 1 . 

* Biailcfafle for my Lorde and my Lady- 

* Fiirft, a loif of bicde in trenchers, 2 maiichcf^, a quaitof 

* bcie, a qiiait of wyne, 2 pccys of faltiifch^ 6 baconn’d honing, 

* 4 white herring or a dyfche of (proits. 

‘ Braikfaile for the Nuicy, for my Lady ^largarct, 

‘ And Maifler Ingeram Peicy. 

* Item, a manchet, a qiiaite of bere, a dykh of butter, a pccc 

* of faltfifch, a dilch ofiproits, or 3 white henying. 

‘ Braikfaile for my Ladis Geiityllwomen. 

‘ Item, a loof of brede, a pottell of here, a pece of faltfifchc, or 

* 3 white herryngc.* 


) cars, 
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years, drank fixteen large cups of it every morning, 
and ndVer complained that it did him the leaft injury. 
The two laft objedtions, that tea is an obftruftion to 
indiiftry, and that it impoverifhes the nation, are po- 
litical qucftions which 1 am not able to decide upon. 

Epiftetus fomevvhere advifes us to confider the gra- 
tification of the calls of hunger and thirft, as adbs of 
ncccfiity ; to be performed as it were by the bye, 
but by no means to be eftimated among the enjoy- 
ments of life i and by a precept n*o lefs than divine, 
we are exhorted to take no thought what we lhall eat 
or what we lhall drink. Johnfon loqjced upon the for- 
mer as a very ferious bufinefs, and enjoyed the plea* 
fures of a fplcndid table equally with moft men. It 
was, at no time of his life, pleafing to fee him at a 
meal ; the greedinefe with which he ate, his total in- 
attention to thofe among whom he was feated, and 
his profound filence in the hour of refet^ion, were cir- 
cumftancesthat at the inftant degraded him, and Ihew- 
ed him to be more a fenfualift than a philofopher. 
Moreover, he was a lover of tea to an excefs hardly 
credible-, whenever it appeared, he was almoft raving, 
and by his impatience to be ferved, his inceflant calls 
for thole ingredients which make that liquor palatable, 
and the halle with which he fwallowed it down, he 
feldom failed to make that a fatigue to every one elfe, 
which was intended as a general refrclhment. Such 
^figns of effeminacy as thefe, fuited but ill with the 
appearance of a man, who, for his bodily llrength and 
tlature, has been compared" to Polyphemus. 

This foible in Johnfon's charafter being known, 
it will excite' no wonder in the leader to be told, that 
he^readily embraced the opportunity of defending his 

A a a own 
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own pradlice, by an ex^iuicn of Hanway’s book. 
Accordingly, he began his remarks on it in the 
Literary Magazine, Number VII ; but receiving 
from this author an injunction to forbear proceeding 
in his cenfure till a fecond edition ihould appear, 
he fubmitted, though it was a prohibition that 
could neither be rcafonably impofed, nor by any 
means inforcedi yet, fuch was its effeCt, that Mr. 
Ilanvvay’s journal was not remarked on, till he had 
been allowed every advantage that could proteCt it 
from cenfure. 

Such candour^on the part of him, on whofe opinion 
perhaps many were waiting to form theirs, might 
have relieved the author from any dread of unfair 
treatment; but Johnfon, who paid all proper deference 
to good intentions, did not think this tacit indication 
of the temper in which he fat down to review Mr. 
Ilanway’s journal, fufficient : he, therefore, in refum- 
ing the difputc, promifes him, that he Ihall find no 
malignity of cenfure, and draws a very handfomc in- 
ference from the contents of his thirty-two letters, 
that he is a man whofe failings may well be pardoned 
for his virtues. 

The criticifm on this fecond edition appeared in 
the Literary Magazine, Number Xlll-f', and extends 
chiefly to Mr. Ilanvvay’s arguments againft tea and 
gin; fubjeCts which feem to have infpired him with 
fuch cnthufiallic eloquence as difdained all the rules 
of logic, and diClatcd obfervations and conclufions, 
fo incoherent and incongruous, as would have ftimu- 


* From i(;di Od. to 15 th Nov. 1756. 
f From 15th April, to 15th May, 1757. 

latcd 
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lated even thofe, who, in the main, thought with him, 
to an endeavour at correcting his judgment. 

But, in Johnfon, when writing on the qualities of 
tea, he met with an opponent on principle ; for its 
antagonift’s haired, however radical or zealous, could 
no^ exceed the love itsthampion bore it •, he deferibes 
himfelf as ‘ a hardened and fliamclcls tea-drinker, 
‘ who has, for many years, diluted his meals with 
* only the infulion of this fafcinatiiTg plant; whofe 
‘ kettle has fcarccly tiijie to cool; who, with tea 
‘ ainufes the evening, with tea folacesthe midnights, 
‘ and with tea welcomes thfe morning.’ 

'I'hat Mr. Hanway *was right in aflerting, that 
rhe practice of drinking tea is productive of harm 
among the lower clafles of people, mull certainly be 
lulmitccd; and that Johnfon was right in denying 
that it has all the poifonous f|U3lities the Journal at- 
tributes to it, experience Ihews. From what has 
been fuid on both fides, littfc can be inferred, but 
that to fomc it is noxious, and to others neutral; 
rh:\t rhol’e do wrong who perfift in the ufe of it when 
they fiini it injurious to their health, and that fuch as 
cannot afford the ncceflarlcs of life, ought not to in- 
ilulrce in its luxuries. 

At Johnfon’s candid examen, which (hould not 
have offended Mr. Hanway, as, by fubmitting his 
work to public infpeCtion, lie recognized the rightlif 
public criticifm, the latter was extremely vritated, 
and very unadvifedly drew his reviewer forth to a fe- 
cund exertion of his argumentative powers, printed 
in the fame .Magazine, yol. ii. 253, under the title of 
*, A reply to a paper in theGazetteer of May 26, 1 757;’ 
in which, with feeming contrition and mock peni- 

A a 3 tcnce. 
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tence, he rtqoefts to know hD\y he has offended, and 

deprecates the wrath he had excitedi, * There are 

* only three fubjcds,’ fays he, ♦ upon which my un- 

* lucky pen has happened to venture. Tea, the au- ' 

* tbor of the Journal, and the Foundling Hofpital. 

‘ Of the author, I unfortunately faid, that his Ih- 

* junftion wag too niagifterial. This I faid, before I 

* koew he was ;a governor of the foundlings ; but ho 

* feems inclined to punifh this failure of refpeft, as 

* the czar of MufCovy made war upon Sweden, be- 

* caufe, be w'as not treated with fufficknt honours 

* when he palfed through the country in dirguife. 

* Yet was not this irreverence, without extenuation. 

* Something was faid of the merit of meaning 

* and the journaliH; was declared to be a man whe ji 

* failings might. nJL'ell be pardonedfor his virtues. This 

* is the higheft praife which human gratitude can con- 

* fer upon human inerit, praife that would have more 

* than fatisfied Titus cr Augujius, but whichT muft 

* own to be inadequate and penurious, when offered 
‘ to the member, of an important corporation.’ 

His juftification of wh^jh^ faid of the author, he 

concludes thus : ♦ As. tbefjqurnalift, though en- 

* * thufiaftically zealous for.bts country, has, with rc- 

* gard to fmallcr things, the placid bappinefs of phi- 

* lufophical indifference, I can give him no diftur- 

* ^ance by advifing him to rehra'.n even, the love of 
‘ bis country within due limits, left it fhould fomc- 

* times fwell too bight fill the whole capacity of his 

* foul, and leave kfs room for the love of truth.’ 
Unluckily, for. Mr. Hanway'it happened, that while 

he was labouring for the genera) good, by teprobating 
the practice of drinHng tea, an inftitution from which 
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Fie derived much of his importance, was fuffering 
from want of care. Johnfon, in i vifit to the Found- 
ling hofpital, obferved, that the obje^ of the charity, 
however well provided for in Other refpedts, were, in 
the efiential point of religious knowledge, lamentably 
deficient. l‘o him, who confidered wifely that there 
was no evil from which the governors of the Found- 
ling hofpital. could refeue deferted infants, lb much 
to be dreaded as ignorance of this kmd, the anfwers 
given to his enquiries tquehing fheit improvement 
were very unfatisfadtory. Without knowing that Mr. 
Hanway was concerned in the charge, he, in his for- 
mer letter, had Hated this fadl, and followed it by fay- 
ing, that ‘ to breed up children in this manner, is to 
‘ refeue them from an early grave, that they may 

* find employment for the gibbet, from dying in in- 

* nocence, that they may perilh by their crimes * 
I'he laudable motive which induced Johnfon to 

point out this negleft, and the*juftice orhis remark, 
did not Ihield him from unmerited refentment. He 
was called on to fupport what he had advanced : his 
afU'rtion was branded with the epithet of mereMlef 
but his obfervation Bad p^duced its efFcdl : he had 
found means to have it rtprefented to one of the 
higheft names of the fociety, and a catechift was fuon 
after appointed. 

On a review of the eloquence he had been forced 

to encounter, he fays of his adverfary, ‘ Hisargu- 

‘ mentation, being fomewhat enthufiaHical, 1 cannot 

* fully comprehend, but it'feems to Hand thus. My 

* infinuations are foolilh or malicious, fince I know 

* not one of* the governors of the hofpital ; for he that 
‘ knows not the governors of the hoipital mull be 

* very foolilh or malicious. 

A a 4 
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* He has, however, fo much kindnefs for me, that 

* he advifes me to confult my own fafety when I talk 
f of corporations. I know not what the moft impor- 

* tant corporation could do, becum.ing nwnhood, \)y 

* which my'fafety is endangered. My reputation is 

* fafe, for I can prove the h & ; my quiet is fafe, for 
‘ I meant well; and for any other fafety, I' am not 

* ufed to be very folicitous. 

* I am always, forry when I fee any being labouring 

* in vain ; and, in c eturn for the journalift’s attention 

* to my fafety, I will confcfsfomc compaffion for his 
tumultuous refentment ^lin.ce all his invedtives fume 

‘ into the air, with fo little efFedt upon me, that I ftill 

* efteem him as one that has the merit of meaning welly 

* and ftill believe him to be a man vihofe failings may 

* be juftly pardoned for his virtues.' 

Whoever perufes this contrq,verfy, will be forced to 
confefs that, on the part of Johnlbn, it is condudted, 
not only with candour^but with great good humour, 
a circumftance to be remarked in all his polemical 
writings, and to be wondered at, feeing that in oral 
dirp\)tation his behaviour, was fo different, as to ex- 
pofe him to the fevered .-(f^nfurcs. His exertions 
?gainft his adverfary were play^ not hoftility ; 

* Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 

♦ Dandled the’kid.’ 

Pafadife Loft, book iv. line 343. 

By the virtuesof Mir. Hanway, which Johnfon is 
fo ready to acknowledge, we are to underftand, that 
aAive and unwearied benevolence,' which, foraferies 
of years, he has been exercifing for the benefit of 
focietjr, and by bis failings, or rather failing, for J 

know 
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know of but one he has, a propcnfitjr to writing and 
publilhing books, which, for tho;trttcncfs and inanity 
of the fentinients contained in them, oo'oiic can read. 

About the year 1 756, time had pfbdhced a change 
in the fituation of many of Jrthnfon’i friends, who 
were ufed to meet him in Ivy lane. Death had ta- 
ken from us M^GhiC} Barker went to fettle as a 
praflifing phyfician at Trowbridge ; Dyer went 
abroad; Hawkefworth was bulled in forming new 
connexions ; and I had lately ftiade one that re- 
moved from me all temptations to pafs my evenings 
from home. The confequeoce was, that our fympo- 
lium'at the King’s-head broke up, and he who had 
firft formed us into a fociety was left with fewer 
around him than were able to fupport it. 

All this while, the bookfellers, who by his own 
confclHon were his ,beft friends, had their eyes upon 
Johnfon, and refleXed with fome concern on what 
feemed to them a mifapplicatidn of his talents. The 
furniftiing magazines, reviews, and even news-papers, 
with literary intelligence, and the authors of books, 
who could hot write them for themfelves, with dedi- 
cations and prefaces, tht^’ looked on as employments 
beneath him, who had attained to fuch eminence as 
a writer; they, therefore, in the year 1756, found 
out for him fuch a one as feemed to afford a profpeX 
both of amufement and profit : this was an edition 
of Shakefpeare’s dramatic works, which, by a concur- 
rence of circumftances, was now become neceflary, 
to anfwer the increaling demand of the public for the 
writmgs of that author. 

^ Mr. Garrick, who, as every one knows, was in all 
that related to Shakefpeare an enthuiiaft, had, by the 

ftudy 
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of his principal charaders, and his own exqui> 
fite^adion, fo recommended Shakefpeare to the town, 
that the admiration of him became general even to 
afiedation; many profefling to be delighted with the 
performance and perufal of his plays, who, from 
their want of literature, and their ignorance of the 
phrafeology of the age in which they were written, 
could not be fuppofed capable of cemftruing them. 
Others there were, in whom a literary curiolity had 
been excited, by the publication of fuch editions of 
this author as tended to fettle his text,, and by a de* 
fcriptitxi of antient manners and cuftoms of living, to 
render him intelligible. The firft effay of this kind, 
worth noting, was the edition of Theobald, the de- 
feds whereof, in the lingle opinion ot Warburton, 
were fo many and great, as to render that ncceffary 
which bears his name. ^ 

The two claries of readers, here diferiminated, 
amounted to fuch a number as encouraged the bobk- 
fellers to an edition on the plan of the two former, 
and Johnfon.was the perfon, whom, of all others, 
they thought the fitteri to undertake it : the terms 
fettled between them wejre, .'that Johnlbn ihoiild 
receive for his own ufe the profits arifing from a fub- 
feription to the firri inipreffion, and that the copy- 
right riiould remain with the then porieribrs. The 
firri notification of this defign was, a propofal drawn 
up by Jphnfon, fetting forth the incorrednefs of the 
early editions, the original obfeurity and fubfequent 
corruptions of the text, the npceriity of notes, and the 
failpres of former editors. 

A .ftraoger p) Johnfon’s charader and temper would 
haye. thought, that the fiudy of an author, whofe ikill 

in 
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in the fcience of human life was fo deep, and whof* 
perfedions were fo many and various as to be above 
the reach of all praife, muft have been the moft pleaf- 
ing employment that his imagination could fug^ft, 
but it was not fo : in a vifit that he one morning 
made to me, I congratulated him on his being no*w 
engaged in a work that fuited bis genius, and that, 
requiring none of that fevere application which his 
Dictionary had condemned him to^ I doubted not 
would be executed cm q,more . — ^His anfwer was, 

* I look upon this as I did upon theDidionary : it is 

* all work, and my inducement to it is not love or 

* defire of fame, but the want of money, which is the 

‘ only motive to writing that I know of.’ Andthe 

event was evidence to me, that in this fpeech he de- 
clared his genuine fentiments ; for neither in the firrf 
place did he fet hiinfelf to colled early editions of his 
author, old plays, tranalltions of hiftories, and of the 
clalEcs, and other materials neceffary for his purpofe, 
nor could he be prevailed on to enter into that courfe 
of reading, withoutwhich itfeemed impoffible to come 
at the fenfe of his authotf. It was provoking to ail 
his friends to fee him wafts his days, his weeks, and 
his months fo long, that they feared a mental lethargy 
had feized him, out of which he would never recover. 
In this, however, they were happily deceived, for.after 
two years inadivity, they found him roufed to adioo, 
and engaged— not in the profecution of the work, for 
the completion whereof he ftood doubly bound, but 
in a new one, the furnifliing a feries of periodical 
elTays, intitlcd, and it may be thought riot impoper- 
1 ^, ‘ The Idler,’ as his motive to the employment was 
averfion to a labour he had undertaken, though in 

the 
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the execatioD, it mull be owned, it merited a better 
name. 

As Johifon was «fiverted from his work of Shake- 
ifeare, fo am 1 from my purpofe of tracing the pro- 
grcfs of it, being to relate the occurrences of nine years 
of his life before 1 can congratulate the reader on its 
appearance. 

The engagement for the Idler was with Newbery 
the bookfeller, a' m^in of a projedlng head, a good un< 
derfranding, and great integrity ; and who, by a for- 
tunate conne&ion with Dr. James, the phyfician. and 
the honed exertions of hft own induftry, became the 
fbvinder of a family. Taking advantage of that rage 
for intelligence, which the fuccrffcs of the war had 
excited, in even the lowed order of the people, he 
planned a weekly paper, which he called ‘ The Uni- 
* verfal Chronicle,’ and, as the fize of it rendered it 
ftfceptible of more matter than the occurrences, dur- 
ing the intervals of its publication, would fupply, it 
was part of his fcheme, that it Ihould contain an eflay 
or Ihort difeourfe on fuch fubjedts of morality, or of 
wit and humour, as, in former indanccs, had been 
found to engage the attention of the public. A fhare 
in the profits of this paper was Johnfon’s inducement 
to the furnilhing fuch a difeourfe, and, accordingly, 
it appeared, on Saturday the fifteenth day of April 
1758, and continued to be publilhcd on the fame 
day in every week for near two years thence fol- 
lowing. 

The prefits accruing from the fale of. this paper, 
and the fubferiptions which, from the ye,ar 1756, he 
was receiving for the edition of Shakefpeare by hiq[X 
propofed, were the <mlv known means of his fubfif- 
- tence 
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tence for a period of neat four years, and we may 
fuppofe them hardly adequate to his wants, for. upon 
finding the balance of the account for theDaftionary 
againft him, he quitted his honfe in Gough fquare. 
and took chambers in Gray's inn ; and Mrs. Williams, 
upon this removal, fixed herfelf in lodgings at a 
boarding-fehool in the neighbourhood of their former 
dwelling. 

About this time he had. from a friend who highly 
efteemed him the offer of a living, of which he might 
have rendered himfelf capable by entering into holy 
orders : it was a rediory, in a pleafant country, and 
of fuch a yearly value as might have tempted one in 
better circumftances than himfelf to accept it ; but 
he had fcruples about the duties of the minifterial 
fun£lion. that he could not, after deliberation, over* 
come. ‘ I have not,' faid he, ‘ the requifltes for the 

* office, and I cannot, in my confcience, fhear that 

* flock which I am unable to feed.’ — Upon converfing 
with him on that inability which was his reafon for 

* declining the offer, it was found to be a fufpicion of 
his patience to undergo the fatigue of catechifing and 
inftrudling a great number of poor ignorant perfbns, 
who, in religious matters, had, perhaps, every thing 
to learn. 

Thus fcrupuloufly did he think of the nature of the 
minifterial olHce, and thus did he teftify the ffneerity 
of thofe cenfures, which he would fometimespafsou 
the conduft of the generality of the clergy of his 

• Mr. Langton, of Langton in Lincolnftiire, the father of Lis 
miicU beloved friend Bennet Langton, Kfq; mentioned in the cod- 
dled to will, and hulband of the counteis dowager of llothes. 

time; 
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time ; for though, as a body of men, he held them 
in great veneration, and was ever ready to defend 
thim againft the encroachments of fome, and the re- 
proaches of others of the ignorant lairy, he exa&ed 
from all who had the cure of fouls a punftilious dif- 
charge of their duty, and held in utter deteftation 
thofe who, renouncing their garb and clerical cha. 
radter, afTedted to appear men of the world. 

He thought of Dr. Clarke, whofc fermons he valued 
above all other, that he complied too frequently with 
invitations to dine with perfons of high rank, his pa- 
rilhioners, and fpent too much of his time in cere- 
monious vifits : differing in this refpedt from his con- 
temporary Smalridge, the elegant Favonius of the 
Tatler, who, in the height of his reputation as a 
preacher, was ever ready to vifit a fick perfon in the 
moft obfeure alley of Weftminfter. 

In the beginning of the year i 7 59, and while the 
Idler continued to be *publilhed, an event happened, 
for which it might be imagined he was well prepared, 
the death of his mother, who had then attained the 
age of ninety ; but he, whofe mind had acquired no 
firmnefs by the contemplation of mortality, was as 
little able to fuftain the ihock as he would have 
been had this lofs befallen him in his nonage. It is 
■ conjedtured that, for many years before her deceafe, 
ihc derived almoft the whole of her fupport from this 
her dutiful fon, whofe filial piety was ever one of 
the mod diftinguifhable features in his charader 

* I find in his diary a note of the paynient to Mr. Allen the 
printer, of fix guineas, which he had borrowed of him, and lent 
ta his dying mother. 

Report 
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Report fays, but rather vaguely, that,, to fupply her 
necellities in her laft illnefs, he wrote and made money 
of his * Raifelas,’ a tale of his invention, .numbered 
among the beft of his writings, and publiihed in the 
fpring of 1759, a criiis that gives, credit to fueh a 
fuppofition. N’i 41 of the Idler, though it pretends 
to be a letter to the author, was written by Johnfon 
himfelf, on occalion of his mother’s death, and may 
be fuppofcd to defcribe, as truly as pathetically, his 
fentiments on the feparation of fripnds and relations. 
The fa6t, refpe&ing the writing and publiihing the 
{lory of Radelas is, that finding the Eaftern Tales 
written by himfelf in the Rambler, and by Hawkef* 
worth in the Adventurer, had been well received, he 
had been for fome time meditating a fiflitious hif> 
tory, of a greater extent than any that had appeared 
in either of thofe papers, which might ferve as a ve- 
hicle to convey to the world his fentiments of human 
life and the difpenfations of Providence, and having 
digefied his thoughts on the fubjefl, he obeyed the 
fpur of that necefiity which now prefied him, and 
fat down to compofe the tale abOvementioned, lay- 
ing the fcene of it in a couptry that he had before 
occafion to contemplate, ^ in his tranflation of Padre 
Lobo’s voyage. 

As it was written to raife money, he did not long 
delay difpofing of it ; he gave it, as I have been told, 
to Mr. Baretti, to fell to that bookfeller who would 
igive rnofl: for it, but the fum he got for it is vari- 
oufly reported. As none of his compofitions have 
been m^e applauded than this, an examen of it in 
this place tryiy be not improper, and the following 
mjiy (i^e till a better lhall appear. 


Con- 
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Confidrred as a fpecitneti of our language, it is 
.fcarcely to be paralleled ; it is written in a ftyle re- 
fined to a degree of immaculate purity, and difplays 
the whole force of turgid eloquence. 

But it was compofed at a time when no fpring like 
that in the mind of RafTelas urged his narrator ; when 
the heavy hand of affliction almoft bore him down, 
and the dread of future want haunted him. That he 
Ihould have prqduced a tale fraught with lively ima- 
gery, or that he Ihould have painted human life in 
gay colours, could not havd been expeCted : he pour- 
ed out his forrow in gloomy reflexion, and being 
deftitute of comfort himfelf, defcribed the world as 
nearly without it. 

In a work of fuch latitude as this, where nothing 
could be impertinent, he had an opportunity of divulg- 
ing his opinion on any point that he had thought on : 
he has therefore formed many converfations on topics 
that are known to have been fubjeCts of bis medita- 
tion, and has atoned for the paucity of his incidents 
by fuch difcufflons as are feldom attempted by the 
fabricators of romantic iiCtion. 

Admitting that Johnfonfpeaks in the perfon of the 
viCtor-difputant, we may, while he is unveiling the 
hearts of others, gain foine knowledge of his own. He 
has in this Abyfflnian tale given us what be calls a 
diflertation on poetry, and in it that which appears to 
me a recipe for making a poet, from which may be 
inferred what he thought the neceflary itjgredients, 
and a reference to the -paflage will tend to'co'rc^orate 
an obfervation of Mr. Garrick’s, that Johnfpn’s po- 
etical faculty was mechanical, and that what ie wrote 
came not from his heart but from his, head. Tmlac, 
3 the 
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the guide of the prince, relates to him the events of 
his life, which are — That his father was a wealthy 
merchant, but a man of uncultivated intellects, who 
left the choice of a profeffion, with very little biafs, to 
his fon. The youiig man was difgufted with trade, and 
inclined to general learning ; but finding, as he fays, 
that poetry was confidered as the highefi learning,' 
and regarded with veneration, he determined to be- 
come a poet. Ambition has feldotA effeCted fo ftu- 
pendous a work as that of implanting poetic genius ; 
but Imlac was refolved, and, if we may truft the ac- 
count of his fuccefs, his defign was not abfurd : his 
indufiry was very commendable : he read all the 
poets of Arabia and Perfia, and was able to repeat by 
memory the volumes that are fufpended in the mofque 
of Mecca : he then ranged mountains and defarts, 
for images and relemblances, and pictured on his 
mind every tree of the foreft and flower of the val- 
ley : an ample colledion drawn from rocks, palaces, 
rivulets, clouds, &c. ftored his mind, and with the 
help of ethics, languages, and fciences, the refolute 
Imlac, who, till the age of twenty, had lived in igno- 
rance, was by dint of mere induflry transformed into 
a diftinguilhed poet. 

In the courfe of Imlac’s narrative, Johnfon ani- 
madverts on the fuppofed efficacy of pilgrimages ; 
his argument decides nothing, but is conceived in 
fuch language, that none, how well acquainted foever 
with the book, will blame the infertion of it here. 

* Pilanmages, like many other afts of piety, may 
‘ be reaTonable or fupcrflitious, accordingtotheprin- 
‘clpksjupon which they arc performed. Long 
‘ journeys in fearch of truth are not commanded. 

B b * Truth, 
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* Truth, fuch as is neceifary to the regulation of 

is always found where it is honeftly fought. 

* Change of place is no natural caufe of the increafe 
‘ of piety, for it inevitably produces didipation of 
‘ mind. Yet, fince men go every day to view the 
‘ fields where great adtions have been performed, and 
‘ return with ftronger impreflSions of the event, curio- 

* fityofthe fame kind may naturally difpofe us to view 
‘ that country whence our religion had its beginning ; 

‘ and I believe no man furveys thofe awful fcenes 
‘ without fome confirmation of holy refolutions, 
‘ That the Supreme Being may be more eafily 

* propitiated in one place than in another, is the 
‘ dream of idle fuperftition ; but that fome places 
^ may operate upon our own minds in an uncommon 

* manner, is an opinion which hourly experience 

* will juftify. He who ftippofc^s that his vices may 

* be more fuccefsfully combated in Palcftine, will, 

* perhaps, find himlelf miftaken, yet he may go 
‘ thither without folly : he who thinks they will be 

* more freely pardoned, diihonours at once his reafon 

* and- religion.’ 

In a following chapter the danger of infanity is the 
fubjedl of debate ; and it cannot but excite the pity 
of all thofe who gratefully accept and enjoy Johnfon's 
endeavours to reform and inftrudt, to refledt that the 
peril he deferibes he believed impending over him. 
That he was confeious of fuperior talents will furely . 
not be imputed to vanity ; how deeply th»n mufl: he 
have been depreffed by the conftant fear thVt in one 
moment he might and probably would ,be, l^aot only 
deprived of his didinguilhed endowments, Lbut re- 
duced to a ftate little preferable, in as much £?s refpedls 

this 
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this world, to that of brutes ! He has traced the mi- 
fery of infanity from its caufe to its effed, and feems 
to afcribe it to indulgence of imagination : he ftyles 
it one of the dangers of folitude ; and perhaps to this 
dread and 'this opinion was his uncommon love of fo« 
ciety to be attributed. 

His fuperftitious ideas of the ftatc of departed fouls, 
and belief in fupernatural agency, were produced by a 
mental difeafe, as impoffible to be fhaken off as cor- 
poral pain- What it ha^ pleafed Omnipotence to in- 
flift, we need never feek to excufe ; but he has pro- 
vided againft the cavils ofthofe who cannot compre- 
hend how a wife can ever appear a weak man, by re-* 
marking, that there is a natural affinity between me- 
lancholy and fuperftition. 

Incharaiterlfing this performance, it cannot be faid, 
that it vindicates the ways of God to man. It is a 
general fatire, reprefenting mankind as eagerly purfu- 
ing what experience Ihould have taught them they 
can never obtain : it expofes the w'eaknefles even of 
their laudable affeftions and propenfities, and it re- 
folvcs the mightieft as well as the moft trivial of their 
labours into folly. 

I wiffi I were not warranted in faying, that this 
elegant work is rendered, by its moft obvious moral, 
of little benefit to the reader. We would not, in- 
deed, wifli to fee the rifirig generation fo unprofita- 
bly employed as the prince of Abyffinia ; but it is 
equally ifcnpolitic to reprefs all hope, and he who 
Ihould fluit his father’s houfc in fcarch of a profef- 
fion, and return unprovided, bccaufe he could not 
find •»r/v man pleafed with his own, would need a 
better }.;ft;fieat;uii than that Johnfon, after fpecula- 
B b 2 tively 
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tivel/ furveying vark>us modes of life, had judged 
ha^inefs unattainable, and choice ufelefs. 

But let thofe, who, reading Raflelas in the fpring 
of life, are captivated by its author's eloquence, and 
convinced by bis perfpicacious wifdom that human 
life and hopes are fuch as he has depided then>, re- 
member that he faw through the medium of adver- 
ftty. The concurrent teftimony of ages has, it is too 
true, proved, that there is no fuch thing as worldly 
felicity ; but it has never b,een proved, that, there- 
fore we are miferable. Thofe who look only here 
for bappinefs, have ever been and ever will be difap- 
pointed : it is not change of place, nor even the un- 
bounded gratification of their wiflies, that can relieve 
them ; but if they bend their attention towards the 
attainment of that felicity we are gracioufly promifed, 
they will find no fuch vacuum as dillrefled Raflelas : 
the difeharge of religious and focial duties will afford 
their faculties the occupation he wanted, and the well- 
founded expedlation of future reward will at once 
ftimulatc and fupport them. 

The tale of Raflelas was written to anfwcr a preflT- 
ing neceflity, and was fo concluded as to ;.dmit of a 
continuation ; and, in fa(^, Johnfon had meditated a 
fecond part, in which he meant to marry his hero> 
and place him in a ftate of permanent felicity : but it 
fared with this refolution as it did with that of Dr. 
Young, who, in his eftimate of human life, promifed, 
as he had given the dark, fo, in a fiiwre pub- 
lication,he would difplay the bright fideof hisifubjedl; 
he never did it, for he had found out that irhad no 
bright fide, and Johnfon had made much toe fame 
difeovery, and that in this flate of our ofiflcnce all 
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our enjoyments are fugacious, and permanent felicity 
unattainable. 

Soon after the publication of Railelas, and while he 
continued to write the Idler, Johnfon was tempted to 
engage in a enntroverfy on a fubjed with which, in 
the courfe of his fludics, he had acquired but little 
knowledge, namely, the comparative flrength of 
arches of different forms ; the occafion of it was, 
that after the paffing of the adt of parliament for 
building Black-Friars bridge, a variety of deiigns for 
it were tendered to the cotnmiflioners, who, after due 
confideration, reduced thorn to three. In two of 
thefe defigns, the conffrudfion of the arches was fe- 
micircular; in the third, <?xhibited by Mr. Mylne a 
Scotfman, it was elliptical. 

Whether Jobnfon thought that the author of this 
laft propofat, as beipg a native of North Britain, me- 
rited to be treated as an intruder, or tbat.Ke was in- 
duced by better motives to o[fi>orc his fcheme, can- 
not be determined : this, at kaft, is certain, that be 
took up the rcfolutlon before he was qualified to 
deb !te the cpieftion, for I have it from undoubted 
authority, that, in order thereto, he procured from a 
}>erfon eminently ikilled in mathematics and the prin- 
ciples of architedture, anfwers to a firing of queftions 
drawn up by himfelf, touching the comparative 
llrength of femicircular and elliptical arches. Thefe 
I myfelf have feen,, and the aofweis determine in fa- 
vour of the'femicircular. 

If the* former of the- coniideratlons above fug- 
gefted, jivas at any time, or in any degree, Johnfon’s 
motive J or oppofing Mr. Mylne, he ought to have re- 
lledled, . hat, at a period when we had no better archi- 
' B b 3 tc&s 
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teifts than Vanbrugh, Hawkfmoor James and Kent 
among us-j”, Campbell and Gibbs both Scotfmen, 
had adorned this country with fome flately and ele- 
gant edifices ; and if the latter was his inducement, 
he ihould have refledted, that his arguments were 
not his own, and fo far as regards fymmetry and 
correfpondence of parts, how little he was qualified 
to judge of fymmetry and the correfpondence of 
parts, whofc eye was never capable of compre- 
hending the dome of St. Paul’s cathedral, or the 
towers of Weftminfter-abbey. However, armed as 
he is above faid to havabcen, with reafons againft 
Mr. Mylne’s defign, he began an attack on it in a 
letter to the publilherof the Daily Gazetteer, inferred 
in that paper for thefirftday of December, 1759; and 
continued it in the fucceeding papers of the eighth 

* Vajibrugh and Hawkfmoor had Irich tdeas of beauty and 
harmony as have no arehetyjjes in the material world : the latter, 
in an eyil hour, was employed by the commiffioners for building 
fifty new churches ; as allb by a parifli in the city, St. Mary VVool- 
noth, in the re-edification of an old one, and has left hh mark lie- 
hind him in feveral parts ot this kingdom. 

f James and Kent were mere decorators, and could do little 
more than defign a faloon, a gallery, or a fereen. Kent pretended 
to hiftory-painting, but was, after painting aii altar-piece or two, 
become lb confeious of his deficiency, that he ftrove to render 
painted ftair-cales unfalliionablc, hy dividing them into compart- 
ments of ftucco, ornamented >vith groups of fruit and flov.ers, with 
ether plaftic ornaments. He had, nevertheleis, a line tafle in 
gardening, and introiiuccd that ftyle, which now prevails in this, 
kingdom, and ferves for a model to all Europe. ' 

t Campbell and Gibbs were both men of genius ; the former dc- 
figned the heft houfe in this kingdom, that at Wanfted in Effex, 
built by the earl of Caftlemain ; the latter, St. Martia s chinch, 
•find other edifices that arc an honour to his memory. . 

SUtl 
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an<l fifteenth of the fame month. To one or more 
of thefe letters, anfwers were publiflied ; in which it 
was contended, that at Florence there is abiidge that 
croffes the river Arno, of an elliptical form ; but the 
argument drawn from thence, Johnfon had refuted in 
his firft U tter, by obferving, that the liability thereof 
is fo much doubted, that carts are not permitted to pafs 
over it, and that it has Hood two hundred years without 
imitatlojv Thefe, and many ether vguments, as alfo 
the opinion of that excellent mathematician Mr.Tho- 
mas Simpfon, were not*of fufficient weight with the 
committee for building the.bridge to recommend the 
femicircular arch ; Mr. Mylne’s defign was preferred, 
and the arches are elliptical. 

I have already remarked, that Johnfon was un- 
Ikilled in the fcicnce of architedlurc, and I might 
have added, that be was a ftranger to the very rudi- 
ments of it. He could not elfe have failed to notice 
in the edifice here fpoken of,»one of the molt egre- 
gious errors that ever difgraced a ftrufture of its 
kind ; columns difproportionate in the ratio between 
their heights and their diameters. The proportion 
of a column is taken from that of the human figure, 
which, at amedjum, is in a man feftjuiodlave of the 
head, and in a woman fefquinonal. The computa- 
tion of columns by modules or diameters comes to 
much the fame, and, according to Palladio, gives, to 
one of the Doric order, the mafeuline proportion of 
eight of thofe meafurcs, and, to one of the Ionic, the 
feminine of nine. 

Proportions, thus adjullcd by nature, admit of no 
deviation; whenever that is attempted, deformity 
cnlues, as is to be feen in the ialtance before us, 
B b 4 where 
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we behold a range of Ionic columns, level, it 
is ttue, at their bafes, but riling from their due pro* 
portion at the extremities, in gradation, like the 
pipes in the front of an organ, to the central arch, 
where, inllead of the proportion of a column, they 
alTumc that of a candle 

It will perhaps be faid, that the great elevation 
of the centre-arch required this prepofterous elon- 
gation of the columns. To this it may be anfwered, 
that proportion is not to be wrefted to bye-purpofes, 
and that where beautiful forms cannot be introduced, 
they muA be given up, qnd ornament yield place to 
convenience. It is faid, that the idea of columns 
Handing on the piers of a bridge w as fuggefted by a 
defignof Piraneli, extant among his works, but with- 
out an aflercion that he alfunied the licence here re- 
probated. Should he in any inlfance be found to 
have done fo, the example of a genius, fo wildly 
magnificent as his, will weigh but little againft the 
pradtice of Palladio, Scamozzi, Vignola, and, let me 
add, the earl of Pembroke, the architedt of Weftmin- 
fter bridge, who,- in all fuch emergencies as that in- 
filled on, evaded the neceflity of violating the rules of 
their art, by rejcdling Incongruous decorations, and 
trufted to the applaufe they ihould acquire by unit- 
ing levity and convenience with liability. 

There are, it muH be acknowledged, perfons who 
are as blind to fymmetry and the beauty of forms, as 

* Columns thus dilproportionate, but in a lefs degree, are alfo 
tobe feen in the portico of the admiralty-oifice, defigned by Ripley, 
who, from a carpenter that kept a ihop, and aMb a foffee.houfe, in 
Wood-ltreet, Cheapfide, by mariying a fervant of a minifter ob- 
tained a feat at the Board of Works. ‘ 



^irhere 


others 
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others are deaf to. the harmony of according founds^ 
who deny that there are any criteria by which we can 
difcriminate beauty from deformity in one fubjed, 
and confonance frotn diflbnatace in the other, and who 
aflert, that tafte is capricious and has no fiandard, and 
that fancy is its own arbiter. Let fuch enjoy thdr 
ignorance, while we are engaged in an inved^tion 
of the principles into which the pleafures of the eye 
and ear are reiblvable. The refult ofjfuch an enquiry 
will be a thorough convidion, that all of what we 
underftand by the terras Symmetry and harmony has 
its foundation in mathematipal ratios and proportions, 
that exift in' all the modihcations of matter, and are' 
but emanations of that Power, which has ordered all 
things in number, weight, and mcafure *, 

I forbear to remark the lefler errors in the con- 
ftrudion of this edifice, fuch as the unwarrantable 
mutilation of the ’key-ftones over the arches, and 
the injudicious pofition of the entablature of the 
baluftrade : thofe I have pointed out may ferve to 
Ihew, that the great encouragements given of late to 
the arts of defign, have hitherto failed to call forth 
a genius in any degree comparable to thofe of former 
ages, Jones and Sir Chriftopher Wren ; and that the 
citizens of London, in the meridian of its glory, 
having, with a view to eternize the memory of a 
favourite minifter, ereded an edifice, in which beauty 
and fymmetry are in vain fought for, and called it by 

* Of tbefe the principal are the equal 1 to i, the fefqnialteral 
3 to 3, the fefquitertian 3 to 4, and the duple i to 2, anfwering to 
the unifon, tl]e diapente, the diatelTaron, and the diapalbo, the 
fweeteil concords in mulic. 


hit 
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^is name *, have thereby perpetuated their own difi 
and fubjedied a whole nation Co the reproach 
of'foreigners. 

Neither the writing of his Raflelas, nor the event 
of his mother’s death, nor the bridge-controverfy, 
Hopped the hand of Johnfon, nor interrupted the 
publication of the Idler } but the fale of the Univerfal 
Chronicle, the vehicle that contained it, was in fome 
degree obftrud;ed by the pradices of thofe literary 
depredators, who Hibfift by the labours of others, and 
whofe condud, with refped: to the Idler, the following 
paper, evidently drawn t^p by Johnfon, will explain. 

* London, January 5, 1759. Advertifeinent. The 

* proprietors of the paper, entituled ‘ The Idler,’ hav- 

* ing found that thofe effays are inferted in the news- 

* papers and magazines with fo little regard to juftice 

* or decency, that the Univerfal Chronicle, in which 

* they iirft appear, is not always mentioned, think it 
‘ neceflary to declare to the publilhers of thofe col- 

* legions, that however patiently they have hitherto 

* endured thefe injuries, made yet more injurious by 

* contempt, they have now determined to endure 

* them no longer. They have already feen efliiys, 

‘ for which a very large price is paid, transferred, 

* with the mod: fliamelefs rapacity, into the weekly 

* or monthly compilations, and their right, at leall 

* for the prefent, alienated from them, before they 

* could themfelvcs be faid to enjoy it. But they 

* It is called Pitt's bridge, and the buildings adjacent to it, 
Chatham-plac*. Thirty years have not palfed fince the finifliing 
it, and the whoje edifice is become fo ruinous, thut the charge of 
repairing it is eftimated at io,oool. fo that it is highly probable 
that the pafiage over it will foon be lubjefled to a toll. 

4 - 


‘ would 
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* would not willingly be thought to want tendernefs, 

* even for men by whom no tendernefs hath been 

* Ihewn. The pad is without remedy* and (hall be 

* without refentment. But thofe who have been 

* thus bufy with their fickles in the Helds of their 

* neighbours, are henceforward to take notice, that 

* the time of impunity is at an end. Whoever lhall, 

* without our leave, lay the hand of rapine upon our 
‘ papers, is to expedt that we fiiall vindicate our due, 

* by the means which judice prefctibes, and which are 

* warranted by the imnftmorial preferiptions of ho- 

* nourable trade. We lhall lay hold, in our turn, on 

* their copies, degrade them from the pomp of wide 

* margin and diffufe typography, contra^ them into 

* a narrow fpaee, and fell them at an humble price ; 

* yet not with a view of growing rich by confifeations, 

* for we think not much better of money got by pu- 

* niihment than by ’crimes ; we lhall, therefore, when 

* our lodes are repaid, give v^hat profit lhall remain 
‘ to the Magdalens ; fijr we know not who can be 

* more properly taxed for the fupport of penitent 
‘ proditutes, than proditutes in whom there yet ap- 

* pears neither penitence nor lhame.* 

He continued this paper to the extent of one hun- 
dred and three numbers, and on Saturday the fifth 
day of April 1760, clofed-it with an clTay, containing 
a folemn and very adedfing contemplation on the 
words this is the lajly in various lignifications. The 
concluding paragraph feems to have been written 
under the prefiure of that melancholy, which almod 
incefiantly alHidfed him, heightened, perhaps, by the 
approach < 5 fa feafon of the year, to Chridians the mod 
•folemn. The refiedtions, contained in it, arc very feri- 
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^s, and fi) elegantly exprefled, that in the hope that 
the perufal of it will not prove contagious to the rea> 
der* I here ^ve it at length. 

* As the laft Idler is publilhed in that iblemn week 

* which the Chriflbn world has always fet apart for 

* the examination the confcience, the review of 

* life, the extinction of earthly defires, and the reno- 

* vation of holy purpofes ; I hope that my readers are- 

* already difpofed to view every incident with feriout^ 

* ne£i, and improve it by meditation i and that when 

* they fee this feries of trifles brought to a conclufion^ 

* they will confider thaj;, by outliving the Idler,. 

* they have pafTed weeks, months, and years, which 

* are now no longer in their power ; that an end mulb 

* in time be put to every thing great as to every thing 

* little ; that to life mufl come its lafl hour, and to 

* this fyftem of being, its laft clay ; the hour at which 

* probation ceafes, and repentance will be vain, the 

* day in which every «vork of the hand, and imagi- 

* nation of the heart, (htll be brought to judgment, 

* and an everlafling futurity ihall be determined by- 

* the paft.’ 

The Idler, taken as the title of a feries of moral 
and (economical eflTays, is a defignation that imports 
little; or rather, its mod obvious meaning is a bad one* 
Johnfon was at a lofs for a’fitter, but he could hit on 
no one that had not been pre-occupied. He chc^e 
an irony, and meant that his readers fliould under- 
Hand by it jufl the reverfe of what it fignified ; and, in 
this his intention, he was in little danger of being 
miftaken, or being charged with idlenefs by any of 
thofe whom he was labouring, by all thd powers of 
reafon and eloquence, to make wifer and better. ' 

The 
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The plan and condud: of the Idler refembles fi> 
nearly that of the Rambler and the Adventurer, that 
what has been faid of each of thofe publications 
might ferve for a charader of this, faying, that, 
in this latter, admifiion is given to a greater num> 
ber of papers, calculated to entertain the mind 
with pleafing fidions, humorous charaders, and va- 
ried reprefentations of familiar life, than is to be 
found in either of the two former, the general efieft 
whereof is, delight, too foon idterrupted by their 
Ihortnefs. The fecond number of the Idler con- 
tains an invitation to correi^ndents, and it had the 
affiftance of other hands ; but I know but of three 
papers that can with certainty be faid to have been 
written by any other than Johnibn himfelf ; one of 
the three is No. 67, by Mr. Langtoh ; the other two. 
No. 76 and 79, are gn the fubjedof painting, and, in 
an evening.hour when his pencil was at reft, were 
compofed by Sir Jolhua Reynolds. And here let me 
take notice, that in the publication of the Idler, at 
leaft when it was colledted into volumes, Johnfon and 
Newbery were joint adventurers, and that they di- 
vided equally the profits arifing from the fale thereof. 

Of thefe effays, as alfo the Rambler, and thofe in 
the Adventurer which Johnfon wrote, little remains 
to be remarked, except that, notwitbftanding the 
depth of thinking which they difplay, and the ner- 
vous and elegant ftyle in which they are penned, they 
were extemporaneous compofitions, and hardly ever 
underwent a revifion * before they were fent to the 

prefs. 

Of hii facility in compolltion, and the rapidity with which he 
wrote for the prefs, here follow a few iallancet : Savage's life, coti- 

taining 
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prefs. The original manufcripts of the Rambler have 
pailed through my hands, and by the perufal of them 
I am warranted to fay, as was faid of Shakfpeare by 
the players of his time, that he never blotted out a 
line ; and I believe without the rifque of that retort 
which Ben Jonfon made to them, * Would he had 
* blotted out a thoufand !* 

Another circumftance, worthy of notice, is, that in 
the portraits of (ingular charaders, that occur in the 
papers written by'Johnfon, the painting is fo flrong 
and lively, that fome perfbns, then living, looking 
on them as refemblan<;es of themfelvcs, adlually 
charged him with an intention to render them ridicu- 
lous, and were hardly appeafed by his aflurances that 
he copied no particular fubjedt, but drew from arche- 
types which his obfervation had furniihed, and his 
imagination had improved. 

Johnfon was now become fo well known^ and had 
by the Rambler, and other of his writings, given fuch 
evidences, not only of great abilities, and of his fkill 
in human life and manners, but of a fociable and be- 
nevolent difpofition, that many became defirous of his 
acquaintance, and to this they were farther tempted 
by the charafler he had acquired of delighting in 

tailing a hundred and eighty oftavo pages, was the work of thirty- 
lix hours. ,He was wont to furnifli for the Gentleman’s Magazine 
three columns of the' Debates in an hour, written, as myfelf can at- 
tell, in a chandler that almoft any one might read. His preiace 
to * The Preceptor,’ and his ‘ Vifion ofTheodore,’ were each the 
work of one fitting, as was alfo the fii ll feventy lines of his tranf- 
lation of the tenth fatire of Juvenal, entitled, * The vanity of hu- 
* man Willies j* and what is almoft incredible, hp never red his 
Iftidlelas but in the proofs wiiich came to him from the prels for 
corredkin. 


con- 
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converfation, and being free and communicative in 
his difcourfe. He bad removed, about the beginning 
of the year 1 760, to chambers two doors down the 
Inner-Temple lane ; and I have been told by his 
neighbour at the corner, that during the time he 
dwelt there, more enquiries were made at his fliop for 
Mr. Johnfon, than for all the inhabitants put toge- 
ther of both the Inner and Middle Temple. This 
circumftance in his life leads me to mention, that 
llichardfon poUclIed, but in a leTs degree, the like 
powers of attraction, but they operated chiefly on 
young females, who, betn^defirous of inftru(9:ion in 
the duties of life, were permitted by their parents and 
friends to vifit and receive from him fuch lelTons of 
prudence as he was ever ready and well qualified to 
give them; and it is well known, that many ingenious 
young women, who j-eforted to his houfe as to an aca- 
demy for tuition, became fo improved by his conver- 
fation and his extemporary com'mentaries on his own 
writings, as afterwards to make a confidcrablc figure- 
in the literary world f. And here let me obferve, 
that the benefits of oral inftruftion, joined with the 
perufal of fuch authors as we now put into female 
hands, may be eftimated by the degree of mental im- 
provement at which the fex is at this day arrived, 
which, as Johnfon once remarked to me on receiving 
a lady’s letter, is fo great, that in that kind of compo- 
fition, we who were their teachers^ may learn of them. 

From this propenfity to difeurfive communication, 
in which Johnfon and Ri’chardfon refembled each 

See a poemln Fawkes and Woty’s ‘ Poetical Calendar,’ intitled 
‘ The Feminead,’ written by the Rev. Mr. Duncombe, late of 
Canterbury, deceaied. 


Other, 
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DthfiT, DOthmg^ mQre is to be underflood, than that 
both took pleafure ia that interchange of fentimenta 
and opinions, which renders converfation jnfiru&ive 
and delightful, for, in other refpeds, they were men 
of very indifierent endowments and tempers. Richard- 
fon being bred to a ipechanic occupation, had no 
learning, nor mote reading than was fufficient to enable 
him to form a %le eafy and intelligible, and a little 
railed above thtH of vulgar narrative. His fentiments 
were his own, .and of this he was fenfible, and alfo 
of the originaUty and importance of many of them, 
that he would ever be talking of his writings, and the 
words fentiment and fentitnentality became, not only 
a part of the cant of his fchool, but were adopted by 

fucceeding writers, and have been ufed to recommend 
to fome readers fentimental journies, fentimental let- 
ters, lentimental fermons, and a world of tralh, which, 
but for this filly epithet, would never have attra^d 
notice. '' 

Richardfon’s' converfation was of the preceptive 
kind, but it wanted the diverfity of Johnfon’s, and had 
no intermixture of wit and humour. Richardfon could 
never relate a pleafant fiory, and hardly relilh tme 
told by another : he was ever thinking of his own 
writings, and liftening to the praifes which, with an 
emulous profufion, his friends were incefifantly bellow- 
ing <Ki them, he would fcarce enter into free con- 
verfatiem with any one that he thought had not red 
* Clarifira,* or * Sir Charles Grandifon,’ and at- bell, he 
cotdd not be faid to be a companionable man 

Thofe 

f 

3^ 1 OBoe travelled with him in the Fulham ilage-coach, in which, 
at my getting iiis 1 found him feaced. 1 leamed| by fomewhat he 

faid 
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Thofe who were unacquainted with Richardfon, and 
had red his books, were led to believe, that they ex- 
hibited a pidture of his own mind, and that his temper 
and domeftic behaviour could not but correfpond with 
that refined morality which they inculcate ; bqt in this 
they were deceived. He was auftere in the govern- 
ment of his family, and iflued his orders to fome of 
his fervants in writing only. His neareft feinale rela- 
tions, in the prefence of ftrangers, wcte mutes, and 
feemed to me, in a vifit 1 once made him, to have 
been difciplined in the fchool of Ben Jonfon’s Mo- 
rofe, whofe injundtion to hh fervant was, ‘ Anfwer 
* me not but with your leg.’ In fliort, they appeared 
to have been taught to converfe'with him by figns }' 
and it was too plain to me, that on his part, the mofi: 
frequent of them were frowns and gefticulations, im- 
porting that they lho«ld leave his prefence. I have 
heard it faid, that he was what is called a nervous 
man ; and how far nervoGty, with fo good an under* 
Handing as he is allowed to have poffelied, will cxcufe 
a condudt fo oppofite to that philanthropy which he 
laboured to inculcate, I cannot fay ; his benevolence 
might perhaps have taken another dircdlion, and in 
other inftances be very ftrong ; for I was once a wit* 
nefs to his putting into the hand of Mr. Whifton the 

laid to the coachman, who he was, and made fome elTays toward 
couverfat'on, but he feemed difinclined to any. There was one 
other palfenger, who being a female, I was, in common civility, 
1 oiind to take notice of; but my m^le companion I left to indulge 
hinifelfin a reverie, which neither he nor I intermpted by the 
utterance of a finglc word, and Jaded till he was fet down at his 
hoiife on Parfon’s green. He had the conrtefy to aik us in ; but as 
our iR-quaintance had bur lately commenced, and had received but 
little iniprovemeut in our journey, the civility was declined. 

C c b;)ok- 
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bdip|{|^kr, ten guineas for the relief of one whom 
a (u^l^ accident had made a widow. 

Johnfon's mind was never occupied on trifles ; his 
fpeculations were grand and noble, his reading various 
and extenfivc, and, on fomc fubjeds, profound. As 
he profeflfed always to fpeak in the belt and moft cor- 
reft phrafe, rejeding all fuch common and vulgar 
combinations of fpcech as are in ufe only till others 
equally affedtod and infignificant are invented, his 
converfation-ftyle'bore a great refemblance to that of 
his writings, fo that, in his common difeourfe, he 
might feem to incur thej:enfare which bilhop Burnet 
calls on the lord chancellor Nottingham, of being 
too eloquent ; but fo far were his hearers from think- 
ing fo, that many wilhed for the power of retaining 
as well the colloquial form as the fubllance of his 
converfations ; and fome there were, who to that end, 
in imitation of the Colloquia Menfalia of Luther, and 
the Table-talk of Sfclden, not to fay of the books in 
ana *, as they arc called, made common-places of 
his fayings, his precepts, and his apophthegms ; but 
the Want of judgement in the feleftion of them, has 
rendered molt of the colledtions of this kind, that 1 
have ever feen, of little worth. 

Gelticular mimicry and buffoonery he hated, and 
would often huff Garrick for exercifing it in his pre- 
fence ; but of the talent of humour be had an almoll 
enviable portion. To deferibe the nature of this facul- 
ty, as he was wont to difplay it in his hours of mirth 

* Theie are the Menagiaca, Parrhafiana, Huetiana, Scalige- 
riana, Naudxana,. Patiniana, Poggiana, Tlviana, Perroniana, 
Pithaeana, Colomefiana, Surberiana, Valcfiana, and others left 
known. 

and 
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and relaxation, I muft fay,, that it was ever of that 
arch and dry kind, which lies concealed under the 
appearance of gravity, and which acquiefccs in art 
error for the purpofe of refuting its Thus, in the 
Rambler, N® i, he tells his readers, very gravely, 
that it is one among many reafOns for which he pUr- 
pofes to entertain his countrymen, that h'e hopes 
not much to tire thofe whom he lhall not happen 
to pleafe, and if he is not comnjended for the beauty 
of his wotks, to be at leaft pardoned for their brevity. 

* But whether/ adds he, * my expeftations are moft 

* fixed on pardon or ptaife, I think it rtotnecefiary to 

* difeover.’ — And in the Idlerj N® 3, he fuggefts 
confdlation againft the dread of an imaginary evil 
founded on falfe philofOphy, by admitting, that, 
though certain, it is remote. The paflage would be 
injured by contraSEibn, and I therefore give it at length* 

* Mahy philofophers imagine, that the elements 

* themfelves may in time be exhaufted'j that the fun, 

* by ftiining long, will effufe all its light ; and that 

* by the continual wade of aqueous particles, the 

* whole earth will at laft become a fandy defart. 

* 1 w'ould not advife my readers to dillurb them- 

* lelves by contriving how they lhall live without 

* light and water ; for the days of univerfal third and 

* perpetual darknefs are at a great diftance. The 

* ocean and the fun will laft our time, and we may 

* leave pofterity to Ihift for themfelves. 

* But if the ftores of nature are limited, much more 

* narrow bounds muft be fet to the modes of life ; 

* and mankind may want a Moral or amufing paper 
• * many years before they lhall be deprived of drink 

* or day -light. ' This want, which to the bufy and 

C c 2 * inventive 
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‘ ‘inventive may fecm cafily remediable by feme fub- 
' fittuce or other, the whole race of idlers will feel 
* with all the fenfibility that all fuch torpid animals 
‘ can fufler.’ 

A friend of his ufed often to vifit him, who, though 
a man of learning and great good fenfe, had a ftyle 
of converling fo peculiarly eloquent and verbofe, as 
to be fometimes unintelligible : Johnfon had a mind 
one day to give me a fpecimen of it, and afTuming 
his manner, he, in a connedted fpeech on a familiar 
fubjcA, uttered a fucceffion of fentcnces, in language 
refembltng the ftyle of mctaphyfics, but, though 
fluent, fo obfcured by parcnthefes and other involu- 
tions, that I was unable to- colleft from it a Angle 
idea. After he had for five minutes continued this 
gibberifh, he faid, * This is the manner in which 
« « « * * entertains me whenever he comes here.* 

In the fame vein of humour he once ridiculed 
Hervcy’s Meditations on a Flower-garden and other 
fubjedts, in the following extemporaneous reflections 
on a pudding ; 

‘ Let us I’erioufly tefleft on what a pudding is 

* compofed of. It is compoled of flour that once 

* waved in the golden grain, and drank the dews of 
« the morning— of milk preflTed from the fwelling 

* udder by the gentle hand of the beauteous milk- 

* maid, whofe beauty and innocence might have re- 
‘ commended a worfe draught; who, w'hilft Ihc 

* ftroked the udder, indulged no ambitious thoughts 

* of dwelling in palaces, and formed no fchemes for 

* the deftruftion of her fellow-creatures— milk which 

‘ is drawn from the cow, that ufeful animal, that eats 
< the grafsof the field, and fupplics us with that which 

* made 
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* made the greareft part of the food of that age, 

* which the poets have agreed to call golden. 

* It is made with an egg, that miracle of nature, 

* which the theoretical Burnet has compared to crea- 

* tion — an egg that contains water within ita beau- 

* tiful fmooth furface, and an unformed mafs which, 

* by the incubation of the parent, becomes a regular 

* animal, furiiifhcd with bones and iinews, and co- 

* vered with feathers. • 

* Let us confider — cag there b^ any thing wanting 

* to complete this meditation on a pudding — if more 

* is wanting, more may be found. It contains fait, 
^ which preferves the fea from putrefadion ; fait, which 

* is made the image of intelleaual execllence, con- 

* tributps to the formation of a pudding.’ 

He excelled alfo in the talent of burlefque verfifi- 
cation, apd upon oocalion of a difeourfe at. Sir Joihua 
Reynolds’s on Dr. Percy’s * Reliques of ancient Eng- 
lifli poetry,’ in which the beautiful fimplicity of many 
of the ballads therein contained was remarked with 
fome exaggeration, Johnfon contended, that what was 
called fimplicity was, in truth, inanity j and, to illuf- 
trate his argument, and ridicule that kipd of poetry, 
uttered the following impromptu : 

* As with my hat upon my head, 

‘ I walk’d along the Strand, 

* I there did meet another man, 

‘ With his hat in his hand.’' 

And it being at a tea-cOnverfation, he, addrefling 
himfelf to Mifs Reynolds, went on rhyming thus j 

* I pray thee, gentle Renny dear, 

* That thou wilt give to me. 
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* With, cream and fugar temper’d well, 

* Another dilh of tea, 

< Nor fear that I, my gentle maid^ 

* Shall long detain the cup, 

* When once unto the bottom I 

* Have dt^k the liquor up. 

* Yet hear, at laft, this mournful truths 

* Nor hear it with a frown, 

* Thou canlf not make the tea fo fad, 

< As 1 can gulp it down.* 

With thefe powers of ipftrudting and delighting 
thofc with whom heconverfed, it is no wonder that 
the acquaintance of Jobnfon was fought by many ; 
and I will not fay, either that he fet fo great a value 
on his time, as not to be acceflible to all who wilhed 
for the pleafure of it, or that his vanity was not grati- 
fied by the vifits of biihops, of courtiers, fenators, 
fcholars, travellers, and women, 

In his converfation with the lall in this enumera* 
tion, he had fuch a felicity as would put vulgar gal- 
lantry out of countenance. Of the female mind, he 
conceived a higher opinion than many mCh, and 
though he was never fufpefted of a blameable inti- 
macy with any individual of them, had agreatclleem 
fpr the fex. The defedt in his powers of fight rcn- 
' dered him totally iqfenfible to the charms of beauty ; 
but he knew that beauty was the attribute of the fex, 
and treated all women with fiich an equable compla, 
cency, as flattered every one into a belief, that Ihe had 
her fliare of that or fomc more valuable endowment. 
In his difcourfes with them, his compliments had ever 
i neat apd elegant turn ; they were PCVer diredt, but 
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always implied the merit they were intended to at- 
teft. 

In this enjoyment of himfelf and his friends, his 
engagements to, the public were forgotten : his cri- 
tical talents lay dormant, and not a^y, nor all of thofe 
who wilhed to fee his Shakefpeare, could roufe his at- 
tention to the profecution of that work ; yet was he 
ready, at the call of almoft any one, to affill, either by 
corredrion, or by a preface, or dedication, in the pub. 
lication of works not his own. Pr. Madden, fo well 
known by his premiums for the encouragement of 
Proteftant working fchools in Ireland, and other in- 
dances of beneficence in favour of that country, In 
the year 1745 publifhed a panegyrical poem on 
archbilhop Boulter ; fon^e years aft^r, being mind- 
ed to re-publi(h it, he fubmitted it to Johnfon’s 
corredion, and I found among his books a copy of 
the poem, with a note, in a fpare leaf thereof, pur- 
porting, that the author had ipade him a vjfit, and, 
for a very few remarks and alterations of jt, had 
prefented him with ten guineas. Such cafual emo- 
luments as thefe Johnfon frequently derived from 
his profeffion of an author. For the dedication to 
his prefent Majefty, of Adams's book on the Ufe of 
the Globes, he was, as himfelf informed me, gratified 
with a prefent of a very curious meteorological in- 
ftrument, of a new and ingenious conftrudion. 

About this time, as it is fuppofed, he, for fundry 
bcneficed clergymen that requefted him, corapofed 
pulpit difeourfes and foe thefe, he made no fcruple 

of 

* The praQice of preaching fermont compofed by otbert it 
become fo common, that many of the clergy foruple not tQ 
avow it, and think thcmfelves juftiSed by the authori^ of Mr. 

C c 4 Addifoo, 
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of confeffing, he was paid : his price, I am informed, 
was a moderate one, two guineas; and fuch was his no* 
tion of juflice, that having been paid, he confidercd 
them fo abfolutelv the property of the purchafcr, as 
to renounce all aaim to them. He reckoned that 
he had written about forty fermons ; but, except as 
to fome, knew not in what hands they were — ‘ I 
^ have,' faid he, ‘ been paid for them, and have no 
* right to enquire about them 

Addifon, who in one oPhia Speculators has very incaiitioufly given 
countenance thereto, and put into the mouths not only of inch 
clergymen as are mmus idonti^ but of fuch as, contrary to their 
engagement at their 01 dination,* indead of being diligent in^ are 
negligent of ^ fuch Jludm as help to the knovoledge of the feriptures^ a 
perpetual apology for ignorance and idlenefs ; for, as long as 
they chufe to fay there are better difeourfes extant, or to be 
procured, than they are able to make, the excufe will hold them ; 
and accordingly many are not aihamed to claim the benefit of it, 
who have nothing to plead but what is* an aggravation of their 
negledl ; to which it may be added, that as it is an alTumption of 
the merit of another, the ‘JiracSlice is unjud, and, as it leads to a 
belief of that which is not true, in a high degree immoral. 

^ Myfelf have heard, in the church of St. Margaret, Wedmin* 
der, fundry fermons, which I and many others judged, by the 
fcntiinepts, dyle, and method, to be of his compolitioii ; one in 
particular, Johnfon being prefent. The next vilit I made him, 
I told him that I had feen him at St. Maigaret’s on the preced. 
ing Sunday, and that it was he who then preached. He heard 
me, and did not deny either adertion, which, if either had not 
been true, he certainly would have done, lu his diary I find 
the following note : ‘ 77, Sept. ai. Concio pro Tayloro.’ 

As a contrail to the pra^ice above reprobated, and an indance 
of confeientious fediility in the difeharge of the palloral finidlion, 
1 here oppofe the example of the late Dr. Thomas Gibbons, the 
dilTcnting teacher ; who, upon a vifit I once made him, took me 
into his library, and dieted me a prefs that contained the ierj:;ions, 
ill manuscript, compofed by him, /during his iiunillry pf torty 
y^afs, an^ouqting to npar pincteeq hundred. 

I have 
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I have now brought him to the year 1 760, the 
fifty-firft of his age. He had nothing to depend or 
for fubliftence but the labour of his brain ; and that 
a])prehenfion, touching the duration of his rational 
powers, which throughout his life Eaunted him, in> 
ci-eafed the terrors of approaching age. The ac- 
ceffidh of our prefent gracious fovereign' to the 
throne, and the bounty exercifed by him to- 
wards Johnfon, difpelled this gloomy profped, 
and placed him in fuch a ftaie • of affluence as 
his utmoft induftry would hardly ever have enabled 
him to arrive at. Lord Bute was the minifter at the 
time ; and the perfon employed to notify to Johnfon 
his Majefty’s intention to reward him for his literary 
labours with a penfion of 300I. a year, was his friend 
Mr. Murphy. Upon receiving the news, Johnfon 
was in doubt what anfwer to return, being, perhaps, 
difturbed with the fefleftion, that whatever he might 
deferve from the public, he had very little claim to 
the favour of any of the defeendants of the houfe of 
Hanover ; and delired that Mr. Murphy would give 
him till next day to deliberate upon a meflage fo 
unexpeded. At the end thereof he iigniiied his will- 
ingnefs to accept it. 

It was, by Johnfon and his friends, thought fit, that 
he fhould return thanks for this diftinguifhing mark 
of the royal favour, and that lord Bute, who may be 
fuppofed to have been infirumental in procuring it, 
was the proper perfbri to convey them. Accordingly, 
he waited on his lordfhip for the piirpofe, and, being 
admitted to him,teftified his fenfe of the obligation ; 
^ut having done this, he thought he bad done 

enough. 
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|OQU^, and never after could be prevailed on to 
at bis door. 

' cHe had now fuffered hitnfelf to be enrolled in the 
liA of peniionerSy and was become obnoxious to the 
cenfures of thofe, who, looking upon a perpetual 
enmity to government and its miniflers as a proof of 
public virtue, endeavoured to have it belieyed, that 
all favours difpenfed by the crown, even when meant 
as the rewards of merit, or the encouragement of 
learning, of ingenuity, or induftry, were but the 
wages of iniquity. Jobnibn, it^ is true, had laid 
himfelf open to reproach, by his interpretation of the 
word Penfion in his DiAionary, written, it is evident, 
at a time when his political prejudices were ftronged, 
and he found himfelf in a predicament fimilar to that 
of Dr. Sherlock, who, at the Revolution, was a non 
juror to king William, but, after deliberating on his 
refufal as a cafe of confcience, took the fide that ma^e 
for bis intereft, but againft his reputation. But who, 
except the Great Searcher of Hearts, can know, that 
in the cafe of Sherlock or Jobnfon, either made a 
facrificeof his confcience ^ Or, feeing that the grant 
of Johnfon’s penfion was confefTedly unconditional, 
and bound him neither to the renunciation of any of 
bis political principles, nor the exercife of his pen in 
the defence of any fet of men or feries of meafures, 
who will have the face to fay, that his acceptance of 
it was criminal j or that it was in the power of any one 
to pervert the integrity of a man, wh,o, in the time of 
bis neceffity, had, from fcruples of his own raifing, 
declined the offer of a valuable ecclefiaflical prefer* 
ment, and thereby renounced an independent provi* 
fion for the whole of his life ? ' 

Jt 
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It is yetdi^cult, if potimpoffible, tojuftify John, 
fon, both in the interpretation given by him of the 
word Penfion, and in bis becoming a penfioner : in 
one indange or the other he was wrong, and either 
bis diferetion or Integrity mijfl: be given up ; in the 
former, he feems, in fame of hisadions, to have been 
wanting, in the latter never ; not only charity, but 
reafon, therefore, direds us in the opiniqn we are ttr 
form of an ad wbiph has drawn cenfure on his con* 
dud, and proves nothing more than that he was noe 
equally wife at all times ^ . 

The addition of three hundred pounds a year, to 
what Johnfon was able to e^tn by the ordinary excr. 
cife of his talents, raifed him to a date of comparative 
affluence, and ailbrded him the means of afflfting 
many whofe real or pretended wants ha,d formerly 
excited his compaffion. He now pradifed a rule 
which be often recommended to his friends, always 
to go abroad with a quantity of Joole money to give 
to beggars, imitating therein, though I am confident 
without intending it, that good but weak man, old- 
Mr. Whifton, whom I have feen diftributing, in the 


Some of Johnfon’s friends, and aU his enemies, would hare 
been glad had he imitated the condua of Andrew MarveU, who 
in the reign of Charles II. upon the offer of any poft under the 
government that would pleafe him, and of a thouland pounds in 
money , made him in a meffage from the king by the earl of Danby 
at a time when he wanted a guinea, refiifcd both. But Tohafoa 
had no reafon to praaife fuch fcl&denial. Mimrell, to be mateful. 
mull have deferted his principles, and acquiefoed in the meafurcs 
of a coiTupt court. Johnfon, on the contrary, was in no danger, 
dunng fuch a reign as is the prefent, of being icquited to maU a 
lacrifcce of his confcience, and, being dpu Rt lib^ty, he accepted 
tjie bounty of his fovereign. ’ y, qc wcepteq 


(Ireets 
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^ets of London, money to beggars on each hand o| 
him, till his pocket was nearly exhaufted. 

He had, early in his life, been a dabbler in phyfic, 
and laboured under fome fecret bodily infirmities that 
gave him occalion once to fay to 'me, that he knew 
not what it was to be totally free from pain. He 
now drew into a clofer intimacy with him a man, 
with whom he had been acquainted from the year 
] 746, one of the loweft pradtitioners in the art of 
healing that evet fought a livelihood by it: him he 
confulted in all that related to his health, and made 
ib neceffary to him as hardly to be able to live with- 
out him. 

The name of this perfon was Robert Levett. An 
account of him is given in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February 1785 : an earlier than that, I have now 
lying before me, in a letter from a perfon in the country 
to Johnfon, written in anfwer to” one in which he had 
defired to be informed of fome particulars refpefting 
his friend Levett, then lately deceafed. The fubllance 
of this information is as follows: 

He was born at Kirk Ella, a parifh about five miles 
diftant from Hull, and lived with his parents till 
about twenty years of age. He had acquired fome 
knowledge of the Latin language, and had a propen- 
fity to learning, which his parents not being able to 
gratify, he went to live as a fhopman with a woollen- 
draper at Hull : with him he flayed two years, during 
which time he learned from a neighbour of his mafler 
fbmewhat of the pra3:ice of phyfic : at the end thereof 
he came to London, with a view poffibly to improve 
himfelf in that profeflaon; but by fome ftrange acci- 
dent was led to purfue another courfe, and becanlc 

flcward. 
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fteward, or feme other upper fervant, to the then lord 
Cardigan[orCadogan]'; and havingfaved fomc money, 
he took a refolution to travel, and vifited France and 
Italy for the purpofe, as his letters mention, of gaining 
experience in phyfic, and, returning to London with 
a valuable library which he had collected abroad, 
placed one of his brothers apprentice' to a mathema- 
tical-inftrument maker, and provided for the educa* 
tion of another. After this he went to Baris, and, for 
improvement, attended the hofpitals ki that city. At 
the end of five years he returned to England, and tak- 
ing lodgings in the houfe of an .attorney in Northum- 
berland court, near Charing crofs, he became a prac- 
ticer of phyfic. The letter adds, that he was about 
feventy* eight at the time of his death. 

The account of Levett in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine is anonymous; I neverthelefs give it verbatim, 
and mean hereafter to infcrt a letter of Johnfon’s to 
Dr. Lawrence, notifying his death,*and ftanzas of his 

writing on that occafion. 

‘ Mr Levett, though an Englilhman by birth, bc- 

* came early in life a waiter at a coffee-houfe in Paris. 

‘ The furgeons who frequented it, finding him of an 

* inquifitive turn, and attentive to their converfation, 

* made a purfe for him, and gave him fome inftruc- 

* tions in their art. They afterwards furaiihed him 
‘ With the means of other knowledge, by procuring 

* him free admillion to fuch lectures in pharmacy 

* and anatomy as were read by 'the ableft prbfefibfs 

* of that' period. Hence his iutrodu&ion to a bufi- 

* nefs, which afforded him a contihual, though llen- 

* der maintenance. Where the middle part of his life 

* waJfpent, is uncertain. He refided/however, above 

* twenty 
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♦‘f twttrty ^ars undet the roof of Johnfon, wliO neVef 

* wiihed him » be regarded a$ an inferior, or treated 

* him like a dependent *. He breakfafted with the 

* dodtor every morning, and perhaps was feen no more 

* by him till mid-night« Much of the day was em- 

* ployed in attendance on his patients, who were 
‘ chi^y of the loweft rank of tradefmen. The re- 

* maioder of his hours he dedicated to Huiiter’S 

* le&ures, and to as many different opportunities Of 

* improvement, *33 he copld meet with on the fame 

* gratuitous conditions. “ All his medical know- 
** ledge,” faid Joh'ftfowj “ and it is not inconfldera- 
"'ble-f-j was obtained through the ear. Though he 
** boys books, he feidom looks into them, or difcovers 
** any power by which he can be fuppofed to judge 
•* of an author’s merit.” 

* Before he became a cOiiftant inmate of the DoAof ’s 
, * houfc, he married, when he was near fixty, a woman 

* of the town, who nad pcrfuadcd him (notwithftand- 

* ing their place of congrefs was a fmall-Coal Ihed iii 

* Fetter-lane) that Hie was nearly related to a man of 

* fortune, but was injurioufly kept by him out of 

* large poffcllionsi It is almoli needlefs to add, that 

* both parties were difappointed in theit views. If 

* Levett took her for an heirefs, who in time mighty 

* be rich, Ihe regarded him as a phyfician already iil 

* conflderable praftice.— Cdmpared with the marvels 

* of this tranlkdion, as Jidinfon himfelf declared 

* Dr. johafori has freqaeiitly obferved, that Levett Was indebted 
to hidv'for nothing more than boule-room, bis fhare id a penity loaf 
■t breakfitiVy and now arid then a dinner on a Shnday. 

■}■ flo had aAed for iriany years in the capacity of furge'Ai and 
apothecary to Johnfon, under the direetion of Dr. l.awrence. 

'j f wlien 
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* when relating them, the tales in the Arabian 
‘ Nights’ Entertainments feem familiar occurrences. 

* Never was infant more completely duped than our 

* hero. He had no( been married four months, be- 

* fore a writ was taken out againll; him, for debts in- 

* curred by his wife. Ue was fecreted, and hi's 

* friend then procured him a protedion from a foreign 

* minifter. In a Ihort time afterwards, fhe ran away 

* from him, and was tried, providenisally, in his opi- 

* nion, for picking pockets at thtf Old Bailey. Her 

* hufband was, with difficulty, prevented from attend- 

* ing the court, in the hope fine would be hanged. 

‘ She pleaded her own caufe, and was acquitted } a 

* reparation between this ill-ftarred couple took place; 

* and Dr. Johnfon then took Levett home, where he 

* coniinued till his death, which happened fuddenly^ 

‘ •without .pain, Jaiv 17, 1782. His vanity in fup- 

* poling that a young woman of family and fortune 

* ffiould be enamoured of him,* Df. Johnfon thought^ 

‘ deferved fome check. — As no relations of his were 

* known to Dr. Johnfon, he adyertifed for them. In 

* the courfe of a few weeks an heir at law appeared, 

‘ and afeertained his title to what eff^s the deeeafed 

* had left behind him. 

‘ Levett’s character was rendered valuable by re- 
‘ peated proofof honefty,tendernefs,and gratitude to 

* his benefactor, as well as by an unwearied diligence 

* in his profeffion. — >His (ingle failing was, atn occafi- 

* onal departure from fobriety. johnfon would ob- 

* ferve, he was, perhaps, the only man who ever be- 

* came intpxicated through motiyes of prudence. 

* He refleAed, that if he refuted the gin or brandy 

* offered him by fome of his ^tieno, he Muld have 
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* been no gainer by their cure, as they might have 

* had nothing elfe to beftow on him. This habit of 

* taking a fee, in whatever lhape it was exhibited, 

* could not be put off by advice or admonition of 

* any kind. He would fwallovv w'hat he did not 
‘ like, nay, what he knew w'ould injure him, rather 
‘ than go home with an idea, that his Ikill had been 
“ exerted without recompenfe. “ Had (faid Johnfon) 

all his patients^raalicioufly combined to reward him 
** with meat and ftrpng liquors inftead of money, he 
would either have burft, ’like the dragon in the 
** Apocrypha, through repletion, or been fcorchcd 
up, like Portia, by fwallowing fire.” But let not 

* from hence an imputation of rapacioufnefs be fixed 

* upon him. Though he took all that was offered 

* him, he demanded nothing from the poor, nor vvas 

* known in any inftance to have enforced the pay- 

* ment of even what was juftly his due. 

* His perfon vvas mkldle-fized and thin ; his vifage 

* fwarthy, adufl: and corrugated. His converfation, 

* except on profcffional fubjefts, barren. When in 

* defliabille, he might have been mittaken for an al- 
‘ chemift, whofc complexion had been hurt by the 

* fumes of the crucible, and whofe clothes had fuffer- 

* ed from the fparks of the furnace. 

* Such was Levett, whofe whimfical frailty, if 

* weighed againft his good and ufeful qualities, was 

A floating atom, duft that falls unheeded 
“ Into the adverfe fcale, nor lhakes the balance.” 

Irene. 

To this charaSer I here add as a fupplement to 
it, a diilum of Johnfon refpedting Levett, viz. that 
his external appear^ce and behaviour were fuch, 
that he difgufted the rich, and terrified the poor. 

4 But 
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But notwithHanding all thefe of!i 
Johnfon, whofe credulity in fome 
great as his incredulity in others, conceived o^^'bim 
as of a fleilful medical profeffor, and thought himfelf 
happy in having fo near his perfon one vtrho Was to 
him, not folely a phyfician, a furgeon, or an apothe* 
cary, but ail. In extraordinary cafes he, however, 
availed himfelf of the afHftance of his valued friend 
Dr. Lawrence, a man of whom, in refped: of his piety, 
learning, and Ikill in his profefBon, it may almoft 
be fald, the world was not worthy, inafmuch as it 
fuffered his talents, for the whole of his life, to re- 
main, in a great meafure, unemployed, and himfelf to 
end his days in forrow and obfeurity. 

Of this perfon, with whom I was for many years 
acquainted, but who is now no more, gratitude for 
the b'^nefits which tjiyfelf and one moft dear to me 
have derived from his ikill and attention, obliges me 
to fpeak with reverence and refj^edt. He was a native 
of Weftminfter,and having ended hisftudiesat Oxford, 
came to London about the year 1 734, at which time 
Dr. Frank Nicholls had attained great reputation for 
ikill in anatomy. To complete them, he became a pu- 
pil of bis, in that branch of medical fcience, and upon 
Nicholls*sdifcontinuing to rediuedtures therein, which 
he had for feveral years done with great applaufe, Df. 
Lawrence took them up, and had many hearers, till 
Hunter, a furgeon, arrived from Scotland, who, fet- 
tling in London, became his rival in t^e fame pradice, 
and having the advantage of Dr. Lawrence, in his 
manner of enunciating, together with the aififtance 
and fupport’of all bis countrymen* in this kingdom, 
and, moreover, being a man whofe ikill in his art was 

D d e^usl 
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to)us pKtenfions, he became a favourite with 
if^leadiilg men in the pradtice of phyfic, and in a 
few winters drew to him fuch a refort of pupils, as in- 
duced Dr. Lawrence to give up ledturing, and betake 
himfelf to the general exercife of his profefiion. 

In his endeavours to attain to eminence, it was his 
misfortune to fail : he was above thofe arts by which 
popularity is acquired, and had befides fomc perfonal 
defers and habits which flood in his way ; a vacuity of 
countenance very unfavourable to an opinion of his 
learning or fagacity, and certain convuliive motions 
of the head and features that gave pain to the behold- 
ers, and drew off attention to all that he faid 

He delighted much in naval architefture, and was 
able with his own hands, and a variety of tools of his 
own contrivance, to form a model of a fliip of war of 
any rate ; firft framing it with ribs and fuch other 
timbers as are requiflte in a Ihip for fervicc, and 
afterwards covering it with planks of the thicknefs of 
a half-crown piece, and the breadth of about an inch, 
which he fattened to the ribs with wooden pins of a 
proportionable hze, and in this manner of working he 
completed many fuch models, elegantly wrought and 
moft beautiful in their forms. He was alfo a lover of 
muiic, and was able to play bis part in concert on 

' ♦ It will haitlly be believed, how much fuch particularities as 
thefe obftrud the progrels of one who is to make his way in a 
profeffion : a {lanunerhig, or a bad articulation, fpoil an orator, 
apd a dilkaiiing ap|^arance hurts a phyiician. Pemberton, the 
QreihaiU profeffor, agreat man in his time, was configned to indi- 
gence, by a habit of diflortin^ the mulcles of his face, which was 
ttMOPie irrefiilible. 
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the violoncello * till hindered by deafnefs, a diforder 
that came upon him about the middle of his life, 
and at length drove him to feck a retreat from the 
%vorld and all its cares at Canterbury, where, about 
the year 1 783, he died. To confole him utider fome 
family difappointments, Johnfon addrefled to hitn a 
fine Latin ode, which is inferred in his works. 

He wrote the life of his friend Dr. Nicholls, in very 
elegant Latin, but it was never publilhed ; bis foie 
dcfign in printing it being to gratify thofe of bis own 
profeffion In the fame language, he wrote the Life of 
Dr. William Harvey, prefixed to an edition of his 
works, publilhed by tne College of Phyficians in 
1 766, in one volume 410. 

The linccrc and lading friendfhip that fubfided 
between Johnfon and Levett, may ferve to Ihew, that 
although a fimilarity of difpolitions and qualities has 
a tendency to beget affeftion,oj Ibmething very nearly 
rcfembling it, it may be contrafted and fubfift where 
this inducement is wanting ; for hardly were ever two 
men lefs like each other, in this refpedt, thait were they. 
Levett had not an underftanding capable of compre- 
hending the talents of Johnfon : the mind of John- 
fun was therefore, as to him, a blank } and Johnfon, 

* had a younger brother named Charles ^ afolicitor of great 
practice, who alio played on the violoncello^ and, having b^n a 
pupil on that inftrument, of Caporale, was the beft performer on it 
of any gentleman in England. About the year j 740, I Was ufed 
to meet both the brothers at a tavern in Gracechurch-ibreet, 
here was a private concert, to which none but fuch as could 
join in ie were admitted. Many of thofe who frc<^iiedted It were 
great mailers,* namely, Mi> Stanley, who played the firft violiof 
the above Sig. Caporale, Vincent the hautboy player, and Bali* 
< ourt, who performed on the German flute i the rell were organifti 
ard genrlemeu pei farmers. 

D d 2 had 
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had the. eye of his mind been more penetrating than I': 
was. Could not difcerti, what did not an', p.^r- 
ticulars in Levett’s charafter that at all refeml hi,J 
Own. He had no learning, and confequentiy Vvas an 
linfit companion for a learned man ; and though it 
rhay be faid, that having lived feme years abroad, he 
mtift have feen and remarked many things that would 
have afforded entertainment in the relation, this 
advantage was counterbalanced by an utter inability 
for continued conveifation, taciturnity being one of 
the moft obvious features in his charaflier : the con- 
fideration of all which particulars almofl impels me 
to fay, that Lcvett admired Johnfon bccaufe others 
admired him, and that Johnfon in pity loved Levctt, 
hecaufe few others could find any thing in him to love. 

T^ndherel cannot forbear remarking, that, almofl; 
throughout his life, poverty and,difireffed circum- 
ilanccs ftcmcd to be the ftrongeft of all recommenda- 
tions to his favour; When afked by one of his moft inti- 
mate friends, how he could bear to be furrounded by 
fuch neceffitous and undeferving people as he had 
about him, his anfwer was, ‘ If I did not alfift them 
* lio one elfe would, and they muft be loft for want.’ 
Among many others whom he thus patronized, was a 
worthlefs fellow,' a dancing-mafter by profelfion, and 
an aififtant in teaching to the famous Noverre the 
favourite of Mr. G^irrick. This qjan, notwithftanding 
the nature of his employment, which was a genteel 
one, and led to ho fuch, connexions, delighted in the 
company and converfation of marlhal’s-court attornics, 
and of bailiffs and their followers, and others of a lower 
clafs,iharpers and fwindlcrs, who, when they had made 
.him drunk, would get. him to fign notes and engage-' 
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menrs of various kinds, which, he not being able to 
difchargc, they had him arrefted upon, and this was 
fb frequently the cafe, that much of his time was 
pafled in confinement. His wife, through Mrs. Wil- 
liams, got at Tohnfon, arid told him her tale, which 
was, that her huiband was, at that inftant, detained for 
a fmall debt in a fpunging-houfe; and he conceiving 
it to be a piteous one, and an additional proof that 
in human life the evil accidents outnumber the good, 
font her to me for advice. I Ijeard her ftory, and 
learned from it, that all the merit of the fellow lay in 
his heels, that he had ncitljer principle nor diferetion, 
and, in Ihort, was a cully, the dupe of every one that 
would make him drunk. I therefore difmilTed her 
with a meflage to Johnfon to. this effed ; that her 
hufband made it impofiible for his friends to help l\im, 
and muft fubinit to his deftiny. When I next faw 
Johnfon, I told him that there feemed to be as exafla 
fitnefs between the charadter of this man and his aflb- 
ciates, as is between the web of a fpider and the wings 
of a fly, and I could not but think he was born to be 
cheated. Johnfon feemed to acquiefee in my opinion ; 
but I believe, before that, had fet him at liberty by 
paying the debt. 

Another of Johnfon's diftrefled friends was Mr.. 
Edmund Southwell, a younger brother of Thomas 
lord Southwell, of the kingdom of Ireland. This gen- 
tleman, having no patrimony, was, in his younger 
days, a cornet of horfe; but having in a duel, into 
which he was forced, flain his antagonifl, he quitted 
the fervice, and trufted to Providence for a fupport. 
He was a than of woiMerful parts,' , of lively and en- 
tertaining cohverfation, and well acquainted with the 
D d 3 world; 
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world i he was alfo a brother in afBiftlon with John- 
fon, that is to fay, he laboured under a depreffion of 
mind, occafioncd by the mifadventure above-men- 
tioned, that often approached to infanity. Being 
without employment^ his pradtice was to wander 
about the llreets of London, and call in at fuch 
cofiee-houfes, for inftande, the Smyrna and Cocoa- 
tree in Pall-Mall, and Child’s and Batfon’s in the 
city, as were frequented by men of intelligence, or 
where any thing like, converfation was going forward : 
in thefe he found means to make friends, from whom 
he derived a precarious fup^>ort. In the city he was 
fo well known, and fo.much beloved and pitied, 
that many, by private donations, relieved his wants. 
In particular. Sir Robert Ladbroke, an alderman 
thereof, and a man of opulence, made him frequent 
prefents of money to fupply his neceffitics; and Mr. 
Bates, the mafter of the Qiieeh’s-arms tavern in 
St. Paul’s church-yardi, fufFered him, as often as he 
pleafed, to add to an ideal account fubfilling between 
them, the expence of a dinner, A gentleman of great 
Worth in the city, who knew and pitied his dilfreires, 
procured, , unknown to him, from a lady famous for 
her beneficence, a penfion of a hundred pounds a 
year, which he lived but a few years to receive. 

•Johnfon was a great lover of penitents, and of all 
fuch men as, in their converfation, made profeflions 
of piety : of this man' he would fay, that he was one 
of the moil pious of ^U; his acquaintance, but in this, 
as he frequently was in the judgment he formed of 
others, he was miibiken. It is poflible that South- 
well might , , in his converfatio^ exprefs fuch fenti- 
ments of religion- and moral ooligation, as ferved to 

Ihew 
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Ihew that he was not an infidel, but he feldom went 
fober to-bed, and as feldotn rofe from it before 
noon. 

He was alfo an admirer of fuch as he thought 
well-bred men. What was his jiotion of good breed- 
ing i could never learn. If it was not courtefy and 
affability, it could to him be. nothing { for he was an 
incompetent judge qf graceful attitudes and motions, 
and of the ritual of behaviour. Of lord Southwell, 
the brother of the above perfon, and of Tom Hervey, 
a profligate, worthlefsanan, th4 author of the letter 
to Sir Thomas Kanmer, and who bad nothing in 
his external appearance that could in the leafl: re- 
commend him* he was ufed to fay, they were each 
of them a model for the firfl: man of quality in 
the kingdom. In this method of eftimating beha- 
viour, he feemed to think that good breeding is 
a faculty, which, 'like fencing, dancing, and other 
bodily exercifes, mull be learned before they can be 
pradlifed ; whereas, it is obvious, that this quality is 
nothing more than artificial benevolence, and that 
politenefs, whigh it is the employment of the in- 
llrutffors of youth to teach, i»but a fubflitute for tbofe 
difpoficions of mind, which, whoever pofleffes, and 
takes care to cultivate, will have, very little need 
of foreign alEftance in the forming of his man- 
ners. 

He once mentioned to me a faying of Dr. 
Nicholls, and highly commended.. it> viz. that it 
was a point of wifdom to form intimacies, and to 
choofe for our friends only perfons of known worth 
and integgity ; and that to do fo had been the rule of 
his life. It is, therefore, dilEculc to account for the 
D d 4 condiift 
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Gond^S: of Johnfon in tht choice of many of his 
ailbGiates,, and particularly of thofe who, when his’ 
cifciiimftances became eafy, he fuffered to intrude 
on him. Of thefe he had fome at bed and board, 
who had elbowed through the world, and fubfifted 

lying, begging, and ihifting ; all which he knew, 
but feemed to think never the worfe of them. In- 
his endeavours to promote the interefts of people of 
this clafs, he, in fome inftances, went fuch lengths as 
were hardly confiftent with that integrity, which he 
manifefted on all otlier occafions ; for he would fre- 
quently, by letters, recommend thofe to credit, who 
could obtain it by no other means, and thereby en-- 
abled them to contraft debts which he had good rca- 
fon to fufpeft, if they ever could, they never would 
pay. 

Thefe connections expofed him to trouble and in- 
ceflant folicitation, which he bore well enough j but 
his inmates were enemies to his peace, and occafioned 
him great difquiet ; the jealoufy tliat fubfifted among 
them rendered his dwelling irkfome to him, and he; 
feldom approached it, after an evening’s converfatioh 
abroad, but with the dread of finding it a feene of 
difeord, and of having his ears filled with the com- 
plaints of >4rs. Williams of Frank’s negleft of his 
duty and inattention to the interefts of his mafter, 
and of Frank again ft Mrs. Williams, for the autho- 
rity Ihe affumed over him, and exercifed with an un- 
warrantable fevefily. Even thofe intruders who had 
taken Ihelter under hjs roof, and who, in his abfence 
from home, brought thither their children, found 
caufc to murmur ; their provifion of food was fcanty, 
or their dinners ill drefled j all which he chofe to en4 
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dure rather than put an end to their clamours; hy rid- 
ding his houfe of fuch thanklefs and troublefomh 
gUefts. Nay; fo' infenfible was he of the ingrati- 
tude of thdfe whom he fuffered thus to hang on him, 
and among whom he may be laid to have divided ad . 
income which was little more thati fufficient for his 
own fupport, that he would fubmit to reproach and 
perfonal affront from fome of them ; even Levett 
would foinetimes infult him, and Mas Willhtms,' in 
her paroxylms of rage; has been kpown to drive him' 
from her prefence. * ' ■ • . 

Who, that refledts on Jphnfon’a pufillanimity in 
thele inftanecs, can leconcile it to that fpirit which' 
promi red him, or with thofe endowments which ena- 
bled him to maintain a fuperiorityover all with whoni 
he conveiTcd ? or to thatfeeming ferocity of temperthaC 
gave occafion to fome to confider him as an animal not 
to be approached without terror ? or account for the 
inconfiftency above noted, other\Vife than by refolvihg 
it into thofe principles that dilated patience, under 
all the provocations of a female tongue, to Socrates ? 
In truth, there was more afperity'ih his manner of 
cxprefEon than in his natural difpbfition ; for 1 have 
heard that, in many inllances, and in fome with tears' 
in his eyes, he has apologized to thofe whom he had 
offetided by contradiction or rougbnefs of behaviour. 

' To this inconfiftency of character it muft be im- 
puted, that he failed to attraCt reverence and refpeA 
from thofe who lived in greateft intimacy with him. 
There was wanting in his conduCt and behaviour that 
dignity which refults froma regular and orderly courfc 
of action, and by an icrefiftible , power commands 
cttcem. He could not be faid to be a ftayed man, 

nor 
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a^r *to have adjufied in his mind the balance of 
TGtfon and pailion, as to give occailon to fay, what; 
may be obferved of fomc men, that all they do is 
jujft, fit, and right ; and although he was ftridt, and 
evep pundlilious, in the pradtice of the great du- 
ties of iporality, he trufted but little to his domefiic 
condu^, to his method of employing his time, and 
goyerning his family, for the good opinion he 
wti^d the world to entertain of him, but, in thefe 
particul^rst gave, way to the loye of eafe, and to 
felf-indulgence, little regarding, in his own practice, 
tbofe cotmftls of prudence, . thole oeconomical max- 
3ttd~thofe re^eftions on the Ihortnefs of human 
life, with which his writings abound. To a lady, who 
a great defire to increafe her acquaintance 
with authors, conceiving that more plight be kanied 
from their converfation and manner of living, than 
ircKn their works— Madanr,’ laid he, * the. bell part 

* of an author will aKvays be found \n his writings.'’ — 
And .to a perfon, who once faid he paid little regard 
to thole writers on religion o.r morality, whofe pradlice 
correfponded not with their precepts, he imputed a 
want of knowledge of mankind, faying, it was grofs 
ignorance in him not to knowjt^at good principles and 
an irregular life were confiftent with each other. 

■ This was a fecret which, without much mifcAief, 
might have been revealed in converfation, but Jobn- 
fiin. has thought fit. to fend it abroad in the fourteenth 
number of the Rambler, with this apology : 

* We arenot to wonder that moll fail, amidft tu- 

* mult, andfhares, and dangers, in the obfervance of 
f'th;pjtq . precepts which they lay down- in folitude, 

* fafi^y, and tranquillity, with a mind unbiafled, and 

* with liberty unoblirufted. It is the condition bf^ 

‘ our j 
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*- pur prefent Hate to fee more than we can attain 

< the exadteft vigilance and caution can never mam> 

« tain a fingle day of innocence, mtich lels can the 

* utmoft efforts of incorporated mind reaplt ^e (ujtix 

* mits of fpeculative virtue.’ 

He farther fays, * it is recorded of Sit Matthew 
‘ Hale, that he, for a long time, concealed the con- 
‘ fecration of himfelf to the ftrider duties of religion* 

* left, by fome fictitious and fhameful aftion* he 
» Ihould bring piety into difgrace f;* and upon tbi$ 
his condudl he fuggefts, tlfat ‘ it may be prudent for 

< a writer, who apprehends that he ihall not enforce 

* his own maxims by his domeftic chara&er, to con- 

* ceal his name that he may not injure them.* 

In this palTage, Johnfon fccms to prepare bia rea- 
ders for that contrariery which is often obferved be-- 
tween the lives of authors and their writings, or, 
which is much the lame, between perceptive and 
pradlical wifdom and virtue, as if they were fcarcely 
conliftcnt with each other ; whereas, bad his acquain- 
tance lain, at this time, as in tli£ latter part Of hialife 
it did, with perfons of rank ana condition, he might 

* This kind of timidity furely ffanda in need of fome excule ; 
for what would become of the world were all reH|^oiu men fub^ 
jeited by the fame fear ? or how would that precept be eibeyed, 
which requires us to let our light fo Ihioe, as that men may fee 
our good works ? Men in confpicuous flationB of life, and, iapw- 
ticular, magiftrates, are under the flroageft obligatioos to Avour 
and fupport the cauieof religion, fo it be done without oflentation. 
And in piivate life our duty leqniret, tluit the £»r of being 
thought weak or iuperiiitious ihould never deter, us from making 
an open profedion of our fuith. He, that in bjjs iludy affeds to 
be found with a,Bible before him, may l>e. jiifijy fjiipeAed.of hy* 
pocrify ; but he that, upon the approach of a friend, conveys h; 
away, is guilty of meannefs, and, of the twn, the glieatcr 
^ninal. 
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lUIjirft fonhed different notions on the fubjeft, and been 
^IfllHhced/ that all ages, and even the prefent, have 
•Iferded examples of men, in whom learning and 
^ts, and even wit, were but auxiliaries to qualities 
iiore eftimable *. '■ 

/ ’ f ' . f ^ • * 

The above facts and obfervations are meant to flicw 
fome of the moft confpicuous features and foibles in 
Johhfon’s charadfer, and go to prove, not only that 
his ferocity not fo terrific, as that any one endued 
fiilith temper, and di|pored to moderation and fci bcar- 


• BUtop Taylor and. lord .(^larendpn were both men of learning 
9l)d parts, teacners of wifdoxn, and exemplary in their lives ; the 
£une maybe faid of lord chancellor Hardwicke and biftiop Hoad- 
!y ; the two latter, over arid above their other great endowments, 
Jketc claffichl fchblars, and, what is more, they wrote verles ; yet 
were they eminent for*thcir ftill in all the concerns of human life. 
Of the fagadty of the laft, I am able to relate a fa(ft which the bi- 
ihop himielf told me. A man of the name of Fournier, a clergyman 
and a j^p^lyte from the ^omifh church, had, upon a franked cover 
with the bifliop’s name to it, forged a proinilTory note for 88co 1. 
The bShop brought a bill in chancery for a difcovcry of the con- 
fideiBttoo'of the pretended note, upon which, the defendant, with 
a view to. entrap him, fent it by his wife to the bifliop, with a per- 
midion for him, , if he pleafed, to burn it. The paper w^as of u 
Angular form, and had on it the inarks of fevcral folds, the ap- 
pearance cf a rafure of the word free^ and was, upon the face of 
it, in many other iefpe^ls, extremely fufpicioiis ; but the bifliop, 
ieelng the fnare that was laid for him, and with a view that thefe 
evidences of forgery fhould for ever remain with the note, firflr 
made a memorandum of thefe feveral particulars, and then, with 
great temper, returned it to the woman. Had he deftroyed the 
note as he was authorifed, and as almoft any man elfc, knowing it 
to be a forgefy, WOuld have done, the cvidctitia ret had bceri 
loil, and the defendant had been in a better condition than he 
ever could be while the note exifted. At the heasing of the caufe, 
tht note, upon the face of it, was condemned, and the bifliop^fe- 
ciB’ed againlt demand of payment* 

ance,^ 
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ance, might not only withftand, but overcome it, but 
that he had a natural imbecillity about him^ atifing 
from humanity and pity to the Aifieriiigs i^ his fellow- 
creatures, that was prejudicial to his interefts; and alfo, 
that he neither fought nor expeded praife for thbfe ads 
of beneficence which he was daily performing, nor 
looked for any retribution from thofewhowwe nourilb- 
cd by his bounty. Indeed, they were fuch creatures as 
were incapable of being awed by a fenfe of his worth, 
or of difeerning the motives that aduafed him t they 
were people of the lowed an^vulgareft minds *, whoitil 
idlcnefs had made poor, and liberality impudent, and 
what is to be expeded from fuch, is known to all that 
are, in the flighted degree, acquainted with the world. 

The hiftory of learning furnifhes us with many ex- 
amples of men who have deviated from the fiudy of 
polite literature to that of the hermetic fcience, or, in 
plainer Englifti, to that fublimer chemiflry which leads 
to tlie tranfmutation of metals ; and thofe who may 
have heard that Johnfon exercifed himfelf in chemical 
procefles, may perhaps think, that his view therein 
was fuddcnly to become the pofleflbr of immenle 
riches ; but 1 am able to obviate this fulpicion, and 
afl'urc them, that his motive thereto was only curio- 
fity, and his end mere amufement. At the time.be 
frequented the club in Ivy lane. Dyer was going 
through a courfe of chemiftry under Dr. Pemberton, 
of -Grcfliam college, and would fometimes give us 
fuch deferiptions of procefles as were very entertain- 

* Of fuch, lord Bacon obferves, that ‘ the lowed tdrtues draw 
‘ praife ftotn them, the middle work in them aftonilhment and 
‘ admiration ; btft of the higher virtues they havg no fenfe or 

perceiving.’ Effay on Praife. 
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apg, .^ifticvilarlf to Johnfon, who would liften to 
Aem attentively. We may fuppofe, that, in the 
courle of his reading, he had acquired fome know- 
ledge of the theory of the att, and that he wiihed fot 
an opportunity of reducing that knowledge into 
prance : he thought that time now come, and though 
he had no fitter an apartment for a laboratory than 
the garret over his chambers in the Inner Temple, 
he furniihed tjiat with an alembic, with retorts, re^ 
ceivers, and othe^ veffels adapted to the cheapeft and 
leaft operofe proceflcs. What his aims were, at firft, 
I know nor, having forgotten the account he once 
gave me of the earlieft of his chemical operations ; 
but I have fince learned, that they dwindled down 
to mere diftillation, and that from fubftances of the 
fimpleft and coarfeft fort, namely, peppermint, and 
the dregs of ftrong beer, from the latter whereof he 
was able to extract a ftrong but very naufeous fpirit, 
which all might fmell, but few chofe to tafte. 

' ’‘ Johnfon had now confiderably extended the circle 
of his acquuntance, and added to the number of his 
friends fundry perfons of diftinguilhed eminence : 
-among them were. Sir Jofhua Reynolds, Mr. Edmund 
Burke, Mr. Beauclerk, and Mr. Langton. With 
thefe he palled much of his time, and was defirous of 
being ftill clofer connected. How much he delighted 
th convivial meetings, how he loved converfation, and 
How fenfibly he felt the attractions of a tavern, has 
aireatty been mentioned ; and it was but a natural 
confequence of thefe difpoiitions, that he Ihould wifh 
.fer frequent oppditunities of indulging them in a way 
that' would free him from domeftic relftraints, from 
the obfervance of hours, and a conformity to the te- 
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gimen of families. A tavern was the place fiJt thefe 
enjoyments, and a weekly club was inftituted for his 
gratification and the mutual entertainment and delight 
of its feveral members. The firft movers in this aflb- 
ciation were Johnlbn and Sir Jofiiua Reynolds : die 
I’.umber of perfons included in it Was nine : the plaCe 
©f meeting was the T urk’s>head in Gerard-ftreet : the 
day Monday in every week, and the hour of aflembling 
feven in the evening. To this aflbciation 1 had the 
honour of being invited. The m^bers were^ 

Johnfon, Mr. Topham Beauclerk,. 

Sir Joihua Reynolds, Mr. Bennet Langton, 

M r. Ed mund Burke, Mr. Anthony Chamier, and 

Chrift.NugentjM.D. Myfelf. 

Oliver Goldfmith, M. B. 

As fonie of the pCVfons above-mentioned are hap- 
pily yet living, and are too eminently known, to re- 
ceive honour from any thing I am able to fay of 
them, I lhall content myfelf with giving the eba* 
ra<fters of fuch of them as are now no more. 

Dr. Nugent was a phyfician, of the Romilh com- 
munion, and rifing into practice with perlbns of 
that perfuafion. He was an ingenious, fenfible, and 
learned man, of eafy converfation, and elegant man-' 
ners. Johnfon had a high opinion of him, and al- 
ways fpokc of him in terms of great refpedt. 

Goldfmith is well known by his writings to have 
been a man of genius and of very fine parts ; but of 
his charafter and general deportment, it is the hardeft 
talk any one can undertake to give a defeription. 
J, will, however, attempt it, trufting to be excufed 

iff 
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if, in tFt fpiric of a futhful hiftorlan, I record as well 
3 u 8 fingularities as his merits. 

There are certain memoirs of him extant, from 
which we learn, that his inclination, co-operating 
with his fortunes, which were but fcanty, led him 
into a courfe of life little differing from vagrancy, 
that deprived him of the benefits of regular ftudy : 
it however gratified his humour, fiored his mind with 
ideas and fotn&knowledge, which, when he became 
fettled, he imp'royed by various reading ; yet, to all 
the graces of urbanity he was a ftranger. With the 
greatefi; pretenfions to pplilhed manners he was rude, 
and, when he mofi: meant the contrary, abfurd. He 
affeded Johnfon’s ftyle and manner of converfatiun, 
and, when he had uttered, as he often would, a 
laboured fentence, fo tumid as to be fcarce intel- 
ligible, would alk, if that was not truly Johnfonian $ 
yet he loved not Johnfon, but rather envied him for 
his parts j and once Untreated a friend to defill from 
praifing him, * for in doing fo,’ faid he, * you harrow 
* up my very foul.* 

He had fome wit, but no humour, and never told 
a ftory but he fpoiled it. The following anecdotes 
will convey fome idea of the ffyle and manner of his 
converfation : 

He was ufed to fay he could play on the Germaa- 
flute as well as moft men at other times, as well 
as any man living; and in his poem of the Traveller, 
has hinted at this attainment in the following lines : 

• To kinder Ikies, where gentler manners reign, 

* I turit} and France difplays her bright domain : 
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* Gay fp rightly land of mirth and focial cafe, 

‘ Pleas’d with thyfelf, whom all the world canpleafe, 

* How often have I led thy Iportive choir, 

* With tunclcfs pipe, bclide the murmuring Loire ! 

* Where lhading elms along the margin grew, 

‘ And, frclhen’d from the wave, the zephyr flew ; 

‘ And haply, though my harlh touch, falt’ring ftill, 

‘ But mock’d all tunc, and marr’d the dancers flcill j 

‘Yet would the village praife my vvond’rous power* 

* And dance, forgetfuj of the ftoon-tide hour.* 

But, in truth, he UnderftooA not the charader in which 
mufic is w'ritten, and played on that inftrument, as 
maity*of the vulgar do, merely by car. Roubiliac 
the fculptor, a merry fellow, once heard him play, 
and minding to put a trick on him, pretended to be 
charmed with his performance, as alfo, that himfclf 
was Ikillcd in the art, and intreated him to repeat the 
air, that he might write it down. Goldfmith readily 
confenting, Roubiliac called for paper, and fcored 
thereon a few five-lined ftaves, which having done, 
Coldfmich proceeded to play, and Roubiliac to write j 
but his writing was only fuch random notes on the 
lines and fpaccs as any one might fet down who had 
ever infpeded a page of mufic. When they had both 
done, Roubiliac Ihewcd the paper to Goldfmith, who 
looking it over with feeming great attention, faid, it 
was very corred:, and that if he had nOt fecn him do 
it, he never could have believed his friend capable of 
writing mufic after him. 

He would, frequently preface a ftory thus : — ‘ I’ll 
*^now tell you a ftory ofmyfelf, which fome people 
‘ laugh at, and fome do not.* — - 
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*At the breaking tip of an evening at a tavern, he 
ilitreated the company to fit down, and told them if 
they would call for another bottle they Ihould hear 
one of his bons mots : — they agreed, and he began 
thus : — * 1 was once told that Sheridan the player, in 
‘ order to improve himfclf in ftage geftures, had 
‘ looking-glafles, to the number of ten, hung about 

* his room, and that he pradfifed before them; upon 

* which I faid, then there were ten ugly fellows togc- 

* ther.’ — The company were all filent: he aiked why 
they did not laugh, which they not doing, he, with- 
out tailing the wine, left the room in anger. 

In a large company he once faid, ‘ Yelkrday I 

* heard an excellent ftory, and I would relate it now 

* if I thought any of you able to underftand it.’ The 
company laughed, and one of them faid, * Do6:or, 

* you are very rude / but he made no apology. 

He once complained to a friend in thefe words : — 

* Mr. Martinelli is a rude man : I faid in his hearing, 
‘ that there were no good writers among the Italians, 

* and he faid to one that fat near him, that I was very 

* ignorant 

* People,’ faid he, * are greatly miftaken in me : a 
‘ notion goes about, that when I am filent I mean to 

* be impudent ; but I afTure you, gentlemen, my 

* filence arifes from bafhfulnefs.’ 

Having one day a call to wait on the late duke, 
then earl of Northumberland, I found Goldfmith 
waiting for an audience in an outer room ; I afkcd 
him what had brought him there : he told me an in- 
vitation from his lurdfhip. I made my bufinefs as 

* Mr. Martinelli is an Italian. 


fhorf: 
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IKort as I could, and, as a reafon, mentioned, that 
Dr. Goldfmirh was waiting without. The earl alked 
me if I was acquainted with him : I told him I waS, 
adding what I thought likely ‘to recommend him. I 
retired, and ftaid in the outer room to take him 
home. Upon his coming out, I afked him the refult 
of his converfation : — ‘ His lordfhip,’ fays he, ‘ told 
‘ me he had red my poem,’ meaning jthe Tfaveller, 

‘ and was much delighted with it ; that he was go- 
‘ ing lord‘lieutcnant of Inland, and that, hearing 

* that I was a native of that country, he Ihould be 
‘ glad to do me any kiiidncts.’ — And what did you 
anfwer, afked I, to this gracious offer ? ‘ Why,’ faid 
he, * I could fay nothing but that I had a brother 

* there, a clergyman, that flood in need of help; as 

* for myfclf, I have no dependence on the promifes 
‘ of great men : Ilooktothebookfellersforfupport; 

* they are my beft friends, and 1 am not inclined to 
‘ forfikc them for others/ 

Thus did this idiot, in the affairs of the world, trifle 
with his fortunes, and put back the hand that was held 
out to affift him! Other offers of a like kind he either 
rejected or failed to improve, contenting himfelf with 
the patronage of one nobleman, whofe manfion af- 
forded him the delights of a fplendid table, and a re- 
treat for a few days from the metropolis. 

'■^Vhile I was writing the Hillory of Mufic, he, at 
the club, communicated to me feme curious matter: 
I dvfired he would reduce it tO writing ; he promifed 
me he would, and defired to fee me at his chambers : 
1 called on him thece ; he Hepped into a clofct, and 
tore out of a printed book fix leaves that contained 
what he had mentioned to me. 

E e 2 


As 
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^ wrote for the bookfellers, we, at the club, 
on him as a mere literary drudge, equal to the 
ttdk of compiling and ti-anllating, but little capable 
of original, and ftill lels of poetical compofition : he 
bad, nevecthelefs, unknown to us, written and ad- 
dreffed to the counters, afterwards duchefs, of Nor- 
thumberland^ one of the fineft poems of the lyric 
• kind that onr lang^ge bas to boafl of, the ballad 
* Turn gentld Hermit of the dale j’ and furprifcd us 
with ‘ The Traveller,* a poem that contains fome par- 
ticulars of bis own hillory. Johnfon was fuppofed to 
have allied him in it; but he contributed to the per- 
fe^kion of it only four lines : his opinion of it was, that 
it was the bell written poem hnce the time of Pope. 

Of the bookfellers whom he flyled his friends, Mr. 
N^bery was one. This perfon had apartments in 
CaS^nbliry-houfe, where Goidfmith often lay con- 
cealed from his creditors. Under a prefling necefiity 
he there wrote his Vicar of Wakefield, and for it re- 
ceived of Newbery forty pounds. 

Of a man named Griffin, a bookfcller in Catherine- 
ftreet in the Strand, he had borrowed* by two and 
three guineas at a time, money to the amount of two 
hundred pounds; to difeharge this debt he wrote the 
Peferted Village, but was two years about it. Soon 
after its publication, Griffin declared, that it had ^f- 
charged the whole of his debt. 


* Tiiated fa bU poetical works, vol. I. That this beautiful 
poem now exifts, we owe to Dr. Chapman a phyfician now refi- 
dent at Sudbury. Soon after he had wrote it. Goidfmith ihewed 
it to the Do/lor, and was by him haiyily diflulded from throwing 
it into the fire. 

His 
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His poems are replete with fine moral fentiments, 
and befpeak a great dignity of mind ; yet he had 
no ferife of the ihame, nor dread of the e^ils, of po- 
verty. In the latter he was at one time lb involved, 
that for the clamours of a woman, to whom he was 
indebted for lodging, aiid for bailiffs that waited to 
arreft him, he was equally unable, till he had made 
himfelf drunk, to flay within doors, or gp abroad to 
hawk imong the bookfellers a piece of bis writing^ 
the title whereof my author docs not remember. In 
this difirefs he fenl for Joifinfon, who immediately^ 
went to one of them, and biiought back money for 
his relief. 

In his dealings with the bookfellers, he is faidto 
have a^ed very dilhoneftly, never fulfilling bis, en- 
gagements. In one year he got of them, and his 
plays, the fum of ijSool. which he dilfipat^by 
gaming and extravagance, and died poor in t‘^^4. 

He- that can account for the mconfifiencies of 
chara^er above-noted, otherwife than by fitewing, 
that wit and wifdom are feldom found to meet in 
the fame mind, will do more than any of Gold- 
fmith’s friends were ever able to do. 'He was bu- 
ried in the Temple Church yard. A monument w^s 
eredked for him in the Poets corner in Weftminfter 
Abbey, by a fubfeription of his friends, an(J is placed 
o^r the entrance into St. Blafe’s chapel. The in- 
’Icription thereon was written by jfohnfon. This.L 
am able to fay with certainty, for he fiiewejd it to me 
in manufeript. 

The members of our club that remain to be (po- 
ken of, were perfons of lefs celebriq^ than him above- 
nentioned, but were better acquainted with the 
E e 3 world. 
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world)" and qualified for focud intercourle. Mr. 
Beaticlerk, was the fota of lord Sidney Beauclerk of 
fhd St. Alban’s family, and took his chriftian name 
¥fOm Mr. Topham of Wlndfor, the famous col- 
IcQor of piftures and drawings. To the charadcr 
of a fcholkr, and a man of fine parts, he added that 
of a man of fa&ion, of which his drefs and equipage 
ihewed him to l^e emulous. In the early period of 
fais life be was the exemplar of all who wifhed, with- 
out ihdurring the cenfure of foppery, to become 
donf^cuous in thfe gay werld. Travel, and a long 
refidence at Rome, and at Venice, had given the 
laft-poiilk fo his manners, and ftored his mind with 
entertaitiihg information. In painting and fculpture 
4ilj*ildte and judgment were accurate ; in clafEc lite- 
^irati4irft; exquifitc; and in the knowledge of hiflory, 
ftudy of antiquities, he had few equals. 
‘HSwronverfation was of the ’moll excellent kind ; 
^'^eaVfted, witt}*', ’ polite, and, where the fubjeCt re- 
'quired it, fcrious } and over all his behaviour there 
beamed fuch a funlhine of chearfulnefs and good hu- 
mour, as communicated itfolf to all around him. 
He was ‘a great colledlor of books, and left at his 
' dehth a* lll;hary, which, at a fale by au&ion, yielded 
•upwards of five thoufand pounds. 

*’ Mr. Anthony Chamicr was defeended from a 
••^^French Proteflant family, that has produced one or 
more very eminent divines, and were refugees in tli'." 
*counfry at the'etid of the laft century. He was bred 
to the pr^efiSbfi'of a ftock-broker ; but, having had 
a liberal education, bis deportment and manner of 
tranra(^ing bufinefs dillinguilhed him- greatly from 
moft others of *11131 calling. He had acquired " 

know*- 
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knowledge of the modem languages, particularly of 
the Spanilh» in the ftudy whereof he took great " 
delight. His connefiions, at bis fetting out in the 
world, were of the heft kind, for very early in h» 
life, he was employed by thofe liberal-minded bro- 
thers the Van Necks, whole riches, anfl general 
munificence, have ranked them in the fame clafs of 
wealthy men with the Fuggers of Auglburg, a com> . 
pany of money dealers, who, in their time, held the 
balance of the Antwerp exchange, arid by their tranf- 
a^ions at that mart, influenced the politics of all the 
courts of Europe \ fiy his dealings in the funds, 
and, it was fuppofed, with* the advantage of intelli- 
gence which, previous to the conclulion of the 
peace before the lafl, he had obtained, he acquired 
fuch a fortune as enabled hiqa* though yo^g, to 
quit bufinefs, and become, what indeed he >|^l»ned 
by nature intended fbr, a gentleman. Atthj|^e^p- 
ing of his prefent Majelly’s reign, he had a pVOlpedk 
of going fecretary to an embafly to Spain, and was 
preparing for it, by the improvement of himfelf in 
the language of that country ; but a change in the ap- 
pointment of an ambaflador kept him at home, and 
gave him opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
lord Weymouth, who, upon his being made fecr^ary 
of ftatc, took him for one of his upder-feeretaries. In 
this flation he was continued by his fucccflbr tend 
*lilflx>rough, and remained till the time of his death. 

It was Jobnfon’s original intention, that the num- 
ber ,of this our club ihould not exceed nine ; but Mr. 

* A curious nccount of thefe three brothers may be feen in Mo- 
reii’s Diciionrfry, art. Fuggei ou Foucker. Mention of them is alfo 
{iiade in the Joui nal of Edward V(. inferted in an appendix to one 
ot the volumes of bifliop Buinet*s HiAoty of the Refoimation.^ 

E c 4 Dye 
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Pyer, s member of that in Ivy-lane, before fpokcn of, 
a^who for fome years bad been abroad, made his 
n^arance among us, and was^ cordially received. 
By the recommendation of Mr. iSelchier the banker, 
and member for Southwark, he had obtained an ap- 
pointment to be one ot the commiflaries in our army 
inGermany j but,,On the conqlufion of the peace, he 
returned to En^and, very little the better for an em- 
ployment which, few have been known to quit with, 
out having made a fortune. 

The hours whiclr John^bn fpent in this fociety 
feemed to be the happieft of his life : he would 
oftpn apptaud his own fagacity in the feledfion of 
1^ andf^was fo condant at our meeting's as never to 
abfentjwmfelf. Ic is true, he came late, but then 
late, for, as has been already faid of him; 
he ItwSgttgardcd hours. Our evening toad was rhe 

3 jOl^|Si^Pa4reI»,aolo, t Efto perpetua.’ A lady, 
tftit^Slhed by her beauty, and tafte for literature, 
invited us two fuccelHve jears to a dinner at her 
houfe. Curiofity was her motive, and pofSbly a de, 
fire of intermingling with our converfation the 
charms of her own. She affeaed to conlider us as a 
literary .men, and perhaps gave the firft occa- 
dot^or djftinguilhing the fociety by the name of the 
pterary Clab, an appellation which it never affumed 
^‘Itfelf.*. 

At thefe our meetings, Johnfon, as indeed he diSr 
every where, led the converfation, yet was he far from 
arrogating to himfolf that fuperiority, which, fome 
yehrs before, he was difpofed to contend for. He 
had fcen enough of the world to know, that refped 
was not to be extorted, and began now to be fatis- 
with that degree of eminence to which his writ- 
ings 
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Utgs bad esctltcd WiUt iTbis clftftgfe in life btrbavfetfe 
was rcinarlCcd by thi(>ftrwil& WdfC Bcft itc^oalntcd Witb 
bis cbaraaer, ind it rtBdercd biih &ttd ddight^ 

ful companioh. Ottr dlfcourie 
but ehiedy litcHiry. Politics, the molt votoflr iff a!t 
topics, 'were 41 oiie excluded. Ott cfadt fiA^eS dioft 
of us were df the fame op^6nl XKc SHtSfli lidd 
was then licking his wbtmds* and fefe atkk fb thfr' 
peace of Old England *. 

The inftitutiop of this foctetjr tjai lk fhd of 
1763, at which time M)t. GarriCk'^^aS ktidfed 'WUk 
his wife, Who, for the re<;byferf of Her health, <ilv& 
fent to the baths at Padtta. Vpon hiS refum^ he’^ks 
informed of out adoefetion, and trtffted, thatl^ Ibaft 
intimation of a defire to home aibcmg nh,'b/llip4'ldb* 
cure him a ready admiffion, but in tmS'hd 
ken. Johnfon confulted die upon hr, fittlOHeh f 
could find no obje&fon to VeceirhighbU, 

— * He will difturb us by his bufibonery 

wards fo managed ofatters, that he was fiever forahilty 

propofed, nor, by confequebce, ever Adihitted. ' 

This condudk of Johnfon gave ’me^ for the fitft 
time, to underftand, that the frieodihip be twe e n hitk 
and Garrick was not fo iltong as it might 

• 4« I was the oply fccedcr from this Wsty, my nith* 
drawing myfelf from it feemt to require an apology. We'ieUqm 
sot together till nine : the enquiry into the contents of \]m 
Urder, and preparing fupper, took up till ten ; and by the time 
tlut the table was cleared, it was near eleven, at which hour my 
lenrants were ordered to come for me ; ah^ a* I could not eiyoy 
the pleafure of thefe meetings withput difii^dbmg the (economy of 
my family, aqd fore&w the impoffitnlity of preventing the liib. 
verfion of our fociety by the admiffioh of excepfihiubte perUxls, 
jehofh to forego it. 
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pofed tp be : it was not like that of David and Jo-* 
natbao I it pafled not the love of women, and hardly 
exceeded the Hrength of an adventitious intimacy ^ 
Garrick bad a profound veneration for the learning 
and talents of Johnfon, but was ufed to complain to 
me, that he was capricious in bis friendihip, and, as 
he termed it, coquettiih in his difplay of it. Johnfon, 
on bis part, hated the profeffion of a player, and per- 
haps might contemplate with indignation, that difpo- 
fition of the public^ which affigns to thole who mi- 
nifter to their pleafures, greater rewards than to thofe 
vihofe employment it is to fupply their moft elTen- 
tial wants. He might po^bly refle£t that, in his out- 
fet in^i^ as an inftruitor of youth, his hopes were 
boundi^^y the profped of five hundred pounds a 
year, mhtbat the mimetic powers of Garrick, for 
und^Jm^ denomination he ranked all his excellen- 
ce^ 'induced ,to the pofleflbr of them an income 
of }bu]^ thoufand. 

Thefe are fuch excufes for Johnfon’s coolnefs to- 
wards an old friend as charity might fuggeft ; but, 
alas 1 it had a deeper root, and it is to be feared 
that it fprung from envy, a paffion, which he fome- 
tinM^ was candid enough to confefs be was fubje& 

' to/lnd laboured through his life to eradicate. His 
behaviour to Garrick was ever auAerc, like that of 
a fchoolmafter to one of his fchohrs , and he fiat- 

tereS* 

He aflumed a right 'of correAiqg his enunciation, and, by an 
inflance, convinced Garrick that it was ioinetimes erroneous.— 

* You often,’ faid Johnfon, * miftake the emphatical word of a 

* fentence.*— ‘ Give me an example,’ laid Garrick.— ‘ 1 cannot,’ 

anlvrercd Johnfou, ‘ recollect one s but repeat the feventhr com* 
‘, 4 . * mandment,’ 
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tered himfelf, that in all he faid and did, he flood 
in awe of his frown. — ‘ I was,* faid Johnfon, once to 
a friend, * laft night, behind the fcencs at Drury-lane, 

‘ and met Davy dreffed for his part. I was glad to 
* fee him ; but I believe he was aihamed to fee me.’ 

— A fuppodtion hardly to be admitted, even if he had 
been dreffed in the rags of Drugger. 

Garrick took his reje&ion very patiently, and (hew- 
ed his refentment of it no other wife, ^an by enquiring 
of me, from time to time, how we went on at the club. 
He would often flop ae my gate, in his way to and 
from Hampton, with meffages from Johnfon relating 
to his Shakefpeare, then in the jprefs, and aik 
fuch qucftions as thefe { — ‘ Were you at >1^ club 
‘ on Monday night ‘ What did you ta^of ?’■ — 

* Was Johnfon there ?’ — * I fuppofe he ^fiLffome- 

* thing of Davy — ^that Davy was a clever .Inow in 

* his way, full of convivial pleafantry ; biira|Pf]|^C, 

* no writer, ha ?’ — I was vexed at thefe enqu^s,and 
told him, that this perpetual folicitude about what 
was faid of him, was unneceflary, and could only 
tend to difturb him ; that he might well be content 
with that (hare of the public favour which he enjoyed, 
that he had nothing to do but to polle^ it in Q|Set- 
nefs, and that too great an anxiety to obtain a{^Paufe 
would provoke envy, and tend to intercept, if not to- 
tally deprive him of it. 

The greateft of Mr. Garrick’s foibles was, a notion 
of the importance of his profelHon i he thought 

* iD^indment,’ — Gariick pronounced it-— • Thou,/&i// not commit 

* adultery.*.—* You aie nrong,* faid Johnfon ; *ui8 a negative 
precept^ ahd oiight io be pronounced thus : 

* Thou (halt noi commit adultery.* 


that 
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that Shhke(peare and himfelf were, or ought td be, 
the ot^efts of all mens* attention. When the king 
of Denmark was in England, he received an order 
from the lord-chamberlain to entertain that mo- 
narch with an exhibition of himfelf in fix of his 
principal chara£lerb. In his wajr to London, to re- 
ceive his inftru^ions, he called on me, and told me 
this as news. 1 coOld plainly difeem in his looks 
the joy that tranfported him ; but he adeded to be 
vexed at the diortnefs of the notice, and feemed to 
arraign the wifdom of our councils, by exclaiming— 
* You fee what heads they Iv^ve 1* 

Johnlbn’s objeftion to the admidion of Garrick 
may to be cynical, and to have arifen from 
jealou^Prrefentmenc, but it admits of palliation : the 
truth ^ M| »at Garrick was no difquilitor ; his reading 
hadra^^tifined, and he could contribute but little 
tojl^^mfures of fober and inftructive converfa- 
tion. EVen his knowledge of the world was derived 
through the medium of the dramatic writers, who, 
all men know, are not guides to be truded ; and, 
ih his intercouffe with mankind, and manner of 
cohddding bufinefs, he frequently betrayed fuch 
jgd^mce and inifttebtion, as the following inftance 
Will wu Orate. 

Triierc Hood near the dwelling of Mr. Garrick at 
Hampton, and adjoining to his garden next the river, 
a Tmall houfe, the owner and occupier whereof was 
Mr. Eeele a hookfeller, who had retired from bufi- 
nefs. Mr. Fhele had often faid, that as he knew it 
would be an accommodation to Mr. Garrick, he had 
given diredtons, that at his deceafe he Ihould have 
the refufal of it. A man in the neighbourhood had 

fet 
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kt his eye upon ijC, end foriued a fcheme to make it 
his own. He bed got intelligence that there was a 
relation or friend of Mr. Pecle’s living in the coun- 
try, and immediately pn Mr^ Feelers death applied to 
his executors, pretending that he had a commilSon 
from him to purchafe the houfe at any price ; and, 
upon this fuggefUon, procured a conveyance of it to 
a perfon nominated by him, but under a fecret truft 
for himfelf. Mr. Garrick, feeing htmfelf thus balked 
of his hopes, and in dapger of rbeing troubled with 
. an ill neighbour, thought he had nothing to do but 
to complain. He told Iris fad ftory to me, and in a 
lucky hour ; for, juft before his entering my houfe, I 
had been reading the life .of the lord-keepiet^ Guild- 
ford, and therein a cafe of a £milar frai^; againft; 

. which his lordlhip decreed : it was the the 

duke of Buckinghamlhire and Ambrofe Pli^M^ . who 
had purchafed of the duke an.eftate as fd^llir^ 'He- 
neageFinch,a fonof the lord Nottit^ham, but in truth 
for himfelf, at two thoufand pounds lefs than he would 
have fold it for to aqy but Mr. Finch. Upon hearing 
Mr. Garrick’s ftory, I fearched farther, and foun^he 
cafe inlaw language inVernon’s'' Chancery Repo^and 
giving him a note of it, told him he migh^'jple a 
bill in chancery, and, on the authority of that deter- 
mination, hope for relief. About fix months after, 
1 being, in town, a mefiage came to me in the even- 
ing from Mr. Garrick, fignifying, that his caufe was 
to come on the next morning, and requefting-me to 
furniih him with a note of a cafe that 1 had formerly 
mentioned to him as refemblihg his own. Aftoniihed 
at his remifihefs, and knowing that no time was to 
be loft, I immediately borrowed the book I bad 
3 referred 
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referred him to, and giving it my fervant, went with 
it to Drury-lane theatre, where, upon enquiry, I was' 
informed, that he was bufily employed in exhibiting 
an imiuition ofafpedaclethen recent, theproceffion 
of the coronation of his prefent Majefty, in an after- 
piece to the play for that night. I waited in an outer 
room till all was over, when in entered Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick, and, after giving him time to recover from 
his fatigue, I told him what 1 had been doing to help 
him in his diftrefs, 'and protjuced the book ; but his 
thoughts were fo wholly taken up by the pageant he 
was come from, which feenred ftill to be palling before 
his eyeSj that he could fcarcely attend to me, but 
alked j^s* Garrick twenty queftions about it, how 
it wenf^tlf, and whether Ihe did not think the ap- 
plau/^qf the audience great. He then turned to 
me|,tii^. from me the book, and faid he Ihould lay 
It.bel^ his counfel.^ The book was returned in a 
few days, but I heard nothing of the decree of the 
court till fome months after, when meeting with his 
brother George, in the court of requells, I alked him 
l^w the caufe had gone * Oh,’ faid he, * with us ; 
*-^the firft purchafe is decreed fraudulent, and the - 
*^fendantis condemned in cods.* 

'^||r. Garrick’s forgetfulnefs and inattention, in a 
concerntthat gave him fome unealinefs, is not to be 
accounted for by thofe who believe, contrary to tb«, 
faft, .that he was ever fufficiehtly awake to his own 
interell, nor, indeed* by any who were not well tic- 
quainted with his -chara&er. In all that related to 
the thcatfc he waff very acute; but in bulinefs of 
Other kinds, a novice,— His profeffion was of fueb. ? 
nature, as left him no intervals of thought or .ftool 

deli- 
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deliberation : his mind was either elevated to the 
higheft pitch of intenilon, or let down to the loweffi 
degree of remiilion. In the former fiate, it was in- 
flated by the ideas with which the courfeof his read- 
ing had ftored his memory ; in the latter, it funk into 
an indolent levity, which indulged in jokes, in mimi- 
cry, and witticifms. 

In the firft of thefe lituations, I have defcribed hini 
by the relation of his conduft in a law-fuit ; in a fea- 
fon of vacuity, hewas another man; eafy and cbearful, 
and difpofed, out of every thing he faw'or heard, to 
extradt mirth. The follov^ing ftory I give as an in- 
flance of his pleafantry, at times when the bufinefs of 
the theatre did not occupy his thoughts. 

Living at Twickenham, at about two miles ^fftance 
from his houfe at Hampton, I made him, . fre- 
quently did when in*the country, ah afterhql^Vifit. 
It was in the month of Auguft,,andl found hW arid 
Mrs. Garrick in the garden, eating figs. He com- 
plained that the wafps, which that year were very nu- 
merous, had left him very few ; and, talking farther 
about thofe noxious infers, told me be had hearc^ 
that a perfon near Uxbridge, having fwallowed oncof 
them in a draught of liquor, had died of the fting^*'I 
• told him it was true ; for that at a turnpike- meetirig 
at Uxbridge 1 had dined with the apotj^ecary that had 
^tended him, and he had aflureid the of the fadt . — ^ I 

* believe it,*faid Mr, Garrick,* and have been peffuad* 
‘ ing this lady,’ pointing to Mrs. Garrick, ‘ to do fo ; 
‘ but I cannot convince her,’and yetj Ihe can believe 

* the ftory of St. Urfula and the eleven thoufand vhr- 
i gins !* — Mrs. Garrick, it Is no fecret, is of the Ro- 
milh perluafion. 

Davies, 
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io bis Life of Garrick, has mentiofiedl 
a variety of particulars that do honour to his memory. 
Among others, he gives feveral inlbnces of liberality 
to his friends. Johnfon would frequently fay, that he 
gave aw^y mpre money than any man of his income in 
En^and : and his readinefs to give the profits of a 
night to public charities, and to families and indi- 
viduals in difrrels, will long be remembered. He was 
the €rfr that attempted to reform the frage, by banifh- 
ingfrom it all profenenefs ^nd immorality, and by ex- 
punging from the plays aided at his theatre, every 
cxprefjSon cap;ibleof any* other than a good meaning* 
And whereas it had for many years been the cuflom, 
at or more of the theatres, to indulge the 
mob, * |n the evening of the Lord>mayor*s day, 
with^h? reprefentation of * The London Cuckolds,* 
written by Ravenfcroft in times of great 
{lini^l^ulheis, nnd, abounding in fcenes of vulgar 
humour, h>o paid a handfbme compliment to the ci- 
tiitens, andflieyred his regard for the welfare of youth, 
by difcontinuing the pradice, and fubftituting in its 
place the affeding tragedy of ‘ George Barnwell,’ a 

t adapted to the fituation and circutpfrances of 
apprentices, and affording an inftrudive lefibn 
fcjretlon and moralijty. 

'Kotwi^hfrajitding the perpetual competition be- 
tween him and Rich, for the favour pf the toatg^^ 
they l^ved together uptm mofr friendly terms. 
Rich, who was never celebrated either for his wit or 
^ undetflanding, pnce made him a very elegant 
' 59mplimeilt 1 (he.occadpn Was this: Rich had im- 
.prqvedldsh^e at Cotvept-^ardei^ by alt^ingthe difv 
pofition of tlie feats, fo as to accommodate a ^eatei 
..puncher of fpedators than formerly It would, and 
» Mr. 
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Mr. Garrick wi(hiog to ice thefe improvements^ Mr* 
Kick invited him to his houfei and w^t with hiili 
all over it. In the rourfe of their furvey» Mr. Gar- 
lick aiked, in the language of the theatre^ whit fiun 
of money the houfe would hold. — ^‘Sir/ find Ilfc.Bicii* 

* that queftion 1 am at prefent unable to anfVirer \ 

* but were Mr. Garrickto appear but one night on dijr 

* dage, 1 ibould be able to tell to the utmoft ihilling.* 
After dl that has been faid of* Mr. OarricI^ 
envy mud allow, that h; owed his celebrity to hit 
merit » and yet, of that himfelf feemed ib diffident 
that he praAifed fundry little, but innocent artSk 
to infure the favour of the public. He kep^m an 
intereft in the city by appearing about ttfiphi a 
winter at Tom's eodee-houfe in Cornhill, ^Kf^ual 
readezvous of young merchants at 'change cSb ;^d 
frequented a dub, dClabltilied for the fakc^^f fail 
company, at the (^een’s-arms .tavern in 
church-yard, where were ufed to alTemble Mr. Sa. 
muel Sharp the furgeon, Mr. Paterfon the city foli- 
citor, Mr. Draper the bookfeller, Mr. Clutterbuok 
a mercer, and, a few others ; they were none of theti^ 
drinkers, and, in order to make a reckoning, fcaim 
only for French wine. Thefe were his ftan^^B 
^council in theatrical affairs, and were of ufe to him 
in m^erattng his tefentment after thofe riots at hil 
theatre, which would fometimes happen, and the in- 

''iSlgnatioD he once felt upon an attack on his dwelling- 
houfe, in which the windows thereof were broken. 

He had alfo a dtong patty* of friends at fiatfon's 
coffee- houfe„ and among them Dr. Wilfon a phyfi- 
cian, a man of great kaming but no pradice, who 

* He was the editor of the works of Beojamin Robins, piiblilh- 
ed in tf/o volumes, 8to. 

F f 
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having ati eafy fortune and no family, and being mall 
tet of his own time, was at liberty to indulge him« 
fell id a variety of purfuits and humours that diftin- 
guiflied him frorti moll other men. He lodged in an 
obfeure part of the town, and fpent his mornings in 
mathematical liudies ; but at noon was conllantly to 
be fcen at Batfon’s, witha circle of perfons round him, 
whom he entertained with his converfation. He had 
no tafte for polite literature or iiage entertainments ; 
but in Ms old ajge took it into his head to be an ad* 
mirer of Mr. Gairick, and.feldom failed to be, at his 
theatre, whenever he had a part in the play of the 
night. His conftant appearance there had procured 
him altpoft a preferiptive right to a particular feat in 
the^^w In that region of the houfe he was the iirll;, 
and 'alipoft the loudeA applauder of Mr. Garrick ; and 
his pr^es were the chief fubjeft of his difeourfe the 
iiscee^ding day. To this perfoii, as to a city friend, 
Mr. laarrick held hjmfelf obliged, and by many per* 
fonal civilities he courted bis favour. 

Such as thofe above noted were the foibles in the 
charaAer of that celebrated ador of whom 1 have 
been fpeaking, and fuch were the arts which he prac- 
l^d to acquire and enfure popularity ; arts as unne- 
q^ry as they were innocent, feeing that, almoft from 
thqtime he fir A became known, he was in the a&ual 
po^ffion of that applaufe which he was feeking, and 
received from the public an ample reward of reput^ 
tion, as well for the part he aded in focial life, as for 
his excellent performance on the Aage. 

Befides Mr. Garrick, there were others that were 
defirous of becoming members of this qur club, the 
fame whereof had fpread abroad, and induced many, ^ 

WAO' 
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who hoped to acquire a reputation for literature, 
to wiih for an adniifiion . aniong us. That unfor- 
tunate divine, as he was called,' Dr. William Dodd, 
was one of the number, and made a fccret elfort for 
this purpofe. This perfon, at that time, dwelt with 
his wife in an obfeure corner of Hounflow-heath, 
near a village called Worton; but kept, in a back 
lane near him, a girl who went by the name of Ken- 
nedy. His pretenlions to learning, and efpecially to 
clalQcal erudition, were very great;; and he had in his 
houfe a few young gentldnen, who,, at very expen- 
iive rates, were committed ,to his care, as to an aca- 
demy, for inftrudtion. A brother of his wife’s rented 
fome land of me, and of him I learned from to 
time many particulars refpeding bis charat^^' and 
manner of living, which latter, as he reprefd^pi it, 
was ever fiich as his vifible income would no 
count for. He faid that he was the mod impd^^i^: 
fuitor for preferment ever kno'Wft ; and that , himfelf 
had been the bearer of letters and meflages to great 
men, foliciting promotion to vacant livings,> and 
had hardly efcaped kicking down flairs. Dodd’s 
wifli to be received into our fociety was conveyed t<x 
us only by a whifper, and that being the cafe, all 
pqhtion to his admiffion became unnecefTary. ’* 
Johnfon was now at cafe in bis cireumftances ; . he 
wanted his ufual motive to impel him to the eX- 
.SKion of his talents, necefScy, and be funk into indo- 
lence. Whoever called in on him at about mid- 
day, found him and Levett at breakfaft, Johnfon in 
dclhabille, as juft rifen from bed, and Levett filling 
out tea for himfelf and his patron alternately, no 
-fOBverfation palling between them. All that vifite^^ 

F f 2 him 
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-him Vt thefe hours ti^ere welcoitht. A hight*^ 
anil br«ahfaift, feldom faikd to irtfrdh stnd 'fithim fdr 
Aiiconrfe, and whoever withdrew Went too fobn. 'It!s 
invitations to dinners abroad Were numerous, and he 
feldoih balked them* At evening {)arties. Where Were 
no cards, he very often made one; and from thefe, 
when once engaged, moft unwillingly retired. 

In the relaxation df mindj which almoU any onb 
might have forpfeen would follow the grant of hlS 
pehfion, he made little account of that lapfe of time, 
on which, in many of his papers, he fo feverely mora> 
lizes. And, though he was fo cxaSt an obferver df 
the paffing minutes, as froq^uently, after bis coming 
fco^'^urch, to note hi his diary how many the fer> 
yice i^k up in reading, and. the fermon in preaching ; 
he i^aed to forget how many years had palTed fince 
be k^^egon to take in fubfcriptions for his edition 
ofpl^iefpeare. Such a torpor had feized his facul- 
ties, as not all the remonftranoes of his friends were 
able to cure : applied to feme minds, they would have 
burned like caufttes, but -Johnfon felt theni not : to 
other obje^ he was fufficiently attentive, as 1 fhaii 
prefently Ihew. 

'■^v ln the, performance of the engagement I am under, 
f ^nd myfelf ’CQmpciled to make public, as well chpfe 
particulars of Johnfon that may be thought to abaf^: 
as thofe that exalt his character. Among the former^ 
may be reckoned 'the credit he for fome time gatnis. 
to the idle flory of the Cock-lane ghoft, cohcernii^ 
which the following hSks are the leaft unworthy of 
being noted. In the month of January 1762, it was 
reported, that at a houfe in Cock-Iahe near Weft 
^mlthfield, there were beard certain noiies, accom-' 
pjmied with extraordinary circumfiances, tending to 
4 the 
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t^e difcovery o( the death of a youn^ woman who 
was to have been deftroyed by j^oifon. The 
{^nt in this bufinefs was a girl, who pretended that 
the fpirit of the deceafed appeared to hpr, an4 ter- 
rified her with the noifes above- mentiooed^ ThU 
report drew many perfons to the houfe^, who, being 
thus afiembled, put feveral queftions to the girl, and 
received anfwers, as from the ghoft, defcribing the 
circumfiapces of the poifoning, and a promife, by an 
affirmative fignal, that it would ’attend one of the 
querifts into the vault under the churc^ of St. John, 
Clerkenwell, where the body was depofited, and ^ve 
a token of its prefence by a knock upon the coffin : 
it was therefore determined to make trial of ez- 
iftence or veracity of the fuppofed fpirit ; was 

then advertifed, that the perfon, to whom the^wnife 
was made, was about to vifit the vault; fc- 
cordingly the whole company prefent adjourned to 
the church. He who had a claim to the performance 
of the promife, and moft of the company, went into 
the vault, and folemnly required the fignal ; but no- 
thing more enfued. The perfon accufed of the poi- 
foning, with feveral others, then defcended the vaujt, 
but no efie£t was perceived. It was, therefore, the 
pinion of the whole aifembly, that the girl hadfome 
Vtof making or counterfeiting particular noifes, and 
that there was no agency of any higher caufe. 

Johnfon, whofe fentimenls with refped to fuperna- 
tpral inter pofitions are difcoverablein many parts of his 
writings, was prompted by curiofity to vifit this place, 
and wait for jthe appearance of the ghoft. Mr. Saun- 
ders Welch, his intimate friend, would have diftiia ded 
h!tq from his purpofe, urging, that it would ezpofe 
him to ridicule ; but all hU arguments had no effed • 

Ff3 ne 
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went to the houfej and, as it is fupppfed, into the 
^urch, and gave couptenancQ to the vulgar ^xpeq-r 
nation, that the ghoft would appear ; but at length, 
being convinced that the whole traniadion was an 
impofture, he drew up, as may be inferred from the 
flyle and advertifement at the end of the paper, an 
account of the dqteftion thereof, publilhed 'in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1762, 

Soon after this, the impofture being more clearly 
and even to demonstration detei^ed, the perfons con^- 
ccrned ip it were piqfecuted, and underwent a pu- 
piftiment fpited to their olTence. 

What Mr. Welch ioretoUl, in his advice to Johnfon, 
toucbip^ this impofture, was now verified : he was 
ce furcd for his creduliC) , hts wildom was aifaigned, 
and h^^cligious opinions refplved info fujierftition. 
A retH^nd uivine of the time, who had taken effec- 
tual car6 by his cundud fo avoid the like imputa- 
tions, but was enough diftiqguilhed by a greater 
fplly, political enthufiafm, exhibited him to ridicule 
in a faiyrical poem, and rc\ivcd the reirembiance of 
that cngtigtinent to the public, which, by this, and 
Other jnftances of the laxity of bis mind, he ieemed 
npt iiiuch inclined to fulfil. 

Nor was this all ; that facetious gentleman Me, 
Foote, who, upon the ftrength and fi*cceis of his fa- 
tyrical vein in comedy, had allumed the name of the 


modern Aiiftpphanca, and at his theatre had long en- 
tqrtaiped the town with caricatures of living perfons, 
with all their iingularlties and weakneffes, thought 
that Johnfon at this time was become a fij fubjed for 
ridicule, and that an exhibition of him in a drama^ 
written for the purpofe, in which himfelf Ihould re- 
prefent Johnfon, and in bis mien, his garb, and his 

fpeechj 
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j^ech, IhouW difplay all his comic poweft, 'wolil^ 
yield him a golden harveft. ' Jqbnfon was apprifed 
of his intention ; and gave Mr. Foote to undferfiand, 
that the licence, under which he was permitted to 
entertain the town, would not juftity the liberties he 
was accuftomed to take with private charafters^ and 
that, if he perilfted in his delign, himfelf would be a 
fpedtatorof hisdifgrace, and. would, by a feyere chaf- 
tifement of his reprefentative on the ftage, and in the 
face of the whole audience, conviace the world, that, 
whatever were his infirmities, or even his foibles, 
they Ihould not be made the fport of the public, or 
the means of gain to any one of bis profefl^on ♦. 

.I^oote, 

* Had Johnfon been provoked to an exercife of his on 

this ocoAiion, it \iould not have been the iitft difplay, re- 
fentniLiit on the ilagc of the theatre. He was once wifft^arrick 
at the reprefentation of a play it his native city of L^biiSeild, 
when, having taken his leac in a chaiT* placed on theflage, Ke 
had foon a call to quit it. A Scots officer,, who had no good»will 
towards him, peiluulcd an innkeeper of the town to take it j and 
he did as he was bid. Johnlon, on his letuin, finding his feat ftilj, 
civilly told the intruder, that by going out it was not his inten- 
tion to give it up, and demanded it as his right : the innkeeper^ 
encouraged by the officer, fceiiicd refolvecl to maintain his fituft- 
tion; Johnfon expolhil.ued the matter with him ; but, findings him 
^^inate, lifted up the chair, the man fitting in it, and, with 
fuch an Herculean force, flung both to the oppofite fide of the 
ilage, that the Scotfman ciied out, * Damn h^m, he has broke his 
^ limbs but ^ that not being the cafe, Johnibn having thus emp- 
tied the chair, and Mr. Walmdey interpofing, he refum^d his feat 
in it, and with great compofure fat out the play. 

Johnfon had great confidence in .his corporeal flrengtb, and^ 
from this and Jbme other particulars in his life^ I am inclined 
to think he was vain of it* Such foibles are not uncoitimon in 
thS greateli charafiers* Sir Ifaac ' Newton, at the age of four* 

F f 4 fcore^ 
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Vipon this intimation, hati dif^c^tiQO enough 
^ ^roni his purpofe. Jobnfon entertaii^ed no 
rfi^jmtment againft hipi, and they were ever after 
friends. 

Jobnfon was infenfible tq the efieds of this abufe; 
but the poem above>mentioned had brought to re- 
laembr^pce, that bis edition of Shahefpeare had long 
been due. His friends took the alarm, and, by all the 
arts of reafoningand perfuafion, laboured to convince 
him, that, having^ taken fubferiptions for a work in 
which be bad made no progrefs, his credit was at ftake* 
He cqnfefled he ^as culpable, and promifed fron) 
time to time to begin a courfe of fuch reading as was 
neceflary to qualify him for the work : this was no more 
‘than lie had formerly done in an engagement with 
Cozet^ to whom he had bound himfeJf to write the 
life ol'Shakefpeare} but he never could be prevailed 
on td begin it, fo that, even now, it was queftioned 
whether bis promifec were to be relied on. For this 
Teafon, Sir Joihua Reynolds, and fome other of his 
friends, who were more concerned for his reputation 
than himfclf feemed to be, contrived to entangle him 
by a wager, or fome other pecuniary engagement, to 
perform his talk by a certain time, and this, toge- 
ther poffibly with fome diilrull of the continuance of 
his mental powers, fet him to \)vork ; but, as he had'^ 
been remifs in making colledtions for the purpofe, he 

\vpuld ftrip up hU fluf t-fleeve tp his miifcular, brawny 

arm, and relate how dextrous he was m bt$>quth at boxing. And 
an intipiatc friend of mipe, aferjeant at law, of the liift eminence 

prqfefSon, who h^d nearly loft the vk of his f^et, was nfed 
tp relate to me his dancing whole nights, whep ?y6ung man, with- 
opf feeling the leaft wearinefs. 
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found it an ifkfome ta(k. Theobald declares, tha| 
to fettle the text of his author, and to elucidate ob^ 
fcure palOages in him, he had found it neoefliury tQ 
perufe a great number of plays and other publicadOQS, 
to the very titles of moft whereof k is certaUl Jcdtnfoii 
was a ftranger. He, it is true, had red as many old 
Englilh books as came in his way, buchehad never Ipught 
after any fuch ; he was no collector, and in faSt was 
deditute of materials for his work/ All therefore 
that he did, or could do, after the wafte of fo much 
time, was, to read over hts author in the fbrmer edi< 
tions, and folicit help from.his friends ; who, if he u 
not miftaken in his afTertion, were but flack in offer* 
ing him alfiflance. To me, among others, he did die 
honour of fending for fuch notes as he thought I 
might have made in the courfe of my readiaj^ Mr. 
Garrick was his meflenger, as he frequently paded by 
my gate in the country ; and, though I was at that 
time deeply engaged in the Hiftory of Mufic, 1 fur» 
niihed him with a few remarks, which, unimportant 
as they are, he thought fit to infert. Others, more 
valuable, he got from fuch of his friends as were at 
leifure to aifift him. 

The year 1765 gave to the world an edition pf 
»£hakefpeare’s dramatic works by Samuel Johnfon, 
the greateft proficient in vernacular erudition, and 
one of the ablcfl critics of his time. Much had 
been expedled from it, and little now appeared to 
have been performed ; a few conjedlural emenda- 
tions of the text, and fome fcattered remarks on 
particular paflages, were all that was prefented to 
our view that had any pretence to novelty, except 
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gtmeral obfemtions, which fervc to iliufirate 
^beauties, and mark the defddsjof the feveral plays, 
are inferred at the end of each. 


For the apparent meagrencfs of the work, the pau- 
city of the notes, and other evidences of the editor’s 
want of ibduftry, and, indeed, unfitnefs for the office 
of a fchbliaft, fp far as it regards the illuftration of 
the text, fome atonement, it muft be confeffcd, is 
made by the preface, wherein, as if the author had 
referved himfelf for one great effort of his genius, all 
the power! of eloquence and critical erudition are 
difplayed. In truth, it is an eflay on dramatic poefy in 
general, in which, with a degree of perfpicacity that 
had neyer before been excrcifed on the fubjedt, he has 
exhibited the perfedtions of his author in a blaze of 
fplendO%r that diffradts us with its radiance. To 
attenl|ier our admiration, he ha$, however, thought 
fit to note the llumbers of even this great genius, 
his violations of hifforical truth, his deviations from 
dramatic regularity, his low conceits, and the 
frequent recurrence of fcenes that fufpend adtions 
of importance, and, wherever interpofed, are ex- 
crefcences ; and this not in a ftyle of perfundlory dif- 
quifition, but with fuch a degree of afperity as cri- 
tics difcover when they are criticifing the works of a, 
rival. 

For thus detradklng from the merit of his favou- 
rite, Mr. Garrick was to the higheft degree exafpe- 
rated with Johnfon : he reproached him, though not 
to his face, with want of feeling and the knowledge 
of human nature, of which, he faid, he . understood 
nothing, but what he had learned from books ; 
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* All that he writes/ added he, * comes from his head : 

* Shakefpeare, when he fat down to write, dipped his 

* pen into his own heart *. 

, * The recolle£iion of this forcible and juft expreflion, which 
Mr. Garrick uttered to me, induces me to relate a tranfa^lion, 
that may lerve to prove, how deeply Shakefpeare was (killed iri 
the fcience of human nature, .and that his imagination could fug* 
gpH fcntiments and language fuitable to charadters and iitiiations, 
with which he could not be fiippofed ever to have been conver* 
font. No one thinks that he had ever been a witnefs to fuch a fcene 
as that in Macbeth, where the l|dy, who had excited her hulband 
to the murder of the king, is herfelf reftrained from the perpetra- 
tion of it by the foie refledtion, th^t in his deep he refembled he^ 
father : yet f(^e how wonderfully his reprefentation of it accords 
with the workings of nature. 

A few years dnce, and while I was chairman of the quarter* 
feihons of the county for Middlcfex, an indidtment came^ beibre 
me for trial at Hicks*s-hall, the ground whereof was tb|^"i!bllow* 
ing caie ; A veifel, moorec^by a hawfer, or cable*rope, lying 
in the Thames near Wapping, at a time when a bar^ wat 
driving up the rivet with fo drong a tid^, that the men on board 
her ivere in great danger of running, as they call it, athwart 
the hawfer, and of overletting. To prevent this mifehief, a 3^uiig 
active man, who guided the barge, leaped into the vcifel, a liberty 
in fuch cales always allowed, and loofening the end of the hawier 
from what it was tied to, let it drop. The men on board the 
velTcl, ignorant perhaps of the ufage, oppofed the young man 
in his attempt ; and a fray enfued, in which, provoked to rcfill- 
he idzed a hand fpike, and wdth it knocked one of the failors 
^own. The iioife of this feuffle drew up the mader, a perfon 
advanced in years, who all the while was under deck ; and he, be* 
ing told what had palled, alked the dranger what he meant by 
Knocking his man down.—* I did ir,^ anlWcrcd he, ‘ in my own 

* defence ; and if you had been in his place, and your old grey 
« locks had not put me in mind of nay own father, I would have 

* knocked you^down too* — the very fentiment that redrained 
lady Macbeth from the murder of Duncan : 

• « Had he not refembled 

* My father as he ilept, 1 had don’t.' 


Johnfoa 
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. JokB&n feemed to he conlcipus that this work* 
awiCild fall Ihortof the exped:atioQs it had raifed, and' 
endeavoured to ward off the cenfure.of the puUie hf 
ap infinuation in the preface, that his friends had been 
backward in furniihing him with affillance. ' The 
paCagp is pretty firongly pointed, and is here given 
ip htsiowB words*. 

*’ Having clafiiid the oblervations of others, 1 was 

* at laft to xtj what I could fubftitute for their mif- 
S takes,, and how 1 could fupply their omiffions. I 

eoUated fueh copies as I could procure, and wiihed 
< for more, but have not (pund the colledors of thefe 

* rarities very communicative. Of the edidons which 

* chip^e or kindnefs put into, my hands, I have given 

f ap.e^meration, that I may not be blamed for neg^ 
s what 1 had not the power to do*’ 

Few^ theie were who faw this pafiage, and knew 
that Mr. Garrick had the earlieft editions of all 
^akoi'peare’s plays,' but conftrued this into a re- 
pfioeich on him; in that fenfe he underllood it, 
and< it gave him great ofience* To clear himfelf of 
the imputation of a conduct fo unfriendly, he pro-* 
tefted to me, that his collc^on had ever been ac- 
pe^te to Johnfpn, and that himfelf had fignified^ 
that any or all the books in it were at his fervice-;^ 
and, farther to convince me, he, at the next vihc V 
made him, called in his man Charles, and bade hina 
relate to me his inftruftipns refpefting the ufe of his 
library,, or the loan of books tp Johnfon. — ‘ Sir,’ faid 
the oran, * I was told to let Mr. Johnfon have what- 

ever books he wanted ; but. he never applied for 
‘any*.’ ‘ Tq 

4 

♦ Mr. Garrick knew not what rif^ue be ran by thj? offer. John- 

Ibn 
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To fay the truth, Mr. Grarrick was rather forward 
in offering the ufe of his library to th« writers of the 
time: he did it to Mr. Whalley, when editing the 
works of Ben Jonfon; and to Dr. Percy, thecollearor 
and publiflier of the * Reliques of ancient Englifli 
* poetry.* His view, as I conjedure, was, to receive, 
in return for his kindnefs, thanks, with perhaps fome 
additional compliment ; and in thefe two inftances he 
was gratified with both. I imagine that Johnfon was 
unwilling to buy the favour intended him at that price, 
and that therefore he declined it. 

We are not to fuppoff that the publication of 
Shakefpeare, a work undertaken without any impuKe, 
and executed with reluAance, would greatly add to 
the literary reputation of Johnfon; yet fuch was the 
charader he had acquired by hisDidionary, and other 
of his writings, that the heads of the univeffity of Dub* 
lin were moved to teftify their fehfe of his merits^ 
and accordingly, on the tweifty-third day of July 
1765, he was, by them, prefented with a diploma^ 
creating him dodor in both laws ; a diftindion the 
more to be valued, as it was unfolkited, and a volun- 
tary teftimony of the efteem in which he was held by 
thaticarned body. The caufes afiigned for beftowiitg 

f(oa had fo Rrange a forgetfulnefs of obligations of this fort, that 
few who lent him books ever faw thein again. Aniong the bodks 
in his libraiy, at the tihie ofhU difeafe, I feinid a very old aild 
curious edition of the works of Politian, Which apf«ared to bdOflg 
to Pembroke college, Oxford. It was ^probably taken out, of 
the library when he was preparing to publilh a part of that au- 
thor, viz. in 1754, and had been uied as his own for upwards of 
fifty years. • 


it 
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]t are contained in the following words, part of the 
inftrument, * ob egregiam fcriptorum elcgantiam et 
* utilit^tem/ 

His great affe^lion for our own univerlities, and 
particularly his attachment to Oxford, prevented 
Johnfon from receiving this honour as it was intended, 
and he never alTumed the title which it conferred. 
He was as little pleafed to be called Dodor in con- 
fequence of it, as he was with the title of Doniine, 
which a friend of his once incautioully addrefled him 
by. He thought' it alluded to his having been a 
ichool- mailer i and, though he has ably vindicated 
Milton from the reproach'^that Salmafius meant to fix 
on him, by faying that he was of that profeflion he 
wilhed to have it forgot, that himfelf had ever been 
driven to it as the means of fubfldence, and had failed 
in the attempt. 

Johnfon was now arrived at the fifty-fixth year of 
his age, and had a^ually attained to that Hate of 
independence, which before he could only affeil. 
He was now in pofleffion of an income that freed him 
from the apprchcnlions of want, and exempted him 
from the necellity of mental labour. He had dif- 
charged his obligations to the public, and, w^j^h no 
incumbrance of a family, or any thing to controul his 
wilhes or deiircs, he had his mode of living to chuib.. 
Bleil with what was to him a competence, he had it 
now in his power to lludy, to meditate, and to put in 
practice a variety of good refolutions, which, almoll 
from his iirll entrance into life, he had been making. 

5 See hit Life of Milton among the Lives of the Poets. 


Somd 
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Some fpecimensof thcfe have been given in a collec- 
tion of prayers and devotional exercifes lately pub- 
lilhed by his direftion, to which I could add a great 
number. They are the elFufions of a fervent piety, 
and the refult of moft fevere examinations of himfelf 
in his hours of retirement; and have for their objeds, 
early rifing, a good ufe of time, abftinence, the ftudy 
of the Scriptures, and a conftant attendance on divine 
worlhip ; in the performance of all which duties he 
feems to condrue his frequent interruptions into cri- 
minal remiffnefs. One extradt from his diary I how- 
ever here infert, for the purpofe of ihewing the fiate 
of his mind at about the* beginning of the year 
1766. 

* Since the laft reception of the Sacrament, I hope 

* I have no otherwife grown worfe, than as continu- 

* ance in fin makes the finner’s condition more dange- 

* rous. Since laft Netv-year’s day, I have rifen every 
‘ morning by eight, at leafl:, not rfifter nine: which is 

* more fuperiority over my habits than I have ever 
‘ before been able to obtain. Scruples ftill diftrefs me, 
‘ My refolution, with the blelEngof God, is, to con- 

* tend with them, and, if 1 can, to conquer them*. 

* My refolutions are, 

* To conquer fcruples. 

* To read the Bible this year, 

‘ To try to rife more early, 

* To ftudy divinity. 

* To live methodically, 

‘ To pppofe idlenefs. 

* To frequent divine worlhip.’ 


It 
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It Vras a frequent pra^rice with him, in his addrefles 
to the divine Majefty, to commemorate and recom- 
mend to mercy his wife and departed friends ; and 
the knowledge thereof has induced a fufpicion, that 
he adopted the Romifh tenet of Purgatory. To clear 
his memory from this imputation, I am necellitated 
to mention a few particulars which 1 learned from 
him in converfation, that may ferve to fliew, that no 
fuch conclufiqn is to be drawn from his*^ra£tice in 
this refp^ i for^that his acquiefcence therein arofe 
from a controverfy, which; about the year 1715, was 
agitated between certain divines of a Ptoteftant 
communion, that profelTed to deny, itot lefs than 
they did the do£trine of tranfubftantiation, that of 
purgatory. 

Thefe were, the non-juring clergy of the time ; of 
whom, and alfo of their writings, Johnfon was ever 
ufed to fpeak with great refpe&. One of them. Dr. 
Thomas Bfett, was’a man profoundly Ikilled in ritual 
literature, as appears by a difTertation of his, printed, 
tr^ether with a colledion of ancient liturgies, in 
1720*; and he, as I infer from the ftyle of the book 
and the method of reafoning therein, wrote a traft inti- 
tled, ‘Reafonsforrelloring fome prayers and dire&ions, 

* as they ftand in the communion-fervice of the firft 

* Englifh reformed liturgy, compiled by the bilhopV 

* in the fecond and third years of king Edward^ 
‘ VI.’ among which he argues for the following pe- 

* Johnfon once told me, he had heard his father fay, that, when 
he was young in trade, king Edward the Sixth’s iirfl liturgy was 
much enquired for, and fetched a great price ; but that the publi- 
cation of this book, which contained the whole '•ofnmunion-officc 
as it Hands in the former, reduced the price of it to that of a com- 
mon book. 

‘ tition. 
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tion, part of the prayer for the whole -ftate of' 
Chrift’s church, fince called a prayer for the whole 
Hate of Chrift’s church tnilitant hereon eai^. - 'We 

* commend unto thy mercye, O Lord, all ^her thy 

* feruauntes, which are departed hence from us, with 
' thc.figne of faythe, and nowe do rej^ in theilepe of 
‘ peace : Graunte unto theih, ;We ii«leche thee, thy 

* mercy, and euerlaftyng peace, and that at the date' 

* of the generall refurreccbn, we and sfll they which 

* bee of the mifticall body of thy fonne, may altogether 
' bee fet on his right hand, and hearethat his moft 

* ioyfull voice ; Come unto me, O ye that be blefled 

* of my father, and poflefle the kingdpme whiche is 

* prepared for you from the begynning of the worlde t 
‘ Graunt this, O Father, for Jefus Chriftes fakg^our 
‘ onely mediatour and aduocate ’ 

He 6rft ihews, that Uie recommending tlie dei^ito 
the mercy of God is nothing of thejremains of popery, 
but a conftantufage of the primitive church ; and for 
this aflertion, he produces the authority of Tertulliai^ 
who flouriftied within an hundred years after the death 
of the apoftle St. John, and alfo, the authority of St. 
Cyprian, St. Cyril, St. Ambrofe, St. Epiphanius, St. 
Chryfoftom, and St. Auguftine, by citations from the 
le.'A’Iral writings of thofe fathers. 
r He then argues, that this cuftom neither fupjwfes 
the modern purgatory, nor gives encouragement to 
libertinifm and vice ; that the ancient church be- 
lieved the recommending the dead a ferviceable 
office; that the cuftom feems to have gone upon 
this principle,^ that fupreme happinefs is not to be 
expe&ed till the refurredion, and that the interval 
G g between 
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txet^^li 4ea.th and the end of the world is a ftate of 
blifs.} the churchi, therefore, concludes he, 
rtuglit believe. her prayers; for good people would 
improve their conditiort, aq4 raife the fatisf^adlions of 
thi8pefiQ4. 

Np Q.ne will fiy that thefe are mean authorities, or 
pbjedl to. the pra^e of thus recommending the dead, 
as an innovation, e^tcepting thofe perfons who rejeft 
all traditipn ip 'matters of religion. Bucer was one 
that did, therefore, being confulted in the revifal 
of king Edward’s firft liturgy, he argued, that there 
h^ing iioexprefs warrant.in Scripture for the pradice, 
prayer for the dead was finful ; and, accordingly, the 
^prds contended for were omitted in the fecond. . 

This trad was^ with great acutenefs, and no lefs 
learning, anfwered by another, nonjuring divine, in 
one intituled * No fufEcient reafops for reiloring fomc 

* prayers and diredions of king Edward the fixth’s 

* liturgy,’ A reply was given to it, and the contro^ 
yerfy was carried on to a great length ; the refult of it 
was, a fchifin among the nonjurors ; thofe, for reftoring 
the prayers, compiled anew communion-office; others, 
who were againft widening the breach with the nati- 
onal church, chofe to abide by the prefent form j and 
this diverfity of fentiments and pradice was, as 

foil once told me, the ruin of the nonjuring caufe. 

In the ftady of this controyerfy, which I have rca* 

. fon to think interefted Johnfon very deeply, he feems 
, to have taken part with Dr. Brett and the feparatifts 
his followers, whofe condud is accounted for and 
vindicated, in the diflertation on lit^urgies above- 
jirrcntipped. 
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Such as are dii|>ored to charge Johnfoii with fUk. 
Uefs and fuperfiitioo, and are io w^k as rd ihfinuate 
that, becaufe he recommended his ddontiiilvirife and 
friends to the divine niercf, (tbod^ <juali< 

fying words, ‘ fo far as it may be la^u^) haw 

been poptjQily affeded, or ill tHc doAtmeol 

purgatory, may hence learn to tielefe fevere in theii 
cenfures, and lament their ignorance of ecclefiadical 
hiilory, which would havd taught them, thiill the prfc. 
rice prevailed long befpre popery was eftablilhed, or 
purgatory thought of; and that, though it may not 
upon the whole Se defeuf^Ie, there is ihoie to 
faid'for it, than many pf the eiiemies to his memory 
are able to anfwer *, 

And to thofe of his friends, who thit;k that, for the 
fake of his reputation, the prayers and meditations, 
in which thefe fentiftients have appeared, Ihould have 
been fupprefled, it ought furoly to be an. anfwer, 
that they were put into the hands pf the reverend 
divine, who, to my knowledge, attended him with 
great affedion and affiduity through his la^ illtfefs, 
ivith an exprefs charge to commit them to the prefs, 
and who, if he had forborne this friendly oAice, had 
deprived a charitable and laudable inlUtUtion of a be- 
'."nefit, which the performance of it was intended tp 
confer. ' 

With a view to improve the Icifurc he how enjoyed, 
and feemingly determined to reform thdfc babirs of 
indolence, which, in the former pa^ of fits life, he had 

^ Johnfon ifi his early years aflbciatcd with this of luinjir 
rors, and from them, probably, imbibed many of |pf religious aoii 
political principles, 

G g jE. p.nrK.dtcd, 
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fpntraded, removed from tjbe Xompleinto a boufe 
ia Johojibn's court, Fleet-ftreet, and invited thither 
,1m friend Mrs. .Williams. i\n upper room, which 
had the advantages of a good light and free air, he 
fitted up for a ftudy, and furnilhed with books, chofen 
with fo little regard to editions or their external ap- 
pearance, as ihewed they were intended for ufe, and 
that he difdained the oftentation of learning. Here 
he was in a fi&iation apd circumfiances that en- 
abled him to enjoy the vififs of bis friends, and to 
receive them in a manner fuitable to the rank and 
condition of many of them. A filver ftandilh, and 
fome ufeful plate, which he had been prevailed on to 
accept as pledges of kindnefs from fome who molt 
efteemed him, together with furniture that would not 
have difgraced a better dwelling, baniflied tbofe ap- 
pearances of fqualid indigence; which, in his lefs 
happy days, difguiled thofe who catpe to fee him. 

. In one of his diaries he noted down a refolution 
to take a feat in the church ; this he might pollibly 
do about the time of this his removal. The church 
he ficquentcd was thatpf St. Clement Danes, which, 
though not his parilh-church, he preferred to that of 
. the 'i etnple, which I recommended to him, as being 
fre from noife, and, in other refpedls, more comnfe- 
dioua.v His only reafon was, that in the former he'' 
-was bell known.- He was not conilant in his at- 
. .tendance on divine v/orflup ; but, from an opinion 
|>eculiar tobimfclf, and which he once intimated to 
ine, feetfied to Wait for fotne fecret impulfe as a mo- 


I could 
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I could never cplled: from hU difcourfe, that 
was drawn to public worfliip bjr the charms of ptil> 
pit eloquence, or any aflfedtion for popular preachers, 
who, in general, are the wOrft} nor cii^ 1 form ahy 
judgment of the value he fet on never been 

prefent with him at church but ofince, iind that at a 
time, when, in compliment tO'ldln, as it may be fup- 
pofed, the preacher gave us a fermon, that red liKe 
a Saturday’s Rambler •*, and was, ^ many, foon dif- 
covered to have been call in the fame mould, or, in 
other words, of Johnfoa’s compofing; but he feemed 
to think it a duty to accept in good part the endea- 
vours of all public inftn^ors, however meanly qua- 
lified for the office, and ever to forbear exercifing 
his critical talents on the effufions of men inferior in 
learning and abilities to himfelf. Probably he, on 
fuch occafions, recolleded the quaint diftich of Her- 
bert; 

* The worft have fomething good} where all wabt^ 

* fenfc, 

* God takes the text and preacheth patience.’ 

Or he might have red, among the eflays of the 
Meffieurs of Port-Royal, one that teaches us how to 
'(irofit by bad preachings 

The Sundays which he pafled at home were, ne- 
ver ihelefs, fpent in private exercifes of devodon*t^, 

and 

* The Ramblers publKhed on Satordayi^weregitnerally on reU- 
gioiw or moral fiibjeds. 

t He was «ccii Homed on thefe dayi to read the Scriptures, and 
jparticalarly the Greek Teftament, wuhtheparaphraieof Eraimu^* 

G g 3 Vary 
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and fanAified by of charity of a fingular kind ; 
on that day be accepted of np invitation abroad, but 
gave a dinner to fuch of his poor friends as might 
eUe have gone without one. 

He had little now to eonffid with but what he 
called bis morbid melanc'holy, which, though opprefo 
£ve, had its intermiffions, and left him the free ex> 
ercife of all his faculties, and the power of enjoying 
the converfation (tf hk numerous friends and vifitants. 
Thefe reliefs be' owed in a great meafure to the ufe 
of opium, which, as I have elfewhere mentioned, he 
Was accudomed to take in large quantities, the eiTeA 
whereof was generally fuch an exhilaration of his 
jpirifs as he fometimes fufpeded for intoxication. 

1 am now about to mention a remarkable era of 
bis life, diftinguiihed by a connexion that, for many 
years, was* a fource of great fatisfa&ion and comfort 
to him. It was a friendlbip, contradkd, as his diary 
imports, in 1765, with Mr. Thrale, a brewer, in 
Southwark, who, though a follower of a trade, which 
in other countries is lightly thought of, yet as in this 
it implies great opulence, and the power of conducing 
in various ways to the interefts of the community, 
ranked as a gentleman. He had received the bc< 
nelk of an univerdty education, and was a reprefen- 
tative in parliament, as hb father had been, for ti< 
above-mentioned borough; and in every view of his*'^ 
charaffaer, could noe but be deemed- » valuable addi- 

Vet y late in his life he formed arrefblutioii to itead tHfcBible through, 
tvliifii he cunltflcd to me he had never done ; at the fame tunc la- 
nteiitm!,, tint he had to long negledted to perufe^ what he csdled the 
ehaifer ul hi i ilvatioo. 
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tion to the number of Johnfon’s friends. To 
his villa at Streathatn, in Surrey, Johnfon was 
invited, not as a gueft, but as a njjplanr, whenever 
he was difpofed to change the town ^e coun» 
try air : for his accommodation, an i^i^ent was 
allotted ; for his entertainment, a library was fiir> 
nilhed with fuch books as himfelf chofe, and little was 
wanting to perfuade him, that, when at Streatham, he 
was at home. He foon experienced tlie falutary effefts 
of his new abode, and there is little doubt that to 
it he was indebted for fome years*of his life. 

It might have been expected that Johnfon, in the 
eafy circumftances in which he had for fome time felt 
himfelf, and with fuch a love of independence as he 
afTeded, would have declined obligations that he was 
unable to repay, at leaft in kind; but he knew 
that friendfiiip weighs not in a balance the fa-' 
vours it confers. Mr. Thrale’s tenders carried in 
them all the evidences of finority, and he had the 
example of meni equally wife with himfelf, to juftify 
his acceptance of fuch invitations as were now made 
him *. The only obligation they fubjedted him to 

was, 

Jl^lxe inllanccs of this kind, that occur in the lives of eminent 
to fpeak of thofe of this country only, are not few. Hobbes 
of Malineibury, pafled many years of his life in phUoTophical re* 
tirement at Chat^vbrtb9 in the family of the earl of D^onihirc; 
niemorials whereof were formerly yifible in Latin verfcs, written 
by him, with a diamond, on the wMowf of the .houfe. Selden, ac 
the countefs of Kent's in WhitCffriars, adjoinin|r to the Temple* 
Mr. Locke was coiilidered a$ one' of the family of lady Madiam, 
at Oates in cppnty of £flex« She was a daughter of Dr. Ralph 
Cud worth, a wpmanof fuch eminence for learning and piety, that 
G g 4 the 
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wa8» fupporting 4^ charaAer, and, in a family 
where, there, were many vifitanra, furniihing fuch con* 
verfation as w|s to be expeded from a man who 
had diiiinguiihed himfelf by his learning, his wit, 
and bis eloquence. This, it muft be confelfed, was 
a ljurdenfome talk to one who, like others, muft be 
fuppofed to have had his fombrous intervals, and, 
in the hour of repletion, to wifli for the indulgence 
of being filent, or, at leaft, of talking like other men. 
To be continually uttering apophthegms, or fpeeches 
worthy of remembtance, was more than could have 
been expeded of Socrates 

Belidcs 


the book intituled, * The whoIeDuty ofMan/ was, for feme time, 
believed to beof her writing ; and, laftly, Dr. Ifaac Watts found a 
comfortable retreat from the cares of the world, in the family of 
Sir Tiiomas Abney^ and his worthy defeendants, at Newington in 
Middlefex. Johnlbn’s fituation in Mr. Thrale’s family, was not fo 
conflant and uninterrupted as was that of the perlbns abovc-men- 
inentioned in tlicir fcveral abodes ; but, in refpee^ of the liberties al- 
lowed him, and the kindnefs wdth which he was treated, the coin- 
parifon is no way to the difadvantage of this his friend. 

* What were Johnfon’s fentiments of a fituation like this, may 
be gathered from the following note, which I meet with in his Ad- 
Vt rfaria, or Colleilions for the Rambler, now in my pofleflion, and 
ipoken of in a preceding page. 

‘ Philoxneidis invited to the houfe of Largus in the countr>^ as 

• a wit. Largus means to credit himfelf by his acquaintance— 

• calls in the country to be entertained— they come, big with ex- 

• pe6lation, full of awe. Silent j therefore, I filent— Difappolntcd — 

• i-argus chagrined — Behaviour of boors before a wit— their eager- 

• nefs, expectation, furprife, at any thiQg common. I near dull — 
< Cleora, a lady dreaded for her elC^ncc and knowledge, came 

• by chance ; I flione : 1 now am proud ; nobody worth fpeaking 
^ to. Inform them, Mr. Rlmbler, that no man 'can be \\vit at 

' ♦ plcafu^e, orconverfe wittily by himfelf.— I was at firft iiivi^^d 

‘to 
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Beiides the convemeitces for fiudf ^ «dtti which he 
was furnilhed«Rt Streatham, he had opportunities of 
exerciieT^ and the pleafure of airings and excurfions.' 

He was once prevailed on by Mr. Thrale to join in 

\ , 

* to tables-— my friend now goes without me**-I refir^in^ 00$, 
‘ direct, 

< Nothing fo unfortunate as a wit by profeflioni one who raifes 

* expectation at his entry — ahvajrs in debt— -many pay with commotl 

* places — others unwilling to part with what chance has brought 

* them, fpend their lives in ilralning, or get at one place to retail 

* inanotbei • Wit depends upon a thoufandcafualtieso-an occafion^ 

* combination of idcas^ prefence of mind, time, accidental fiu 
‘ Thofe that excel in wit will own it is very little in a man^s power* 

* That no man can appoint an h&ur in which he will be witty* 

* The luckieil thoughts fuch as a man not led to by a regular train* 
« The mind of a witty man the foil in which wit planted growSi but 

* few cultivate. A man, many thoughts in walk, bed, which when 

* he has his pen and paper he cannot recover. Folly of fuffering 

* reputation to depend on a repartee which often favours the dull* 

* The firlt principle of \\k out of ou? power. Scaliger’s genius* 
‘ The Enghfli — Mifery of writing without the \ein then flowing* 
‘ 'Hie happy have their days, and the unhappy, and the genius 
‘ the happ} , who has flows often and knows their value. The 
' little power men have over their effufions Genius made ancients 

* attribute to impulfe.* 

The hints here inferted, were indubitably the rudiments of a 
paper. No. loi, in the Rambler, the concluding paragraph of 
w inch IS in the following words : ^ I believe, Mr. Rambler, that it 
‘ Sometimes happened to others, who have the good or ill fortune 
i to be celebrated for wits, to fail under the fame cenfures upon the 
‘ like occafions. I hope, therefore, that you will prevent any roif* 

‘ icpiefentations of fuch failures, by remarking, that invention is 

* not wholly at the command of its pofTelTor ; that the power of 
‘ pleating is very often obftruacd by the defirc ; that all expefta- 
‘ tion leiTens fiirpriic, yet feme furprife is ncceflary to gaiety ; and 

* that thole who ctelirc to partake of the pleafure of wit, mull con* 

‘ tribute to its^produdlion fince the mind Magnates without exteinal 

* efFervefcencc of the fancy, which flafhea into 
frantport, cau be raifed only by the iafufion of diffimilar ideas/ 

the 
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the j^cafum of the chac$, in which he Aewed himfelf 
« hdd ctder^ for he either leaped* or l^ke through, 
maoy of the hedges that obftrufted him. This he did, 
IK4 becaufe he was eager in the purfuit, but, as he 
£ud, to £ive the trouble of alighting and remounting. 
He did not derive the pleafureor benefit from riding 
that many do: it had no tendency to raife his fpi- 
fits; and he once told me that* in a journey on horfe- 
back, he fell alleep. In the exercife of a coach he 
had great delight; it afforded him the indulgence 
of indolent poftures, and, 4s I difeovered when I 
have had him in my own, the noife of it affilled hU 
hearing 

It cannot be fuppofed but that thefe indulgences 
were a great relief to Johnfon in his declining years^ 
they, neverthelefs, indifpofed him for meditation and 
reflexion; and, as he has noted in his diary, alfigning 
for the reafon the irregularity of the family, it broke 
his habit of early rifiog, which he had perfifted in from 
new-year’s day 1765, to about the midfummer fol- 
lowing It is pofilblc that the family, had they 

been 

In Dre Pope’s Wi(h, I meet \\ Uh the following note : * 1 ha\c 
« known feveral who could hear but little in their chambers, but 

• when they were in a coach rattling upon the flones heaid^ery 

• itell, 1 aifo knew a lady in Eflfex, whole name was Tyrrel, wh^, 

• while flie had occafion to difeourfe, ufed to beat a great drum, 

• without which flic could not hear at all; the realon whereof 
« is tliisj the mofl frequent caufc of dcafnefs is, the rcldxa- 
« tion of the tympanum or drum of the ear, which, by this vio- 

• lent and continual agitation of the air, is extended, and made 

• more tight and fpringy, and better reftefts founds, like a dr uni 

• new-braced.* 

t ^ March 3. I have never, I thank God, fipce new' year’s day, 
^ deviated from the prafttce of lifing* 
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difpofed 0 it, m%ht With equal truth have eom« 
jplained, that he was little lefs irregular, and that, i£ 
they obliged him to break his relblution of . early rif« 
ll^g, he often prevented their retiring to reft, at a fea*' 
pliable hour, that he might not want the grittifi^tiott 
iaftea. 

About this time, Johnfon had the honour of a (bhV 
Verfation with his majefty, in the library, at the queen*s 
houfe. Whether the occafion of it was accidental, OT 
otherwife, 1 have never been informed j but from this 
account of it, given by him, it afforded him great 
tisfaftion. He fpoke to me of the king’s b^aviout 
in terms of the higheft gratitude and approbation^ 
and defcribed it as equalling iif grace and Condefcen- 
fon what might have been expeded from Lewis the 
fourteenth, when the manners of the French conrt 
were in the higheft date of cultivation. The publio 
are already in poffeiH&n of the handfome compliment 
which his majefty made him) I will, nevertbelefsjgive- 
it here a place : he aiked Johnfon if he intended tor 
give the world any more of his cOmpofltions ; John* 
foil anfvvered, he believed he fliould not, for that he 
thcaight he had written enough ; ‘ I ftiOuld have 

* thought fo too,’ replied bis majefty, * if you had 

* iwt written fo well -f 

Johnfon 

‘ III this prafticc I perfifted till I went to Mr. Thrale’s fome 

* time before Midfummer : the irregularity of that family broke 

* my habit of riling. I was there till after Michajelmas.’ 

+ Many fayiftgs of princes hare been thought worthy of re« 
curding. I recolleft one, of George the Second^ which, for the 
elegance of it, deferves to be remembered. In the rebellion .iof 
Thornton, a Yorkfliire gentleman, ralfed, at his owtt 
expcoce, a body of horfe, and, though but newly married to a 

bcautiftd 
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V • 

Idlmfoii Wa» now approaching towards fixtjr. Hit 
exad computer of time, and, as his eflayY' 
^’undantly ihew, regretted deeply the lapfe of thofe^^ 
ll^utes that could not be recalled, and though, in 
own judgment of himfelf, he had been criminal 
in the wafte of it, he was ever refolving to fubtradb 
from his ileep thofe hours which are fitted for ftudy 
and meditation. Numberlels are the refiriutions that 
I meet with in his diaries, for a feries of years backy to 
riie at ei^t; but be was unable, for any long conti- 
nuance, to perform them,|i weakoefs, lei's inexcufable 
it^aa he thought it, for he was ever a bad deeper, 

, and was fuificiently fcnfible his infirmity, in that 
tefpcf^ to have allayed his fcrupulofity, had he not 
been a mod rigorous judge of his adions. To im- 
pt^s the more firongly on his mind the value of 
tipxe, and, the ufe it behoved every wife man to make 
of it, he indulged himfelf in< an article of luxury, 
which, as far as myjobfervation and remembrance will 
ferve me, he never enjoyed till this late period of his 
life; it was a watch, which he caufed to be made 
^or him, in the year 1768, by thofe eminent arttds 
Mudge and Dutton : it was of metal, and the outer 
^cafe covered with tortoife-lhell; he paid for it fe- 
jventeen guineas. On the dial-plate thereof, j^'hich 

ISeantifal young woman, headed it, and joined the king’s arMy. 
After the defeat at Cniloden, he, with hit wife, went to court, 
where being feen by the king, who had noticed Mrs. rhoinron, 
he was thus' accoile J by the monarch: ‘ Mr. Thornton, 1 have 

* been told of the fervices you have rendered to your country, and 
'* your attachment to me and my family, and have held royfelf ob- 

* i^d to you for both ; but I was never able to eftimate the de- 

* giee of the obligation dll now that 1 foe the la^ whom } 0 u left 

* behind} on.' 

3 


wi;a 
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was of enamel, he cauled to be inferibed, in the ori- 

ninal Greek, tWe words of our blefliid 

yee^ f^Toct*, but with the miftake of a letter ||« % 

V : the meaning of them is, * For the night eometh.* 
This, though a memento of great importance, he, 
about three years after, thought pedantic ; he, therei. 
fore, exchanged the dial-plate for one in which the 
infcription was omitted. 

In the fame year, 1768, upon the eftabllihment of 
the royal academy of paii^ting, fculpture, &e. John* 
fon was nominated profeflbr of ancient literature, an 
office merely honorary, and Conferred on him, as itia. 
fuppofed, upon the recommendation of the prefident. 
Sir Joihua Reynolds. 

In the variety of fubjeds on which he had exer> 
clfed his pen, Johnfon had hitherto forborne to med- 
dle with the difputes*of contending fa^ons, which 
i^ all, that, at this day, is to be underllood by the 
word politics. He was ever a friend to government 
in a general fenfe of the term, as knowmg what be* 
neiits fociety derives from it ; and was never tempted 
to write on the fide of what is called oppofition, but 
at a period of his life, when experience had not enabled 
himp judge of the motives which induce men to 
|flumethe charadiers of patriots. In the year 1769^ 
he faw with indignation the methods which, in the 
bulinefs of Wilkes, were taken to work upon the po- 
pulace, and, in 1770, publiihed a pamphlet, intituled 
* The Falfe Alarm,* wherein he aflerts, and labours to 
Ihew, by a variety of arguments founded on prece- 
dents, that the ezpulfion of a member of the Houfe qf 

* John, chap, in. r. 4. 

Ckunmons, 
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Ootntta^nSi for fuch offences as he had been conviAed 
«er,>ras both juft and feafonable, and that no fuch 
fi^ttAty as the fubverfion of the conftitution, was to 
feared from an aft, that had ufage, which is the 
'.•law of parliament, to warrant it. The non*acquief- 
cence of the people incerefted in the queftion, is there- 
fore branded by him with folly and madnefe, in the 
following animated expreffions ; — * Every artifice of 

* fedition has been fince prn£tifed to awaken difeon- 

* tent, and inftame indignation. The papers of every 

* day have been filled with the exhortations and me- 

* naces of faftion. The^madnefs has fpread through 

* all aanks and both fexes ; women and children have 

* clamoured for Mr. Wilkes ; honeft fimplicity has 
< beim cheated into fury, and only the wife have ef> 

* caped the infeftion.’ 

To ridicule the conduft of oppofition, he adopts 
a term, invented b]jr the leaders thereof, and calls the 
conjunfture o£ events, at the time of which he is 
fpeaking, an alarming crifis, but endeavours to abate 
. the fears of its termination, by alludbg to parliamen- 
Xaty decifions apparently partial, and fometimes op- 
.{tteffive; and Ihewing that the vexation excited by 
, injuftice, fuftered, or ftippofed to be fufFcred, by an/ 

I private man or fingle community, was local and tem- 
porary. This pofttion he illuftrates by the following 
obfervation ; ♦ We have found by experience, that 

* though a fquire has given ale and venifon in vain, 

* and a borough has been compelled to fee its deareft 
•> interefts in the bands of him whpm it did not truft, 

* yet the general ftate of the nation has continued the 

* fame, .Th? fim has pfen, and the corn has grown, 
^ < and whatever talk- ha* of ^ke danger of prq-^ 

‘ petty. 
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t petty, yet he that ploughed ,the field coinhM>nlf 
< reaped it, apd he that built .the houfe was mafter of. 
« the door.* 

In a tone more grave, he addrefles iueh as an ca<» 
pable of conyi&ion, and tells them— ^at * they tevo 

* as much happinefs as the condition of life vdll etffly 

* receive; and that a government, of which an erro* 

* neous, or unjuft, reprefentadon of one county only, 

* is the greateft crime that intereft ^ difeover, or 

* malice can upbraid, is a government approaching 

* nearer to perfedson than any that experience hat 

* Ihewn, or hiftory related,’ 

The pamphlet concludes with feme fhrewd rC'* 
marks ou the fupport given to fadion by the fee* 
taries, and that f^rigid neutrality of the tories in 
this bulicets, which he cenfures in thefe words: 

* They do not yet .confider that they have at laft a 

* king, who knows not the name of a party, and 

* who wilhes .to be the common father of hit 

* people.’ 

It was not to he ima^ned, that a publication, fi> 
unpopular as this, would long remain unanfwered. 
Of many anfwers to it, one alone feemed to Johnion 
worthy of a reply ; but, in a confultation with his 
friends, he was advifed to forbear. Had he engaged 
'in a vindication of ‘ The Falfe Alarm,’ the world 
might pqffibly have Jjcen entertained with a fped* 
men of his abilities in controyerfial wiiting, in which 
there is little doubt that he would have difplayed 
the temper and perfpicuity of Hooker, the ftrength 
of Chillingwmth, and the dexterity of Hoadly, 
(hough, in truth, h^ was 09 friend (o ^ontroveriVt 
a hi* 
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on that fnbjed being, that it feldotn 
]^oduced convidion, that an impotent argument 
againft a book was beft refuted by filence, and that 
it b want of policy to give immortality to that which 
ndfi of itfelf expire. 

In the next fucceeding year, a fubjedfc of more 
general importance to the interefts of this country 
engaged his attention : it was a queftton between us 
and the court of Spain, touching the pre-difcovery, 
and, confequently, ^he right of dominion over certain 
illands in the South Seas, known to us by the name 
of Pepys*s or Falkland’s, illands, and to the Spa- 
niards by that of the Malouines, fpots of earth fo 
incoohderable, as Johnfon afiferts, that in the defert 
of the ocean they had almoh efcaped human notice *; 
and which, if they bad not happened to make a fea- 
mark, had perhaps never had a name. Lord Anfon, 
in his voyage, had noticed thefe illands, and the re- 
lator thereof had recommende^^hen* as neceflary 
to the fuccefs of any future expedition againft the 
coaft of Lhili, and, of fuch importance, that the pof- 
felhon of them would produce many advantages in 
peace ; and in war would make us mailers of the 
South Sea. In 1748, our miniftry fent out a few 
ftoops, for a fuller knowledge of Pepys’s and Falk- 
land’s illands, and for further difeoveries in the South 
fea : but, upon a rcmonftrance of Wall, the Spanilh 
ambadddor hei;e, maintaining the right of his mafter 
to the exclufive dominion of the South fea, they 
relinquiihed part of their original delign, and our 
purpofe of fettling there was dilbwned.^ Thus the 
auMter.refted, till lord Egmont was appointed to the 
^ direction 
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direftion of ovir naval operations, who, in tlxe year 
1765, fentout an expedition, the conunander whereof 
took poffeffion of Falkland’s ifland in the name of his 
Britannic majefty, and placed a garrilra in a pWe 
of defence, to vhiich he gave the aj^Uation of Port 
Egniont. In this fettlement, we were foon after diP 
turbed; for Madariaga, a Spanifh commodore, with • 
Hv^e frigates and a train of artillery, appearing before 
the illand, obliged our people to capitulate, and db- 
tained pouellion. This event was no 'fooner known 
at our court, than hoftilitiei againU; Spain were re- 
folved on, and a powerful fiept was alTembled : dxefe 
preparations brought on a conference between prince 
Mallerano, the Spanilh ambaffador here, and our mi- 
nifter, and a fubfequent negociation at Madrid, between 
Mr. Harris our minifter there, and the marquis Gri- 
maldi: the refult was, a dilavowal on the part of 
Spain of the violent enterprife of Buccarelli, ^e go- 
vernor of Buenos*Ayres, who had &nt the force that 
difpoireiTed the Englilh, and a promife to reftore the 
port and fort called Egmont, with all the artillery and 
ftores therein, but with a declaration, that this engage- 
ment Ihould not aiFe£t die queftion of the prior right 
of fovereignty of the Malouine, otherwife oalled Falk- 
land’s iflands*. 

The 

* The conference at London was with lord Rochfi>rd, then 
fecretary of Hate for the fouthem department, who, in di^nrfe 
with me, gave an account of it to thU effeft, viz. that he repre- 
fented to the Spanilb ambaflfador, that the inilezibiiity of hie 
court in this bufinefs bad compelled us to arm, that our fleet 
was manned, and* the officers and fulors, impatient for adion; 
that the nation having incurred the expence of a naval equipment, 
would hardly be fatisfied without a trial of what it was able to 

Hh tgc&i 
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The acquiefcencf qf our court in thefe conceflions 
of .that of Madrid, and the reference of a .difputable 
queftion to the Greek calends, furnillied the leaders 
rf fa£Uon with a new topic for clamour, and war be- 
came the cry. The heavy burthen of debt, incurred 
by the laft, was no reafon againft a new one, and mil- 
lions were to be expended, and thoufands murdered, 
for the titular fovereignty of an ifland, which Johnfon 
thus ftrongly and even poetically chara£berifes : 

* A bleak [and gloomy folitude, an ifland tlirown 

* afide from human ufe, ftormy in winter, and barren 

* ift fummer : an iflandi which not the fouthern fava- 
' gcs have dignified w'ith habitations where a garrifon 

* mtifl: be kept in a ftate that contemplates with envy 

* the exiles of Siberia j of which the expence will be 

* perpetual, and the ufe only occalional, and which, 

* if fortune fmile. upon our labours, may become a 

* neft of Imugglers in peacfe, and in war the future 

* refuge of buccaniers.’ 

Thefe are his fentiments relpefting the Incommo- 
dities of this contefted fettlement': againfl: the advan- 
tages fu^efeed by the relator of Anfon’s expedition, 
whom he reprefents as having written under the in - 
fluence of a heated ima^nation, he oppofes the fol- 
lowing arguments, founded in true policy and found 
morality ; 

* That fuch a fettlement may be of ufe in war, no 
f man that confiders its fituation will deny. But war 

* is not the whole bufinels of lifei it happens but 

eite£t : and tihat a refafal of conceflions on the part of Spsun would 
inetdtably bring on a war between the two powers, which, as it 
Would be confined to thd fea, malt prove a Ihort one. 

, ‘ feldom. 
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feldom, and every man, either good or vdfe, wilhes 
that its frequency were ftill le6. Thatf conduct 
which betrays defigns of future hoftilit^, if it does 
not excite violence, will always generate malignity j 
it muft for ever exclude confidence and friendlhip, 
and continue a cold and fluggilh rivalry, by a fly 
reciprocation of indireft injviries, without the bra- 
very of war, or the fecurity of peace. 

‘ The advantage of luch a fettlement in time of 
peace is, I think, not eafily to be proved. For, 
what ule can it have bu? of a ftation for contra- 
band traders, a nurfery of fraud, and a receptacle 
of theft ? Narbomugh, about a century ago, was of 
opinion, that no advantages could be obtained in voy* 
ages to the South fea, except by fuch an armament 
as, with a failor’s morality, might trade hy farce. It 
is well known, that <he prohibitions of commerce 
are, in thefe countries, to the la^ degree, rigorous, 
and that no man, not authorized by the king of 
Spain, can trade there but by force or Health. 
Whatever profit is obtained, muft be gained by the 
violence of rapine, or dexterity of fraud. 

‘ Government will not, perhaps, foon arrive at fuch 
purity and exceflence, but that fome connivance at 
leaft will be indulged to the triumphant robber and 
fuccefsful cheat. He that brings wealth home, is 
feldom interrogated by what means it was obtained. 
This, however, is one of thofe modes of corruption 
with which mankind ought always to ftruggle, and 
which they may, in time, hope to overcome. There 
is reafon to* expeft, that as the world is more en- 
lightened, policy and morality will at laft be recon- 
H h 2 * died. 
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‘ ciled, and that natioiis will ltia|hn not ip do whaC 

* they w^ld not fufFer. 

* But the illent toleration of AilpeAed guilt is a 

* degree of depravity far be)c^ that which openly in- 

* cites and maniA;j9:fy prot^ifls it. pardon a pi- 

* rate may be injurious to ’ mankind ^ but how much 

* neater is the crime of opening a pwt in which all 
‘ pirates will be lafc ? The contraband trader is not 
‘ more worthyof proteftion: if, with Narboroug^, he 

* trades by force, he is a pirate ; if he trades fecrctly, 

* he is only a thief. TKbfe who honeftly refiife his 

* traffic, he hates as obfttuftors of his profit; and 

* thole ,with whom he deals he dteats, becaufc he 

* knows that they dare not complain. He lives with a 

* heart full of that malignity, which fear of deteftion 

* always generates in thofe who are to defend unjuft 

* acquifitions ^inft lawful aythority ; and when he 

* comes home with riches thus acquired, he brings a 

* mind hardened in evil, too proud for reproof^ and 

* too ftupid fw refleftion; he offends the high by 
‘ his infolence, and corrupts the low by his ex- 

* ample.’ 

To fifonce this clamour, to defeat the purpofes of a 
wicked and malevolent faflion, to allay the thirft for 
human blood, and to bring the deluded people to a 
fenfe of their true intereft, was the aim of Johnfon m 
writing this moll judicious pamphlet ; he fucceeded in 
his endeavour, the miferies of war were averted, the 
contraftors difappointed, and a few months reftored 
the populace to the ufe of their underftandings. 

In a review of the feveral particulars herein before 
related, it will appear, that Johnfon’s courfe of life 

was 
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tvas very uniform. London was a place of refidence 
which he preferred to all others, as affording more 
intelligence, and better opportunities of convcrfation 
than were elfewhere to be found, and he was but little 
delighted either with rural foenes or manners. No- 
velty, and variety of occupations, it is true, were objefts 
that engaged his attention, and from thde he never 
failed to extract information. Though born and bred 
in a city, he well undeiftood both the thpwy and prac- 
tice of agriculture, and-4:ven the management of a 
farm : he could deferibe, wiA great accuracy, the pro- 
cefs of malting j and, had neceflity driven him to it, 
could have thatched a dwelling. Of field recreations, 
fuch as hunting, fetting, and ihooting, he would dif- 
courfe like a fjwrtfman, though his perfonal defo£bs 
rendered him, in a great meafure, incapable of de- 
riving pleafure -from ^y fuch exercifes. 

But he had taken a very comprehenfive view of 
human life and manners, and, thit he was well ac- 
quainted witli the views and purfuits of all clafles and 
charadters of men, his writings abundantly (hew. 
This kind of knowledge he was ever defirous of in- 
creafing, even as he advanced in years : to gratify it, 
he was acceflible to all comers, and yielded to. the in- 
vitations of fuch of his friends as had refidenccs in 
thb country, to vary his courfe of living, and pafs the 
pleafanter months of the year in the fhades of ob- 
feurity. 

In thefe vifits, where there were children in the 
family, he took great delight in examining them as 
to their progrefs in learning, or, to make ufe of a 
H h 3 term 
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term almoft obfoletc, of appofing them*. To this 
purpofe^ once heard him fay, that in a vifit to Mrs. 
Percy, who had the care of one of the young princes, 
at the queen’s houfe, the prince of Wales, being then 
a child, came into the room, and began to play about; 
when Johnfon, with his ufual curiofity, took an op- 
portunity qf afldng him what books he was reading, 
and, in particular, enquired as to his knowledge of 
the Scriptures^ the prince, in his anfwers, gave him 
great fatisfa<S:i«>n ; and, as to the laft, faid, that part of 
his daily exercifes was toiread Oftervald. In many 
families into which. he v/ent, the fathers were often 
defirous of producing their fons to him for his opi- 
nion of their parts, and of the proficiency they had 

* To appofe fignifies to put queftions* Ingulphus, abbot of 
Croylaiid, who was educated in the old fchool of the abbey of 
Weftminfter, relates, that he was frequently examined in this man- 
ner by Editha the wife of Edward the Vonfcflbr : — ^ Vidi ego illam 

* multotiens, cum pattern meum curia morantem adhuc 

* puer inviferem, et fepius fcholis venienti de litcris £»c 

* verfu meo apponebat, cum occurrerem, et libentiffiine de grain- 

* matica foUditatc ad logicam Icvitatem, qua callebat, decliuans, 

* cum argumentorum fubtili ligamine me conclufiliVt, femper 

* tribus aut quatuor nummls per ancillulam numeratis ad regium 

^ penu tranfmifu, et refedlum dimific.’ Ingnlphi hilloria, inter 

feriptores poft Bedam, edit. Lond. 1596, p. 509. a. 

Which pafTage, Stow in his annals, has thus rendered : 

* I have feen her (faith Ingulphus) then, when being } ct bet a 
' boy, I came to fee my father dwelling in the king’s court. And 

* often coming from fchool, when I met her, Ihe would appofe me 
' touching my learning and lefTon, and falling from grammar to 

* logicke, wherein Ihe had fome knowledge, would fubtili y con- 

* elude an argument with me, and by a hand-maiden give three or 

* foure peeces of money, and fend me unto the place where I 

* Ihould receive fome victuals, and fo be difmiffed.’ 

4 


made 
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made at fchpol, which, in frequent inftances, came out 
to be but frnall. He once told me, that being .t the 
houfc of a friend, whole fon in his Ichool-vacation was 
come home, the father lix)ke of this child as a lad of 
pregnant parts, and fald, that he was well verled in the 
dallies, and acquainted with hiftory, in the ftudy 
whereof he took great delight. Having this infor- 
mation, Johnfon, as a teft of the young fcholar’s at- 
tainments, put this queftion to him : , ’ * At what 

‘ time did the heathen orades ceale The boy, 

not in the lead daunted, anlwered : ‘ At the dillb- 

* lution of religious houfes.’ 

By the cxercife of llich offices as thefe ; by his dif- 
pofition to encourage children in their learning, and 
joiniog admonition to inftruftion, to exhort them to 
obedience to their parents and teachers, Johnfon ren- 
tlcred Jiimfrlf a welcome gueft in all the families into 
which he was admitted, *and, in various ways, did he 
employ hi'i talents in the gratification of his friends. 
A gentleman, with whom he had maintained a long 
and frrid fi iendfliip, had the misfortune to lofe his 
v.ifr-, and wifhed Johnfon, from the outlines of her 
cliarader, which he Ihould give him, and his own 
icnowlcdge of her worth, to compofe a monumental 
i.'iicription for her : he returned the hulband thanks 
for ’the confidence he placed in him, and acquitted 
himfelf of the talk in th?. following fine eulogium, 
now to be feen in the parilh church of Watford in 
] Tcrtfordlliire : 


Hh 4 


In 
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Xn th« vltulc bebvi; are depofited the remains of 
J*fts Bell, wife of Johh Bell, Efq$ 
who, in the fifqr-third yeat of her age, 
furrounded widi man7 wxsrdly blelfings, 
heard, with fintitude and compofere truly great, 

«he horrible malady, which had for feme time begun tx> 
adlift her, 

|»wnounced incurable} 
and fer more than three years, 
endured widi patience and coiwreakd with decency, 
the daily torture^ of gradual death; 
continued to di'nde die hours not allotted to devotion, 
between the cares of heir family, and die converfe of 
her friends ; 

rewarded die attendance of duty, 
and acknowled^d the offices of affection; 
and while fee endeavoured to alleviate by chearfulnefs^ 
her hu/band’s fuiferin^ and ferrows, 
increafed them by her gratitude fer his care, 
and her folicitcudi fer his quiet 

To tlje memory of thefc virtues, 
more highly honoured as more frunUiarly known, 
this monument is ereded by 
John Bell*. 

w 

He had long been folicited by Mr. James Bolwell, 
a native of Scotland, and one that hi^ly valued him, 
to accompany ffim in a journey to the Hebrides, or 
Welbern ifeihds of that kingdom, as to a part of the 
world in vdiijch nature was to be viewed in her rudelt 
•nd ,moft terrific ferm; and where,. whatever was 

* Si|e died ia dMS aioath of O&obli-, 1771, 

wanting 
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■wanting to del^ the eye, or foodie the imagination, 
■was made up by otge^ diat cou^ not £ui to eiqiand 
it, and turn delight into aftoniihmeNati elkd being 
now, in the year 1773, his own mafter, having no 
literary engagement to fulfil, he .accfftted die ihvi. 
ration. He began die tour propoled, in (he autuftm 
of the year above-mention^, and, computing from 
the eighteenth day of Auguft, id^n he left £din« 
burgh, to the ninth of November, when he returned 
thither, completed it in feven weeluC and fix days; 
and, at his return tp Engird, drew*up and pubUlhed 
an account of it. 

The W^lern iflanda of Scotland are called by the 
ancient geographers, the iEbudae and Hebrides. 
The Scotch luftorians, namdy, HedixM* Boeduus, 
bi^op Lefly, Buchanan, and Johnlbn, have given us 
little more concerning them than thdir names. Cam- 
den has g^ven a geneihl, but brief deferiptionofthem, 
and fpeaks of their number as about forty-four j but 
bifhup Gibfon adds, that they have been reckoned at 
three hundred, in which computapon every Ijxit or 
idet mud be fuppofed to be included : but a parti- 
cular defeription of the Wefbem iflands was wanting 
to the world till the year 1703, when a perfon of 
the name of Martin, publilhed a book with that tide, 
mntaining a foil account of thole iflands, and of the 
government, religion, and cuftoms of the inhabitants 
thereof; and alfo * of the fecond fight or foculty of 

* fore-feeing things by iniion, fo common unong 

* them.’ 

Of this writer little more is known, than that of 
which himfelf leems to be the relator, viz. diat he 
fras-born in of wx^jpofifus and /ertiU iiles 
3 in 
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in the weft- of Scodand ; and, befides his liberal edu- 
cation at ’t&e univeriity, had the advantage of feeing 
foreign places, and converfing with fome of the royal 
fociety j but who, neverthelefs, feems to have been a 
very weak, credulous, and fuperftitious man, and, 
notwithftanding his liberal education, with relpeft 
both to matter and form, an injudicious writer. The 
lame perfon had a few years before made a voyage to 
St. Kilda, the moft remote of the Weftem iflands, and, 
in 1698, publilhed a defcription thereof. 

The dcfedfcs of*Martin, «n the accounts given by 
him of the Hebrides, and the inhabitants of the fc- 
veral ifles fo called, are amply fupplied by a late 
traveller thith^, Mr. Pennant, who, in the years 
1769 and 177a made the tour of Scotland, and, with 
a curious and penetrating eye remarked all that 
feems to have been worthy of notice, refpefting 
either the lituation of t^e Ipots by him deferibed, 
or the people whorfi neceflity has doomed, or par- 
ticular circumftances havf Iroi, to become dwellers 
there. 

The extent of thefe iflands, from north to fouth, 
is computed at two hundred miles, and their medium 
width foch as, were they one continent, would make 
a country as large as Scotland. Of tlie inhabitants, 
thole of St. Kilda for inllance, fome are Chriftians', 
refembling, both in tlieir religious tenets and the pu- 
rity of their lives, thofe of the primitive times j others 
are of the Romifli communion, and the reft are of 
that denomination of proteftants, who adhere to 
the reformation of that furious bigot John Knox. 
The civil conftitution of thefe feveral trafts of land, 
for countries they are not to be called, is uniform : 
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it is feudatory, and of this the mahy caftles and 
places of defence, every where viKsk among them, 
in which their lords “and chieftains reiide, are evident 
proofs. In extent of land they difier greatly : Sky, 
the largeft of them, is above fixty meafured milea 
long ; but, the greater number of them are leis than 
four miles in length, and two in breadth. Iona, or 
Icolmkill is but two miles long and one broad, yet it 
was once an epifcopal leat, and had on it % cathedral 
and a place of lepulture, in which no fewer than 
forty-eight Scottifli, eight Norwegiah, and four Irilh 
kings, are interred ; and alfo, two monaftic eftablilh* 
ments, the one for men, the* other for women : the 
ruins of thefe edifices are yet remaining, and may be 
feen, accurately delineated, in Mr. Pennant’s * Tour 
‘ in Scotland, and Voyage to the Hebrides,’ made 
in 1772, and publifhed in 1774. Others of thefe 
ifles are yet fmaller ; Cannay is three miles by one, 
and Stafia is a mile long, antf halfia mile broad, and 
has but one houfe. 

The fituation of thefe ifiands, in the bofom of the 
deep, expofed to howling winds, and beating waves 
that excavate their very foundations, and rains whole 
intermiflion is little more than cafual, together with 
the inconveniences of an excifion from the continent, 
is S circumftance fo much againft them, as to deprive 
the inhabitants of many of the greatefi; focial com- 
forts, and the poffibility of fubfifiing under the want 
of them is hardly coQceivable. It is true, that in 
fome of the ifiands, nearefi: the continent, the necefi^- 
ries, and fome of the luxuries, of life are attain^le, by 
a communication with the nearefi: fiiore > but extreme 
indigence is thedot of ajl the iflanders, excepting their 

chieftains, 
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til»ei|p(j:^rKtors o£ imd hdd in ^udaf 
feimcdiate^y Vutdei* them» In 'th« iubordi- 
the cQodkkm 'o^M^iCkpeople is fo ^lom 
‘f|io**d^ftftut^that* w«e it not. that thwy are as virtuous 
9nd innocent -'ns thy^ ant^pqnr, they muft be deemed 
the mpd; WFe$^ed iqhabioiAts erf the>eaith *« 

The 


* Martin, a ardtif, in mere matters of &dl may be 
trifted, in ?0yt|g6 to St. Kilda relates a variety of parti- 
€vim refpe^ng jJta« ifiand and the inhabitants thereof. Of the 
iffland hn fnyt* thatt k is two A^Ues long» one broads and five in 
durcmnference, and is one ha^ rock^ with earth from fix inches to 
three foot deep ; but with npt a tree> nor even a fhrub thereon. 
Of the inhabitants^ and their manner of livings he gives a de- 
Ibfiptipn^ wittc)i> 'being abridged^ has furnilhed the following 
% account. They ai;e computed at about one hundred and eighty : 
fhey obferve the chriftien Sa^bath^^ and believe in God the Father* 
the Son^ and the llcdy Ghofti and h^ve three chapels covered with 
Aatch* and ibone of them a braaen trucifix* on which they fwear* 
and contraAtuhtiimony : tW fpeakthe Erfe language* are cha- 
ptublc to each other/ and mew great humaqai^ to ihipwrecked 
Jbangers. The head of the hl^afpeod famjj^ is the proprietor of 
the ifiandf who governs it by bis f^jswaTd. Though they have 
fiie^ afid a few oxen* their chief foM is Solan geeih and their 
eggs> both which ^ey come at by climbing the rocks at the peril 
of their lives : to take them they are fufpended from the precipices 
by ropes of an immenfe length, covered with faked cow-hides* of 
which there are only three on the idand* which are the joint pro- 
perty of nil the dwellers thereon. When they climb the rocks* 
it is with their elbews* their backs being to the rock. The drefs 
of the women is partly linen* and partly plaid : they wear ihoes 
oidy in wintciri and thofe the fldns of the neck of the Solan goofe ; 
thjSl part which covers the head of the fowl ferving for the heel. 
Thbif bread is made of barley or oats, and their drink water or 
mhey. They hdve only one aifd tinder-box on the whole ifland* 
amd tfwr is priwite property. w6men are beautiful and inno- 
omstidhd the inhabitants courteous ; their ordinary form 

of God &ve ymi.*' fh common with die people of the 

northern 
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ithc circumftances of difcrimbaoon bet^soi thefe 
))eople and die reft of mardEmd* are {o manjr> and didr 
charafters, by confecjtieftce, ib difibrem:^ their ihaiyiers 
end cuftoms lb fiogular> and dudr mode jof* fife ft) iii» 
confiftent with all that can conceive^ even in die 
loweft de^ee of dvilbation^ diat we' aite not to'ftdt 

for 

northern reg^iMk’ftaf hasra a vtin of ptfetry, diat u to fty» a 
faculty in rhyminj^ IvU^IiOver* of mniic anddvtciB^* bat kaow 
no lndrument'‘iavc feh harp. • 

The fame author^ inlis latter piA>lication» * The defcriptioa of 

* the Weflern i{les«* gives a pleaikiit account of an inhabitant of 
St. Kilda^ who> being prevailed on to accompany (bme traders to 
Glafgow^ was aftoniHied at the length of the voyage^ and pro** 
fpedt of that city. His~ relation is as follows : 

« Upon his arrival at Glafgow* he was like one that had dropped 
« from the clouds into a new worlds i^rhofe'langnage, habit, drc. 

* were* in all refpedls, new to hitn : ho never imagined that Aidi 

* big houfes of ftone were made with hande ; and,.*ihr theipave<» 

< mentb of the llreets* he thought it moft needs te altqgedier iia» 

^ tural ; for he could not belic^^ men would be at the peine 

* to beat Hones into the ground to walk upon. He flood dumb at 
' the door of his lodging with the greateft admiration ; and, when , 
' he fdw a coach and tw;o horfes, he thought it to be a little hottfb 
' they were drawing at their tail with men in it ; but he condemned 
' the coachman for a fool to fit fb uneafy, for he thought it fafer 

* to fit on the horfc’s back. The mechanifin of the coach-wheel, 

‘ and its running about, was the greatefl of all his wonders. 

» Vhen he went through the ftreets, he defired to,have one to 
« lead him by the liand. Thomas Rofs a merchant, and others, 

* that took the diverfion to carry him through the tpwn, alked Ida 
' opinion of the high church* He anfwered^ that it was a large 
r rock, yet, there were fome in St. Kilda madi Ipglieri bi»t<tiiat 
' thefe were the beft caves he ever &w ; % was the iAsa 

* jvhich he conceived of the piUers and areike ipon whaeh tiie 

* church Hands. When they carried hiiii into die riiitrch, he waa . 
« yet more furprifcd, and held up las hands with admiratioQ^ 

^ wondering howitwafpofible/(w men wbttildfuchapfwligh^ 

; Mxkf 
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Ibr tii^ whidi> ac different times, have induced 
tibveUets to vilit diem. . 

Ilj^e iflands which JcAnfon ^d his friend faw, 
thoi^ few in comparifen with the whole number, 

« fabric^ which he fappofcd to be the hrgeft in the nniverfe. He 

* could not imagine what the pews were deiigned for, and he 

* fancied the people diat w^re mafks^ (not knowing whether they 

* were men or women) hi£l been guilty of fome ill thing, for 
« which they dared not (hew their faces. He was amazed at 

* womens’ weariftg j>atche8, and ^ncied them to have been bhf. 

* ters. Pendants feemed to hii^ the moft ridiculous of all things : 

* he condemned perriwigs mightily, and much more the powder 

* ufed in them : in fine, he condemned all things as fuperfluous he 

* faw not in his own country. He looked with amazement on 
« every thing that was new to him. When he heaid the church 
^ bells ring, he was under a mighty conftemation, as if the fabric 

* of the world had been in great diforder. He did not think 
' there had been fo many people in the world as in the city of 

* Glaigow ; and it was a great myftrry to him to think what they 

* could all deiign by living |b many in one place. He wondered 

* how they could all %e furnifhed with proviilon ; and when he 

* faw big loaves, he could Ast^ll whether they were bread, 
^ (tone, or wood. He was amazed to think how they could be 

* provided with ale, for he never faw any there that drank water. 

* He wondered how they made them fine cloaths ; and to fee 
^ ftockings made without being firft cut, and afterwards fevm, was 

* no fmall wonder to him. He thought it foolifh in women to 

* wear thin iilks, as being a very improper habit for fuch as pre- 
< tended to any fort of employment. When he faw the womens’ 
' feetf he judged them to be of another fhape than thofe of the 

* men, becaufe of the different fhape of their (hoes. He did not 

* approve of the heels of ihoes worn by men or women ; and, 

* when he obferved horfeS' with fhoes on their feet, and faftened 

* with iron nails, he could not forbear laughing, and thought it 
^ "the mod ridiculous th^ng that ever fell under his obfervation. 

* He longed to fee his native country again, and paffionatcly 

it were bleffed with ale, brandy, tobacco and iron, as 

**Qlaf|^WWas.’ 

* ' 


were 
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were fome of the moft coofideiraUe of the Hebrides j 
and his manner of defcribing them and the inhabU 
tants, as alfo, his inception, is entertaining ; but it is 
not enough particular to render it intelligible to a 
ftranger. In the relation of hillorical and local 
circumftances, Johnlbn delighted not; whatever in- 
telligence came in his way> flirnilbed him with nnat- 
ter for refleftion, and his boolt is rather a dilquiiition 
on Hebridian manners, than fuch a ^defcription of 
the idands and the people as it was in his power to 
give. 

As an inftance of Johnlon’s inattention to hifto- 
rical'fadts, let me rtiention his account of Icolmkill*, 
called alfb Iona, which, though introduced by a fen- 
timcnt diat is admired for its piety and pathos of 
exprelTion, is fo abrupt, as to dilpleafe. ^e calls it 
that illuftrious idand which was once the luminary 
of the Caledonian regions, v^hence favage clans and 
roving barbarians derived the benefits of knowledge, 
and the blcflings of reli^oif} but who can read thus 
much, concerning a Ipot fo- dignified, without wiihing, 
that the author had mentioned a few of thofe hifto- 
rical particulars, on which his refleftions are founded ? 
He might h-ave told us from Bede, that the ifland 
takes its name from Columb, an abbot, who, about 

Martin fays, that the word Kill in the Irifh or Erie language 
lignifics a church ; if then we rejeft the prepofition I, and call it 
Columkill, we feem to have an intelligible name for it, i. e. Co- 
lumb’s church illand. He farther relates, that the charch|S and 
the monaftery were, by the kings of Scotland, endowed with re- 
venues to the amount of 4000 marks a year. But, whoever wilhes 
fbr.fatisfa£tion iif this, and many other particulars refpefting this 
ifland, will receive it in the pernfal of Mr. Pennant’s Voyage to 
the Hjjbrides. 

the 
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* 

die year.| 65 » came’ from Ireland, and preached dile 
fSk^pd to the northern *Pi6);s, and was called the 
ajKii^ of the Pidbs, and that Melilchen their king, 
being converted to the ^th of Chrift, gave the abbot 
the lile of Iona,' by Bedb called Hy or Hu, who built 
two churches fhereon, in one whereof he is interred, 
and alio a monafiery.' 

Bede fioulilhed jdto«my 34 , and may be faid to 
^pe^ from recent authority.' Bifhop Gibfon has re- 
cognifed his' account, and adds, that in a little vill^ 
her^ or hereabout, nametbSodor, or, as others call it, 
Soa, a biihop’s fee was ^ere£ked, from which all the 
adjacent'ides, including Iona, took the name of So- 
dorenfes : the ‘ jttrifdiftion thereof, he eUewhere lays, 
was given.to.tfae bilhop of the ifle of Man, and hence 
ariles the bbmpound appelladve, bilhop of Sodor 
and Mao. theiirli: of thel^ particulars, he, how- 
ever, frandaxocre6ted in^a relation cited by Mr. Pen- 
nant, and friunded* on good authority, purporting, 
' that duelngtthe.dme that die Norwegians were in 
polfrffion'.tsf the illes, diey divided them into two 
parts i,jjthe>OQithern, whicK comprehended all that lay 
to the nwdxpf A fertain promontory, and were, there- 
fore,. 'jgHiBd .the Norderys} and the fouthern, which 
were thofo thuclay to the Ibuth thereof and were, for 
a frn^lar.Jreafoii, called the Suderys. Voyage to tlie 
Hebr}d<! 6 *>. 257 . 

]L.have..foRiC reafon to think that, in writing the 
i|CCO|int ef.-his j<Himey tn die Weitem iflands, John- 
Iba hsiitin hi«eye.one of die molt delightful books of 
dm ^c^iund la^uage, * Maundnell’s journey 
* frOib^lUqifWLto JerufolBin.’ .Tiie. motives. that in- 
duQ^ JdSBuM t)ndcrpd(&.a labour £> formidaUe. to a 

man 
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man of his age, as his tour muft be thou^t, I will 
not cjiquire into: doubtlefs, curiofity was one of 
them} but, it was curiofity directed to no peculiar 
objeft. He was neitlier an antiquary nor a natura> 
lift; he had little acquaintance with the trealures 
which lie below the furface of the earth; and for 
the ftudy of botany he never difcovered the leaft re- 
lifti. If any particular fubjedt may be laid to have 
engaged his attention, it muft have beqp the manners 
of a people of whom he knew little but by report, 
the knowledge whereof might fufniiii him with new 
topics for refledtion and diftjuifition, an exercife of 
his mental powers which, of all others, he moft de- 
lighted in. That in this employment he has con- 
dudted himfelf with that impartiality which becomes 
a lover of truth, the natives of the kingdom he vifited 
deny ; and, that he carried out of this country die tem- 
per of a man who hoped for an hoipitable reception 
among ftrangers, few are fo hardy as* to aflert. Accord- 
ingly, we find in his narrative an intermixture, not only 
of praife and blame, but of gratitude and invedtive. 

The volume which tliis tour gave birth to may pro- 
perly be called a difiertation, for it has Icarcely any 
fadts, -yid confifts chiefly in propofitions which he 
hunts Qown, and enlivens witii amuling difquifition. As 
he fays himfelf, on another occafion, the negative cata- 
logue of particulars is very copious: what he did hot fee, 
what he could not learn, what he would not believe, what 
he did not enquire about, and what Jie is not fure of 
altogether form a confiderable enumeration. Yet the 
merit of this jradt'is great; for, though I will admit 
tliat no one going ,his route could derive ftom him 
diredtion or intelligence ; though no rernembrance 

1 i could 
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could be rcfreflied, nor remarks corroborated; bc- 
caufe his web was Ipun, not from objefts that pre- 
fented themfelves to his view, but from his own pre- 
exifrent ideas ; I am convinced, that every body muft 
have regretted the omiffion, had he, for any reafon, 
withheld fo entertaining a feries of reflexions. 

A reference to the work will difeover both die 
caufe and eflfeX of the confined obfervation that 
muft be remarked in it : he profefles his views to 
be direfted tojife and manners : of the former, if 
taken in its general fenfe, he could obtain but little 
knowledge who was entertained by die opulent, at 
the beft houfes, with the beft fare of the country, 
and who, while he luffcred no inconvenience with- 
in doors, enquired after litde without ; and, of the 
latter he could gain little information, for the man- 
ners he moft clofely obferved were imported from 
die places where fouthern elegance is taught. His 
known love of eafe precluded him from intelligence : 
all deficiencies by which he could fuffer, the natural 
holpitality of thofe to whom he was a gueft, tempo- 
rarily fupplied or concealed, and happy was it for him 
that he found not the fame prejudices that he carried 
with him. 

In all Johnfon’s difquifitions, whether argumentative 
or critical, there is a . certain even-handed juftice that 
'leaves the mind in a ftrange perplexity. When he 
Ipedcs of the paucity of trees in Scodand, his indig- 
nation feems excited at the fupinenefs it manifefted. 
He fays — ‘ to drop a feed into the ground can coft 

* nothing, and the trouble is not great of proteXing 

* the young plant till it is out of danger.’-— — In this 
the. read^ willingly aequiefees, and wonders, with 

Johnfon, 
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Johnlbn, that plantation is negleAed, till he is told in 
the conclulion of the paragraph, that it mull; be al- 
lowed difficult, where there is neither wood for pali- 
fades, nor thorns for hedges. He again, in a iubfe- 
quent page, refumes the fame kind of fatirical admi-^ 
ration, which he balances by obferving, that the land 
which covers future forefts cannot be arable. This 
alfo is fatisfadory : the queftion of firft importance 
certainly is — ^Whcre fhall com grow no one will 
deny, that food muft be fecured, bq^re the delights 
of foliage, or the emoluments of timber are thought 
of. But all our wonder and. regret at national inac- 
tivity, is diffipated, when we are told, that Sir James 
Macdonald had made an experiment by planting 
feveral millions of trees, which the Want of fences to 
keep the cattle off, had rendered abortive. Thus it 
is that he frequendy raifes an edifice, which appears 
founded and fupported to refill any attack ; and then, 
with the next ftroke, annihilates it, and leaves the va- 
cuity he found. 

With refpeft to the inaccuracy he has been charged 
with, it muft, in juftice, be imputed to the defed: of 
his perceptions : he neither faw nor heard clearly j 
and, though this might be urged agdnft his attempt- 
ing to relate what he had met with or been told, it 
muft be admitted in excufe for any mif-reprefenta- 
tion i fince no one could acquire g-edit by doubdng 
the uniform veracity of Johnlbn. He candidly con- 
feffes his inability, whenever he fufpefted it; and 
owns, that his thoughts are the thoughts of one whq 
has feen little.. 

I wilh I could as readily apologize for the manner 
in which he fpeaks of the people of that part of Scot- 

1 i 2 land 
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land he vifited. He feems to think a barren foil 
difgraceful to the proprietors j and his averfion is 
inoft excited, where he finds the comforts of life moft 
fparingly beftowed : W'hcre he meets with refinement, 
he is placid, and is unwilling to depart from elegance ; 
but, when he is difpleafed, or unfatisfied, he exprefles 
himfelf with a keennefs of fatire, which, however it 
may delight by its poignancy, is not to be juftified ; 
and 1 have r5afon to think very highly, not only of 
the kindnefs which confulted his humour, but of that 
temper and forbearance v^Iiich refirained thofe perfons 
who, while they were endeavouring to gratify him, 
received indubitable proof of his antipathy to their 
country. 

But it is due to him to take notice, that in civility 
he has preferved the fame equilibrium as in argu- 
ment. If he has ftigmatized*- Scotland as a country, 

• and the Scots as q people, his compliments to indi- 
viduals, in fonic meafure atone for it : they are judi- 
cious, elegant, and well conceived, and exprefs the 
fenfe of gratitude proportioned to the favours he 
experienced. 

I will not repeat, for T do not v.'ifli to perpetuate, 
fhole paffages rirat liavc given difgiifl:. I have ever 
t'ftcemed the St:ot3 as a brave, hofjiitable, and virtuous 
people, and flioiild be very forty if tliey imagined 
Johnfon’s prejudices common to their fouthern 
neighbours. If, in iiis journey acrols their continent, 
he had remembered, that a very commendable and 
■ well-direfted fpirit of literary induftry had diflin- 
guiflred them, and, when among the Mebrldians, that 
a perpetual ftnsggle againft difficulties, and a pa- 
■.tient toleration of irremediable evils, is eminently 

laudable. 
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laudable, I am perfuaded he would have wTitten 
with lefs afperity, and that his remarks woulii not 
have given, that offence which I cannot but own well 
founded. 

It is no lefs to be lamented, that he left not behind 
him thofe prejudices againft the ecclefiaftical eftab- 
lifliment of Scotland and the religious perfuafion of 
the people, which, though in England they gave little 
offence, could not, in that kingdom, be indulged 
without tlie fufpieion of bigotry. It ns pretty well 
agreed that, betv/een the church of England and that 
of Scotland, the queftions^ in dilpute relate not to 
doftrines, but to difcipline, which, in the judgment 
of many fober perfons, is numbered among things 
indifferent. Being in a country of which Chriftianity, 
in its utmoft purity, is the religion, it might have been 
txj)e(fted, tliat Johnfon, with a true catholic Ipirit, 
and as a teftimony of refpeft for their teachers, would 
occafionally have been prefeiit ^ divine fervice in 
their chwrehes ; but Iiis narrative contains not the 
leafl: hint of any fuch compliance, though he has 
noted his joining in public worfhip at the Englifh 
non-juring epifajpal chapel at Aberdeen *. 

From a tour to which he had no ftronger an incen- 
tive, from which he was fo little able to extradt plea- 
fuK', and which had occafioned a lliipenfion of the 
tnjtjyments he found in a metropolis, it fcems at firft 
wonderful, that he lliould have, returned fatisded : 

* For this condefeenflon he would'have had the example of Mr. 
Richard Baxter, a man whom he profeiTed to admire, ' who, as 1 
have been credibly informed, to tefiify his charity towards thoA 
from whom he dAfented in opinion, was wont, once in every year, 
to communicate with the eftabliftied churcit. 

I i d 


that 
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that h6 did lb is c^un ; and it muft be attributed 
'to the gratification he felt in the refpeft that had been 
{>£d to him* in feeing the celebrity he had acquired> 
4nd in increafing the firock of his ideas. 

Had Johnfon been more explicit in his acknow- 
ledgments 6f the hoQ)itable and courteous treatment 
he experienced fiom a people, who had reafon to 
look on him rather te a Ipy than a traveller, and 
ttught have frid to him — * To difeover the naked- 
* nels of the .land are ye come,’ — ^he would have 
l^ven a proof, that he had^, in fome degree, overcome 
his prgudices againft them and tlieir country j but 
riicy feemed to be uncorftiuerable. 

One pf the laft duties we Icam, is that of confi- 
derffig mankind as one great family, and the natives 
of i^reign countries, however difiermg from us in 
Opinions, manners, cuftoms, and other particulars, as 
Ibanding in the feme relation with ourfclves to the 
common Father of us all : a duty which leads us, as 
Thomlbn elegantly exprefles it, to 

* * ■ lean our nature with a brother’s eye.’ 

Johnfon’s prejudices were too ftrong to permit him 
to octend his philanthropy much beyond the limits of 
his narive country, and the pale of his own church j 
and, that he was tinable to conquer his habits of thidk- 
ing and judging, is the only apology that can be offered 
for his alperiqr towards the people whole country and 
• manners he, in his journ^ above Ipoken of, has taken 
t^ion, lum to delcribe j or that he has forborne to 
di^lay any iiich generous fentiments rerpefting the 
yidialritants of Scotland as others have done who have 
irlflted that countiy, 


In 
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In the clofe of his book he mi^t have at large- 
exprefled fome fenfe of gratitude fcr the man/v 
courtcfies that had been fhewn hini. He might at 
leaft have faid, * the barbarous peopk fliewed iis 
' much kindncfsj’ but the laft paragraph is frigid 
and unanimated to an excefs of a£fe£tation, and muft 
ever fuffer by a comparilbn with the" conclufipn df!-. 
Mr. Pennant’s Tour, which, as^well for ks elegance^ 
as the benevolent Ipirit which it evidences, I hetiit; 
infert. 

‘ I look back to the North, and with a grateful 

* mind acknowledge every* benefit I received, from. 

‘ the remoteft of the Hebrides to the prelent Ipot s; 

‘ whether I think of the holpitality of the r^, or 
‘ the efforts of unblameable poverty, ftraining iptery 

* nerve to accommodate me, amidft dreary hills, and 

* ungenial fkies. The little accidents of diet or of ' 
‘ lodging, affedt not Ync : I look fartlier than the, 

‘ mere differences of living or of cuftoms, to the 

* good heart, and extenfive benevolence, which 
‘ foftens every hardfliip, and turns into delicacies. 

‘ tlie grofleft fare. My conftitution never yet was> 

* difpofed to apathy, for vrhich I can claim no merit, 

‘ bur am thankful to the author of my frame.’—— . 
And, in a quotation from the Religio Medici of Sir 

Thomas Brown, he adds : “ I feel not in myfclf 

" thofe common antipatliies .that I can difcover in^ 

“ others: thofe national repugnancies do not'touclk 
" me; nor do I behold wiA prejudice the Fr<|;ch, 

" Italian, Spaniard, or Dutch, inuc^ more fellow-' 

“ fubjefts, howfoever remotely placed from pie, Brit, 

** where I find their adlions in balance with my coun- 
“ tiymen’s, I honour, love, and embrace them ‘in 

114. ** Ibmc 
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“ ibm6 degree. I was bom in the right climate, but 
leem to be framed and confteliated unto all : all 
** |>laces, all Mrs, make unto me one country-} I 
** am in England every where and under every me- 
«« ridian.*’ 

I muft here obftrve, as It was a circumftance that 
gave him fome trouble after his return to England, 
during his fray in the Hebrides, Johnfbn was 
vby induftrious in his enquiries touching the Earle 
language, with a view to aicertrin the degree of credit 
due to certain poems the?i lately publilhed and af- 
cribed to Oflian, an ancient bard, who, till then, had 
fcarce been heard of. His opinion, upon the queftion 
of th^ genuinenefs, is pretty decifive^ and will ap- 
pear beft in his own words. 

* 1 fuppofc my opinion of the poems of Ofllan is 

* already difeovered. I believe they never exifted 

* in any other form than that which we have feen. 

* The editor, or author, never could Ihew the ori- 

* ginal*} nor can it be Ihewn by any other. To re- 

* venge reafbnable incredulity by refuling evidence, 

* is a degree of infolence with which the world is not 

* yet acqusunted} and ftubborn audacity is the laft 

* refuge of guilt. It would be eafy to Ihew it, if he 

* had it } but whence could it be had ? It is too long 
‘ to be remembered, and the language formerly had 

* nothing written.. He has doubdefs inferted names 

* that circulate in popular ftorics, and may have tranf- 

* lated ibme wandering ballads, if any can be found ; 

* and the names, and Ibme of the images, being re- 

* ‘ Johnfim had required, that it fliould be de^fited in either 
die king's or the marifchal college at ^erdeei^ and fubmitte^ 
fo public inipeftion } but this was scTcr ^oe. 

* coUefted^ 
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* colleaed, make an inaccurate auditor im^ine, by 
‘ the help of Caledonian bigotry, that he has fo’-merly 
‘ heard the whole. 

* I alked a very learned minifter in Sky, who had ufed 
‘ all arts to make me believe the genuinenefi of die 
‘ book, whether at laft he believed it himfelf j but he 
‘ would not anlwer. He wiflied me to be deceived** 
‘ for the honour of his country} but would not dircdtip 
‘ and formally deceive me. - Yet, has ^is man’s tefti-' 
‘ mony been publicly produced, as of one that held 

* Fingal to be the work ofjOffian. 

* It is faid, that fome men of integrity profefs to‘ 

* have heard parts of it, but they all heard them when 

* they were boys } and it was never faid, that any of 
‘ them could recite fix lines. They remember 

* names, and, perhaps, fome proverbial fentiments; 

* and, having no diflinft ideas, coin a refemblancc 

* without an original. The 'perlbafion of the Scots, 

* however, is far from univerfal } and, in a queflion lb 

* capable of proof, why Ihould doubt be fulFered to 

* continue ? The editor has been heard to fay, that 

* part of the poem was received by him, in the 
‘ Saxon charader. He has then found, by fome 

* peculiar fortune, an unwritten language, written 
‘ in a charafter which the natives probably nevbr be- 
‘ lield. 

* I have yet fuppofed no impt^ire, but in the 

* publilher ; yet, I am for from certainty, that Ibme 

* tranfiations have not been lately made, that may 

* now be obtruded as parts of the original work. 

* Credulity on one part is a ftrong temptation to de- 

* ceit on the other, elpecially to deceit of which no 
f peiibnal injury i$ the cqnfequence, and which flat- 

* ters 
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* ttrs the author with his own ingenuity. The Scots 

* have Ibmething to plead for their eafy reception of 
•' an improbable fi£Hon : they are feduced by their 

foiidne^ for their llippofed anceftors. A Scotch- 

* man -muft be a very fturdy moralift, who does not 

* teve Scodand better than truth; he will always 

* love it better than inquiry : and, if falfhood flatters 
^ hS vanity, will not be very diligent to deteft it. 

* Neither ought the Englilh to be much influenced 

* by Scotch authority^ for of the pall: and prefent 

* ftate of the whole Earfe i^ation, the Lowlanders are, 
^at jeaft, as ignorant asourfolves. To be ignorant 

* b. punful ; Isut it is dukgerous to quiet our unea-v 

* fine^^ by the delufive opiate of haftyj)erfuafion. 

^ Blit this is the age in which thofe who could not 

* read, have been fuppofod to write j in which the 

* giants of antiquated romance have been exhibited 

* as realities. If we know litd'e of the ancient High- 

* landers, let us noffill the vacuity with Offian. If 

* we have not fearched the Magellanick regions, let 

* us, however, forbear to people them with Pata- 
, < goqs.* 

' No fooner <^d this ftrong and unequivocal de- 
clarsCtion of Johnfon’s opinion of the poems of 
OlHan appear, than Mr. James Macphcrlbn, the 
publifher of them, not only repelled the charge bf 
fotgCry therein coijtuned, but, in a letter to the author 
«f if; threatened him with corporal chaftifement. If 
Mr. Maepherfon had known his man, he would pro- 
biably have forborne the thought of fuch a revenge. 
To fhew his contempt of him and all that he was 
al^e.to do that could hxirt him, Johnfon returned the 
loUbwing brief but ipirited anlwer : 


* Mr. 
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* Mr. James Macphersou, No date. 

* I received your fooliih and impudent ktter.— 

* Any violence that lhall be attempted upon me, I 

* will do my befl to repel ; and what J cannot do for 

* myfelfi the law lhall do for me ; for I will not bo 

* hindered from expofing what I think a cheat, b^ 

* the menaces of a ruffian. What would you hav%t 

* me retraft ? I thought your work an ^impolitton § 

* I tliink fo Hill j and, for my opinio^, I have given 

* reafons which I here darp ydu to* refute.— -—you> 
‘ abilities, fince your Horner, are not fo formidable § 

* and, what I hear of your tnorality, inclines me to 
' credit rather what you lhall prove, than what you 

* lhall fay.’ 

Whether Johnfon was apprehenfive that his adver- 
fary would put his threat in execution, or that he 
meant to Ihew all wRo came to fee him, that ho 
flood upon his guard, he provided himfelf with a 
weapon, both of the defenfive and oflenlive kind. It 
was an oak-plant of a tremendous fize ; a plant, I 
fay, and not a ihoot or branch, for it had had a root, 
which being trimmed to the fize of a large oruige, 
became the head of it. Its height was upwards of 
fix feet, and from about an inch in diameter at the 
lower end, increafed to near three ; this he kept in 
his bed-chamber, fo near the chair in which he con- 
llantly fat, as to be within reach. 

But this precaution for his defence turned out to 
be unneceffary. Johnlbn’s letter, above inlerted, put 
an end to the difpute between him and Maepherfon j 
but, by other perlbns, it was continued with a degree 
of a^rity equal to that which was fiiewn in the con-^^ 
4 troverfy 
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trovcrfy concerning the genuinenefs of Phalaris’s 
cpifUes, and with as tnucli acutenefs as that which 
tended to afcertmn the queftion, whether the poems 
lately afcribed to Rowlie are not forgeries. Mode- 
rators have alfo interpofed, as there did in the dilpute 
about the authenticity of the Sybilline oracles, and 
with as little fuccefs : the world remains, and is likely 
ever to remain, without fatisfadtion in relpedt of either 
the one or the other. 

Before this tlime, Johnfon had undertaken to revife 
the former edition of Ris ^akelpeare, and extend his 
plan, by admitting the correftions and illuftrations of 
various other commentators. He therefore, in con- 
jun 61 :ion with Mr. George Steevens, publiflied in 1 773, 
a new edition of that author, in ten oftavo volumes, 
which was republilhed with additions in 1778. 

■In 1774, tlie parliament having been diflblved, 
and Mr. Wilkes perfifting in *his endeavours to be- 
come a reprefcntative in that which was about to be 
chofen, Johnfon addrelled to the eleftors of Great 
Britain a pamphlet, 'entitled ‘ The Patriot j’ the de- 
fign whereof is to guard them from impoCtion, and 
teach them to’diftinguilh that which of itfelf foems 
lufiiciently obvious, the difference between true and 
foUe patriotifm i but the madnefs of the people was 
then at its height, and they needed to be told hew 
often in their lucj^d intervals they had lamented the 
deceits praftifed on them by artful and defigning 
men. "With this view, he defcribes a patriot, as one 
wjiofe public condu( 5 l is regulated by one lingle mo- 
tive* the love of his country } who, as an agent in 
pafliament, hu, for himfolfr neither Hope nor fear, 
peitJieV"kindnela tiqr refentment, but fefers ’every 
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thins to the common intereft. Thefc, and other 
marks of patriotifm by him pointed out, he allows 
to be fuch as artifice may counterfeit, or folly mif- 
applyj but he enumerates feveral chara£teriftical 
modes of Ipeaking and aAing, which may prove a 
man not to be a patriot; which dilcrimination he 
illuftrates in fundry inftances, by pointed references 
to the condudt of many of thofe men who wetift 
courting the favour of the people : d^efe, an abridg* 
ment would injure, and I ther^ore give them in his 
own words : ‘ It may fefely be pronounced, that 
‘ thofe men are no patriots^ who, when the national 

* honour was vindicated in the fight of Eurppe, 

* and the Spaniards having invaded what they call 

* their own, had Ihrunk to a difavowal of their at- 

* tempt; and a relaxation of their claim, would ftill 
‘ have inftigatcd us to, a war for a bleak and barren 
‘ fpot in the Magellanic ocean, of which no ufc could 
‘ be made, unlefs it were a place 'of exile for the hy- 

‘ pocrites of patriotifm. He that wilhes to fee 

‘ liis country robbed of its rights, cannot be a pa- 
‘ triot. That man, therefore, is no patriot, who 
‘ juftifies the ridiculous claims of American ufur- 

* pation; who endeavours to deprive the nation of 

* ks natural and lawful authority over its own colo- 

* nies, thofe colonies which were fettled under Eng- 

* lilh protedtion, were conftituted by an Engliih char- 

* ter, and have been defended by Englifli arms. To 
‘ fuppofe that, by fending out a colony, the nation 

* cftabliflied an independent power; that when, by 
f indulgence and favour, emigrants are become rich, 

* they {hall not contribute to their own defence, but 

* at tlieir own pleafure, and that th^ lhall not be 

* included* 
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* included, like millions of their fellow-fubjefbs, in 
dhe general fyftem of reprefentarion, involves fuch 

•f an accumulation of abfurdity, as nothing but the 

^ fliew of patriotifm would palliate/- His laft de- 

^gnation of the dais of men whom he means to ftig- 
matile, is the following ; — * That man is not a pa- 

* triot, who denies his governors their due praife, 
*■ and v^o conceals from the public the benefits which 

* theyi»eceive, Thofe, therefore, can lay no claim 

* to this illufttious appellation, who impute want of 

* public Ipirit to the late 'parliament $ an alTembly of 
‘ men, whom, notwithftanding fome fluftuations of 
< counfel, and fome weaknefs of agency, the nation 

* muft- always remember with gratitude, lince it is 

* indebted to them for a very ample concelllon in the 

* refignation of protedions, and a wile and honelt 

* attempt to improve the conl^tution, in the new judi- 

* cature inllituted to try ele6tions/ 

Johnfon publiltied alio in 1775, a pamphlet 
intided, * Taxation no Tyranny,’ an anfwer to the 
refections and addrefs of the American congrefs ; in 
which, as die ground of his argument, he afliimes 
as felf-evident, the following propofition : * In all the 

* parts of human knowledge, whether terminating in 

* icience merely Ipeculative, or operating upon life 
^ private or civil, are admitted fome fundamental 

* principles, or common axioms, which, being gene- 
•* rally received, are litde doubted, and being litde 

* doubted,(have been rarely proved. 

^ Of thele gratuitous and acknowledged truths, 

* it is often the fate to become lels evident by en- 

* deavours i!o explrin them, however neceflary fuch 

* Endeavours may. be m^e by the mifapprehenfions 

.. . ‘ of 
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* of abfurditjr, or the fbphiflries of intereft. It is 
‘ difficult to prove the principles of fcience, becaufe 

* notions cannot always be found more intelligible 
‘ than thole which are queftioned. It is difficult to 

* prove the principles of praftice, becaufe they hay^ 

* for the moft part, not been difcovered by invefti- 

* gation, but obtruded by experience; and the dc- 

* monftrator will find, after an operofe dedu£tion, thlfc 

* he has been trying to make that ^en, which can 

* be only felt. 

* Of this kind is the pcfition that the fuprem power 

* of every community has the right of requiring from all 

* its fubjeffs fuch contributions as are necejfary to the 

* public fafety or public prqfperity, which was rconfi- 

* dered by all mankind as comprifing the primaiy 

* and efiential condition of all political Ibciety, till 

* it became dilputect by thofe zealots of anarchy, 
‘ who have denied to the pM’liament of Britain the 

* right of taxing the American colonies.’ 

With much wit does he ridicule, and with force of 
reafoning refute, the arguments founded on the in- 
ability of the Americans to bear taxation, their powers 
of refinance, the ftubbornnels of their tempers, and the 
profits accruing to this country by its commerce' with 
them : thefe, he tells us, are ufed only as auxiliaries to 
that other, which, as he briefly Hates it, is—* that to 

* tax the colonies is ufuipation and opprelfion, an in- 

* vafion of natural and legal rights, and a violation 
‘ of thofe principles which fupport the confeitution of 

* the Englilh government. 

He next confiders the legal confequences of migra- 
tion from a mother-country, and afterwards proceeds 
to an examination ofthatfollacious pofition, iJ>at from 

an 
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an Englilhman nothing can be taken but by his owS 
conlent, and of the argument grounded thereon, tliast 
the Americans, being unreprefented in pai’liament, 
cannot be faid to have confented in their corporate 
capacity, and that, refufing their confent as individuals,, 
they cannot legally be taxed. 

Of this he fays, that ‘ it is a pofition of a mighty 

* found, but that every man that utters it, with what- 

* ever confide^ice, and every man that hcai-s it, with 

* whatever acquiefcence, if confent be fuppofed to 

* imply the power of reflifal, feels to be falfe, for diat, 

* in wide extended dominions, the bufinels of the pub- 

* lie muft be done by delegation, and the choice of 

* delegates is by a feleft number of electors, who ai-e 

* often far from unanimity in their choice ; and where 

* the numbers approach to equality, almoft half muft 

* be governed, not only without, but againft their 

* choice.’ Of thofe, who are not eledlors, he fays 

* they ftand idle anti helplefs Ipeftators of the common- 

* weal, wholly unconcerned in the government of tlicm- 

* felves.’ The refolution of the Congrefs, that their an- 
ceftors, who firft fettled the colonies, were, at the time 
of their emigration from the mother-countiy, entitled 
to all the rights, liberties, and immunities of free and 
natural-born fubje6i:s within the realm of England, he 
admits j but granting it, he contends, that their boaft 
of original rights is at an end, and that, by their emi- 
gration, they funk down into colonifts, governed by a 
charter ; and that though, by fuch emigration, they 
had not forfeited, furrendered, or loft, any of thofe 
rights, they had loft them by natural effefts, that is to 

lay, had abandoned them. * A man,’ fays he, * can 

‘ be but in one place at once j he cannot have the ad- 

9 ‘ vantages 
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* vantages of multiplied refidence. He that will en- 

* joy the brighmefsof flinihine, muft quit the coolnefs 

* of the (hade. And though an emigrant, having a 
‘ right to vote for a knight or buigefs, by eroding 

* the Adantic does not nullify that right, he rendm 

* the exertion of it no longer poflible*— — But ^ 

* privileges of an American,’ adds he, * fcom the 

* limits of place j they are part of himfeli^ and can- 
‘ not be loft by departure from his country j diBy float 
‘ in the air, or glide under the ocean.’ • 

He next confido^ the operation charters, 
and forgets not to note, that from the exemption tif 
the flrft fettiers in Maflachufet’s bay from taxes £>r 
feven years, it muft be inferred, that at the end thereof 
they were liable to taxation. 

It is not my purpofe to give at length titetfev^ral 
arguments contained ii\ this moft excellent pamplittt. 
I ihall, therefore, content* myfelf wkh extrafting 
from it a few paflages, which ftand diftinguiftied ftom 
others, either by their wit, or the ftrengili ofifeafonkig 
difplayed in them. Of that clafs are thefo >that 
follow ; 

* To be prgudiced is always to be weajb j yet them 
‘ are prejudices* fo near toTaudable,. that they havi» 

* often been praifed, and a^e always pardonedl To 

* love their country has been conlideved as virtue in 
men whofeclafve could not be atherwHe thantblhidr, 

* becaufe their preference, was made without cons^^u 

* rifon; but it has never been* my fortune 

* either in ancient or modem writers, any honourable 
‘ mention of thofc 'sfoo have, with equal Uindliei^ 

* hated their ctnmtry. 

• itk 
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* Thj^ Witi-patriorfo prgudices are the abortions 

* <if &lly> impregnated by ^dtion, which, being pro- 

* agdnft the ftanding order of nature, have not 
§, Ibength fufficient for loft^ iife. They are born only 

* to fcream and perilh, and leave them to contempt or 

* deteftation, wholgb kindnei^ wa$ employed to nurfe 
^ diem, into mifchief/ 

To the menaces of the heroes of Bdton, that they 
wpildiHve their town and be free, rath«!r than fubmit 
to die ftamp->i^, ip whici^ cafe he fays, they would 
Ij^ve good houl^s to wifer men, he oppofes this fobci 

*v Yet, before they qint the comforts of a warm 

* home for the founding fomediing which they think 

* better, he cannot be thot^t their enemy who ad- 

* vifes them to coilfider well whether they lhall find 

* It. By turning filhermen or hunters, woodmen or 

* ihei^ierds, they may become wild, but it is not fo 

* eafy to conceive them free j for who can be more a 

* ilave than he diat is driven by force from the com- 

* forts td* life, is compelled to leave his houfe to a 

* cafual comer, and, whatever he does, or wherever 

* he wanders, finds every moment fome new tefti- 

* RKUiyof hit own fubjeiflion ? If choice of e\nls be 

* fi^ediem, the felon in ^e gallies has his choice of 

* labour or ftripes. The Boftonian may quit his 
5 ^hoafe to ftarve in the fields j bis dog may refofe 

* 10 fet, and linatt under the and they may then 
Cmigratulate each odier on die fmiles of liberty, 

5 p)^/e of blifst tmdfrigmnt vntb deUgbt*. 


* Addllba’i letter from Italy, 
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To treat fudi defigns as Rrould be to 

* think too contemptibly of Bofbniaii muierftandingg. 

' The artifice, indeed, is not new : die blofterer who 

* threatened in vain his opponent, has' femednics ob> 

* tained his end, by making it b^evsst tSSWniQil 

* hang himlelf.' 

In a more ferious jftrsin'of ieafi)nif)g» he thus vgams 

* Our colonies, however diftant^ have 'bora hithii«(| 

* treated as conftituent parts of the Biidlh^empirer 

* The inhabitants, incorport^ by ^aiterf, 

* are entitled to all the rigtjts^oST Eng^sflhnien. ’thigf 

* are governed by Enghfh* laws, entided to Engltlh 

* dignities, regulated by Englilh a)unlels, and prO^ 

* tested by Englilh arms and it feents tt> ^llow by 

* confeqUence not eafily avoided, that dief art’ fub- 
‘ jeA to Englilh government, and chargeal^ byEbg- 

* liHi taxation.’ 

The above citations are evidences of Johnibn^ 
fkill in political controverfy, and ,are but flight 
cimens of that Ipecies of oratory wMch'^dell^ts the 
ear, and convinces the underftanding. Wffli' le^pedt; to 
logical precifion, and Ibength of argument, the 'tra^, 
from whence thty are feverally taken, dfcfy oom> 
jKurifoni and, as they abound in wk^^ihid Albover 
nothing of that acrimony winch '^El^taces 
controverfies, the Dilciplinarian dnd Bangorian ndc 
excepted, may be confidered as Handing exen^pjhua of 
polemical eloquence, and political iidto|do«tic». 

The friends of feditiotf and rei)el]ioa W!^.lyj||jbly 
exalperated againft Johnlbn foe his M ite nhri iqiy* by 
thefe publications, in the dd>ase of polhicid qpiiflitips: 
they were pro^ked t» lee fladi talents^ aa Ins en^yed 
in.expofing the malignity of faftioft, and de ww ^ pg 

Kks #die 
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thfc ftrtifk%ti 'of thofei who, by fpecious oratory and 
fiSjTc {taking; ^ere coiiiting popularity, and deluding' 
inhabitants of this country into a refignation of 
theilr Hghts. It was not, faid they, for a man of his 
^nius, a phildfbpher, a moralift, and 
a poet, to concern himfelf in the contentions be-' 
tween a parent-ftkte and its- offspring. The mufes, 
gentle weattifcs ! are-6f ho-pai‘ty ; they 

« ■ ;n. in a ring 

' Ay round about-Joye’s altar fing.’ 

Il Penseroso. 

^d, in confortnity to this charadter, it behoved 
him to be a illent Mediator of all that was pafling, 
and.leai!£ the agitation of political queftions to men, 
whole malevolence comprehended in it all the qua- 
lifications necellary in the courfe of fuch a war- 
fare *. ^ ^ 

But Johnlbn was of another mind : he was con- 
Icious of his own abilities, and felt within himfelf 
fuch powers of reafoning, fuch a knowledge of the 
principles of civil policy, as qualified him for a contefi:, 
not with American planters, or colony agents, bi^ 
with tumid orators, fiidlious lawyers, and interefted 
lelfiih merchants. And, in this cxercife of his pen, 

• tn like manner did they before refont the publication by Mr. 
Hogarth t>l^ a {Atet called ' The Times,’ the intent whereof was 
to nhite die^pebple,Sand facilitate the negociationsfor peace. Tho 
patriott in oJtpoQdon to Sir K^obert Walpole had, in their time, 
via, immedial^y after the. puhlication of the Rake’s Progrefs, 
endewoored to pogage Mr. Hogarth to defign a feries'of prints, 
tS be intitledT'^ The Stat^finan’s Frogrefs,* but he, fooming to 
sBITto the jwpofiSHof fadion, rejefled their ofier. • 

8 he 
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he was not left fmcere than formidable. Admitting 
him to be a tory, Je was a friend to both the ecclcfi- 
aftical and civil eftablilhment of his country; and ne 
thought it his duty, as a good fcbjc«Sb, wh^ the l^if- 
ktivc authority was denied, to rehite the arguments 
of fuch as refifted it. . 

It has been inllnuated, that in his Vindiciiloa 
the meafures of government, as contained in the feveral 
pamphlets before cited, Johnfop had a* eye rather to 
tlie obligation wiiich his pe^on implira, than to the 
queftions in debate. This', if it could be proved* 
might be an objeflion to his* iiifegrity, but fets him 
but on a level with his opponents, whole apparent 
and known motive to oppofition and clamour was the 
defire of popularity, as a means, whereby die ambi- 
tious among them hoped to attain power, and tf^e 
indigent to* acquire places or emoluments ; and who 
will fay, diat an itch for vulgar applaide is not- as 
corrupt a motive to an a^bion & any that can be im- 
puted to one in Johnfon’s lituation ? Butwith matters 
of opinion, motives have nothing to do ; arguments 
alone are the weapons of controverfy. With jrbQieft 
to the firft pamphlet, ‘ The Falfe Alarm,’ diequeftion 
there agitated was, whether the expulAon of a member 
of one of the houfes of parliament, by a m^yprity of 
votes, imported a defign on the liberties of the peo- 
ple ; and impartial pofterity, which mui^, deci# i^pn 
It, will look no farther than, to the reafoniog of each 
party. " ’ 

. Of thofe who endeaYour at di» time to excite luf- 
picions of diis Aature, .it may be truly> lai(^ djuw: -they 
underlland neither die conftiwtioB,' nor die pK^ties 
of this country; nor do- they .know* that the former 
Kk^ > 
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is oow 'ib stnefided by the conc^ons which, fmce 
At retoration, have been made by the crown to the 
< iieople, that kfs is to be feared Scorn princes, or their 
‘'^’trfinifters, who are over nt^nfible for their condudb, 
than from artful and defigning men, ftimulated by 
ambi^n, <fr provdced difappointment, and fur- 
ni&m with dtp frfcinating powers of popular clo. 
quence. ^ 

I fifrbear animadvert on the two next fucceeding 
pamphlets, * Fsflkland’s ^flands,’ and ‘ The Patriot 
but fhall oblerve, diatthe laft of the four, t Taxation 

* no Tyranhy,’ has nof only never received an anfwer, 
but the converfe of the propofition has never yet been 
fo proved, by arguments founded on legal principles, 
as to make a vindication of Johidbn’s reafoning ne- 
cefrhry, for any other purpofe, than that of preventing 
the ignorant from beli^ milled. The principle af- 
filmed by Johnftbi, t^at * the lupreme power of every 

* commuhity has the ri^t of requiring from all its 

* fubjeAs liich contribudons as are necelfary to the 

* public frfety, or public |nx>lperity,’ is as felf-evident, 

‘ as that tfoedience is due from children to parents, 

and u not refuted by the aflertion, diat the confent 
jof thole who are required thus to contribute, is ne- 

* ceffiury, for, were it lb, what becomes of the right ? 
Neither b thepofition, that taxation and reprefentation 
are d^jfrtdathfe to be admitted as a principle of the 
Bng^fo eonl^tiOn, foeing it does not, nor ever did, 
exift as a part of iti and that the for greater number 
of the frdigefb of En^^^and, men who are not free- 
holders t30 a ceittti) amoun^copyholders, who are a 
third 'of the IndholdlSfs in this kingdom, and all 
women, are unrqprefented in parliament, and bound 
by laws enafted by die reprefentatives of others, but 

in 
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in no fenfe of themfelves. ' In eides, and boro\i^^> 
the rcprefentadon is often of .die meaneft of the 
people; in London^ ft>r inftance, where a mechanic^ 
if he be a liveryman, h;(s a* vote, and a frediolder, 
wanting that qualification, chou^ aflMfed ever ^Ib 
high to the land-tax, has none. 

This aflertion might poflSbly^have place in a ftate 
about to be founded, as none ever was or is Itkely «o 
be, on folemn agreement, or that political fi£don called 
an original contraA ; but, dm owftitfUion of a ftace 
already formed, is to be taken as we it. Nor has 
any one of thole who deny the rig^t of a mother- 
country to tax its colonies; attempted to prove an 
exemption, by any other arguments than ate to be 
found in Mr. Locke’s El&y on Government, a dif- 
courfe of general import, and which applies to no ex- 
jfting conftitution on earth 

The above trafts, *as they contun no evidence of 
a perfonal attachment of the a)nhor to thole who, 
at the reljpedive times of thdr appearance, had the 
direftion of the public councils^ arc a refutation of 
all thofe Handers which they drew 00' hioi ; and, as 

^ 1 once had a converfawn on witli/i.nobleman» who 

afterwards attained to the height of power in the adntiniftnttion* 
aiid uas agaiiill the prolecution of the Aiileric^O war; the fame who 
was once heard to utter this dabbing truth/ that the ftii of Great 
Britain’s glory was then fet > who WlPfit no than to dottbt of 

the right above fpoken of ; and, for this doubt be had^Dio better a 
rcafon to urge, than that in his on tbe^Americans 

for the common fervice, contented hlintlhl^ with^a 'bate reC[iii(itlon 
of futh fupplies as they, in their SiicreuOn, fitohld judge propor- 
tionate to thei^ circumilanees e(nd'ai>ilifieai ^ The fame oifl%r had 
been made by Mr, Grenville to the JfwmcsLn agents here; but* 
being kept back from their conditaents^ it failed of its effe(l« 

K k 4 '' the 
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the fubji^ of then^ /eyerally, arc queftions of the 
grtat^, national importahce> fufficiently diftinguilh 
him thofe, hireling feribblers, who, in the con- 
of fadions, are retained on die fide of either 
party, and whom: the . vulgar ftyle political writers. 
In like manner did Addifon and Hoadly employ their 
talents: they were bpth fiiends of government, and 
wrote in defence of the public meafures, and not only 
efc^d, obloquy, |}ut' were and ftill are celebrated as 
lovers of their-^ountry. 

I have hid^rto forborne to fpeak, otherwife than 
in general terms, of Johnfon’s political principles; 
but, the talk of reviewing the trads above cited, has 
revived in my memory many of his fentiments, which, 
at different times, he communicated to me, on the 
fut^e^ of government, the Englilh conftitution, 
arid the motives to party oppolition. That he was 
a toiy, he not only never hefitated to confefs, but, by 
his frequent inveritives againfi; the whigs, was forward 
to prpclum: yet, was he not lb befotted in his no- 
tions, as to abett what is called the patriarchal fcheme, 
as delineated by Sir Robert Filmer and other writers 
on government; nor, with others of a more fober 
caftj to acquiefee in the opinion that, becaufe lubmif- 
fion to governors is, in generd terms, inculcated in 
the Holy Scriptures, the refiftance of tyranny and op-, 
prelllon is, in all- cafes, unlawful : he feemed rather to 
adopt the ^timents of Hooker on the lubjeft,, as ex- 
pl^ned by Hoadly, and, by cqnfcquence, to look on 
febmiffipn to law^ authority as a moral obligation : 
ho, d^erefpre, condamried the conduft of James the 
fecond during his Ihort reign ; and, had he been a 
fubjedt of that weak and infatuated monarch, would, 
- ’ . I ant 
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I am pefuaded, have refifted any invafion of his 
right or unwarrantable exertion of power, with the 
fame fpirit, as'did the prefident and fellows of Mag,: 
daleii college, or thofe confckntioiis divines the fcven 
biihops. This difpofitidn, as; it leads to whig^h”* 
one would have thought, might have reconciled him 
to the memory of his fuccdflbr, whofe exercife pf the 
regal authority among ns merited better jetorns'il^aa 
were made him; but, it had no fucheffedt : he never 
ipoke of king William but jn terms ot reprot^^j ^d, 
in his opinion of him, feemed to adbpt: all the prgn- 
dices of Jacobite bigotry and rancour. 

For the Englilh conftitution, as originally iramed* 
he ever expreffed a profound reverence. He undct- 
flood it well, and had noted in his mind the changes 
it had at various periods undergone, that is to iay, 
firft, in the reign of Hen. VII. when the yeomanry 
were put into a ftatc of competition with the nobilii^$ 
afterwards, when by the abolition \)f tenures, and the 
putting down the court of wards and liveries, occa^pn 
was given to Sir Harbottle Grimfton to fay that, iff 
that t'ranfadlion, neither did the crown know what it 
loft, nor the people wha^t they had gained; and laftly, 
by the eredling a monied, in oppolition to the landed, 
intereft, and the introdu<ftion of the Icience and, 
pfadlice of funding. ‘ , 

He, therefore, looked not on Magna Charta as the 
palladium of our liberties, (knowing ;&11 well, that, 
excepting that chapter thereof whidi has been fo 
often partially cited, that i$ to lay, with the omiilion 
of the wordsj vel per legem tcrrae'^, very Utde of the 

whole 

* Nullus liber homo capiator, vcl in|iiilbn4tttr, aut diffcifietar 

Bo 
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whole ftatute will appty to the conftitution in its now 
improved (latCi) but to the fubiequent concefllons of 
Ac crown in favour of die people, luch as are the 
■petition of right, the habeas-corpus a£k, the bill of 
rights, and numerous other ftatutes of a like beneiiciAl 
tendency. 

To party-oppofition he ever exprefled great aver- 
lioii j and, of the pretences of patriots, always Ipoke 
widt indignation «nd contempt. He partook of the 
Ihort-ltved joy that infatuated the public, when Sir 
Robert Walpole'cealed tq have the direftion of the 
national councils, and trufted to the profelfions of Mr. 
’Tulteaey and his adherent^ who called diemfelves the 
country-party, that all ele£bions Ihould thcnceforwaid 
be &ee and uninfluenced, and that bribery and coi- 
ruption, which were never praftifed but by courtiers 
and dicir agents, ihould be no more. A few weeks, 
nay, a few days, convinced Johnfon, and indeed all 
England, that what had ailiimed the appearance of 
p^iotifm, was peribnal hatred and inveterate malice 
in ibme, and in others, an ambition for that power, 
wluch, when they had got it, they knew not how to 
cxerciie. A change of men, and in fome relpeft, of 
nwafures, took place : Mr. Pulteney’s ambition was 
gratified by a peerage ; the wants of his aflbeiates 
were idieved by places, and feats at the public boards j 
and, in a ihdrt time, the ftream of government refumed 
its former channel^ and ran with a current as even as >c 
had ever done, 

de libero tenemento vel libertatibus» vel liberis confuctudi-. 
sibtts atit aut exuletar> aut aliqu6 modo dellruatur, 

sec faper eum ibimus, nec fuper eum xnittemus« niti per legale 
jtt^iciuQi pariuBi fiioram, vel per legem terrse. Nulli veodemusi 
mdli n^^bimos^ aut juftitiam, vel reftam* 

Upon 
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Upon this develt^ment of the motives, the views, 
and the confiftency of the aboVe-mentioned band of 
patriots, Johnlbn once remarked to me, that it had 
given more ftrength to government than all that had 
been written in its defence, meaning thereby, ih*t it 
had deftroyed all confidence in men of that charafker. 
Little did he then think, that the people of this coimtry 
would again be deluded, by fallacious realbning and 
Ipecious eloquence, into a fiuiffefi^ expenditure' rf 
more than one hundred millions, op tliat ftatues would 
ever be erefted to eterni;te the memory of a mihifter, 
of whom, in 1771, he faid it would be happy if the 
nation Ihould difmiis him to namelefs obfcurity ; and 
of whom an able and experienced flatefman once Ikid, 
it would have been good for this country if he had 
never been born. 

Hifiory has been faid to be philofophy teaching by 
example, and well would it be,fbr mankind, if they 
would convert events into precepts, and not poftpone 
their care to prevent evils, till their own experience 
fnall have brought them home w themielves. New 
generations of men ariie in fuccelfion, who, in the non- 
age of their faculties, are credulous, weak, and open to 
deceit : thefe, unhackneyed in the Wfqrs of the ivorld, 
•truft to the profeffions of all who pretend a Ifiiendfhip 
for them; and, when they are they are ill govern- 
ed, are as ready, as were the IfhAn;s of old,'tD muntiur 
againit their rulers. And let aH be faid that can a 
principle in men invefted with power, to it and 

become tyrants, the hiftory of tl^ world will inform us, 
that there Is alfo a difeafe, which ^e Scriptures empha- 
tically term, the madne& of the people, fiom which 
evils greater than from defpotilm are to be feared, and 
that government, even where it i$ belt adminiftered, 

fubfifb 
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fubfifts more by force than by the confent of thofe who 
derive benefit from it. What an advantage, then, does 
this diipofition in a people give to ambitious men, en- 
dowed with that kind of eloquence, which fafrinates 
without convifbion, an<3, while it delights, ftupifies ! 

His frequent refledlions on the politics of this 
country, and the willingnefs of the people to be de- 
ceived, had begot in Johnfon fuch an apathy, as ren- 
dered him deaf to the calls of thole who were watching 
over our deareA rights. When the cry was loudeft 
againft general warrants, h^.took not the alarm ; and, 
when they were declared illegal, he protefted to me, 
that he would, at no time of his life, have given half 
a crown to be for ever indemnified againlt their ope- 
ration. The queltion of thfe legality -of that kind of 
procefs is now at an end, and I will not arraign the 
decilion that condemned it j but it will ever remain 
a quefrion, v^ether we have not loft more by it than 
we have gained; and, that the friends of liberty, par- 
ticularly the citizens of London, may be enabled to 
difeufs it, I fiirnifh them with a few fads, that 
1 believe they have never yet been aware of. 

Few are fb ignorant as not to know, that the 
Englilh manu&&ures excel thole of all other coun- 
tries i 'but many there are who need to be told, that 
the time may come, when they lhall ceafe to maintain 
that charafter.' of the princes of Europe have 

become emulous of our greatnels, and have long 
been labouring to ^ablilh, in their dominions, fucl\ 
articles of trade, as fliould not only rival our’s, 
but, in rclpe£t of •sJ^apnefs* a preference at 
foreign markets. To this end, it has, for Ibme years 
paft, been the praftice of the emiffaries of foreign 
courts, by their agents, and the temptation of large 

premiums. 
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premiums, to engage artificers to leave this country, 
and, taking with them their wives and families, as aUb 
their en^nes, tools, and implements of tlieir rcfpcc- 
tive trades, to fettle abroad. Clothiers, weavers, 
frame-work-knitters, watdt-makers, and men of va- 
rious other occupations, have been the people whom 
they have chiefly thus inveigled, and have, from 
time to time, in great numbers, in fliips provided 
and ftationed for the purpofe, transited out of the 
kingdom. To check this practice, a£l& of parliament 
have been made, which lay fuch ‘emigrants tinder 
great difabilities, even to the depriving them of the 
privileges of fubjefla, and bthers that inflift heavy 
penalties on thole that feduce them; and the aid of 
government has been frequently implored to reftrain, 
in their flight from their native land, Ihip-loads of 
the moft ufeful of all fubjefts. The method has 
uniformly been, upon Information given at his office, 
for a fecretary of ftate to ifliic hi# warrant, a general 
one, that is to fay, without any Ipecilication o£ names, 
to ftop the failing of the vcffcl, which, perhaps, was 
lying at Wapping, Ratcliff, or Blackwall, ready with 
the tide to depart. Warrants of this kind feldom 
failed of their effedl ; the emigrants were feized, Mid 
the mifehief prevented. 

This relief it is now not in the power of govern- 
ment or its minifters to grant : the anfwer to fuch an 
application is now, and muft be — * General warrants 

* have been determined to be illegal : furnifh us with 
‘ the names of the perfbns whom you would have ap- 

* prehended, or we cannot help you* 

The 

* In cafes where it has been poUtble to ^ the manufaflurcrs of * 

tkU 
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The lkeQce> which this determination affords, has 
already begun to operate, and, perhaps, in no inftancc 
more than in the article of watches. For many 
llprs paft, this manufa£hire has flouriihed to fuch 
a degree, that large i^ntunes have been acquired by 
it, and that chiefly in our commerce with Spain, in 
which country, a wamh, fabricated in England, has 
been deemed a pre&nt for a grandee, and even for 
a fevereign prince. It is well known, that the late 
king of Spain \ was extremely fond of clocks and 
watches, and that he was pfed, by letters in his own 
hand-writing, to correfpond with Mr. Ellicot on the 
fubje£t of his art; and, ‘that this ingenious artificer 

kingdom 9 the fecreuries of ilate are» however^ flill ready to 
^xert the little authority which tlie deciiion on general warrant* 
has left them, as will appear by the following article of news, ex- 
tracted from the St. Jamcfs’s Chronicle of the tenth of December, 
1785 i 

* Liverpool, Dec. Tuefday laft a man was committed to 
« Jail, on ^ charge of having in his poiTeflion a great number of 
^ machines for fpinning, &c of cotton, with intent to get fuch 

* machines conveyed to the dominions of the emperor of Germany. 

* Ho alfo Iknds charged with another very feiious offence, the en* 

* ticing a number of manufadlurers in the cotton branch to go and 

* ftido in thn* emperor’s dominions. The vigilance and adivity 

* of mlniiby have traced out this moft notorious offender, and 

* forcral others engaged with him in the fame pernicious -fchepie, 
^ big with deftrafllon to this country. The penalty for having 

* manufadlurittg madiines, implements. Sec. in a perfon’s cullody, 
< with the bite inteht of expo^g them to any place out of his 
^ majeSy^^ dbminions, is aooi. and forfeiture of fuch manufac- 

* taring'^ shachines, imj^enients. See. and the penalty of per- 
^ mading/ or attempting to perfuade, any artificer in manufac- 

* tofeil to refidcin any place out of the king’s dominions, is 500 1. 
^ fot the fird ofibnee, and twelve months’ imprilbnment, and 
c fooots and two years’ imprifonment, for every future ofience. 

' learnt 
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learnt the Spanifh language, to enable him to main- 
tain the correfpondence with his majefty. Since rhar 
time, the French, and alfo the Genevans, have become 
our rivals in this curious ^cies of mechanilm, and 
we have lately experienced, that Englilh watches no 
longer find their vent abroad*. The wooBen, the 
filk, the linen, and the cotton manufafbires have 
been obliged to the legifiature fix* afliftance againft 
the endeavours of other European powers, to eftab- 
liih them in their feveral countries, where, as labour 
is cheaper than it is with us, they Would have a good 
chance to flouriih, and exclude us from foreign 
markets. 

Thefe mifehiefe have followed from the reftraint of 
a power, which, as it had oftener been exercifed for 
the benefit of the trade and manufadures of this 
kingdom, than to the hurt of individuals, might 
well have been fuffeied to remain where it was, 
efpecially as the minifters thcreof’were, at all times, 
refponfible for any abufe of it. 

The probable confequence of this innovation will 
be, that in a few years, we fhall fee the French and 
neighbouring nations excel us as much in other 
manufactures, as dxey already do in thofe of camb- 
rick and paper, in printing, and other of the manual 
arts. 

* * Twelve thoalandwatclies have already been bionglit back, ta 
‘ the Ihips arrived this liunmer fion India, which has create^w 

* finall ftir and combofiion among the deders' in dut aidde^ 

' were not returned for want of a good market, bat for thair bad 

* materials, and^ worfe finilhing } the natives bnng now 

* almoft as good judges of this branch of Brittih manuftftme aa 
‘ many of our European makers.’ St. Jaffles’i Chronicle, 19th 
July, 1785. 


The 
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The cali^ties which enfue from the ftagnation of 
eoi]tmecce> are many and grievous> and, when theie 
to be felt, as (hey Ihortly may, thofe good 
j^ople of this country, who have of late been fo 
clamorous fer liberty, may recover their wits, and 
be half perliiaded, that a linking trade, empty ware- 
houfes and vinlumilhed Ihops sue greater evils than 
any loyal and peaceable llit^edt need fear from the 
operation of a general warrant. 

The publicdl'ion of Johnlbn’s political trafts, ex- 
hibited him to thd world ii> a new chara61er : he ceafed 
now ,to be conlidered as one who," having been occu- 
pied in literary ftudies* and more converfant with 
books than with men, knew little of aftive life, the 
views of parties, or the artifices of defigning men : 
on the contrary, they difcovered that he had, by the 
ferce of his own genius, and the obfervations he had 
made on the hiftory of our own and odier countries, 
attained to fuch Ikill in the grand leading principles 
of political fcience, as are feklom acquired by thofe 
in the moft adive and important ftations, even after 
long experience j and that, whatever opinions he 
mi^t have formed on this fubjed, he had abiUty by 
firing reififoning to defend, and by a manly and con- 
eloquence to enforce. 

Mr. Thrale, a man of flow conceptions, but of a 
found judgment, was not one of the laft that dif- 
cemed in ^ fiiend’ this 'talent, and believing, that; 

of it mig^ redound to the benefit of the 
Infolk, ostert^ed a defign of bringing Johnfon into 
' We jnnlft fuppofe that he had previoufly 
qeteiT^ed to fti0iifh him with a legal qualification, 
^d Johnlbn, it is certain, was willing to accept the 

truft. 
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truft. Mr. Thrale had two meetings with the mi- 
nifter, who, at firft, feemed inclined to find him a 
feat ; but, whether upon converfation ho doubted his 
fitnefs for his purpole, or that he thought himfelf in 
no need of his afiiftance,, the projcdt failed. 

Had it fucceeded, and Johnfon become a member 
of the houfe of commons, as he was one of the moft 
correft fpeakers ever known he would undoubtedly 
have exhibited to that aflembly a perfect model of 
fenatorial eloquence j and might proUably have pre- 
vented the introdudtion therein of a’ great number of 
words, phrafes, and forms of Ipeech, to which neither 
didtionaries, nor the exampfe of any Englilh writer 
of authority, have given a fandtion f . 

Johnfon was a little foured at this difoppoint- 
ment : he Ipoke of lord North in terms of alperity, 
ais indeed he did of all thofe minifters whole coun- 
cils indicated a want of Ipirit to cany into aftion 
the meafures which were refolved on as expedient: 
in which particular, the above minifter muft furely 

• This all who knew him can atteft. His written compofitions 
were alfo fo correfl, that he, in general, traded them to the prefs 
without a revifal. RaiTelas he never red till it was printed ; and 
having written at Mr. Langton’s room at Oxford, an Idler, while 
the^ pod was preparing to let out, that gentleman would have pe- 
rufed it ; but Johnfon would not fuffer him, faying—' You fhall 
* not do more than 1 have done myfelf.’ 

t Such as thefc : a truifm—— reciprocity— living in habits of 
friendihip— afhade of difference— that line of conduft— fen-> 
timents in unifon— blinking the quedion— I am bold to fay 
—I ihould then commit myfel^*— and others equally affcdled 
and fingular. See the fpeeches in the public papers for the lad 
ieven years. 


Ll 
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be exculpated, whofe defies, it is too well known, 
were blafted by thofe to whom the execution of them 
was committed. Of the abilities of Mr. Grenville, he 
allb entertained but a mean opinion, for his giving up 
the Manila ranfom.— * Grenville,’ he would fay, * if he 

* could have got the Manila ranfom, was able to have 

* counted the money, but he knew not how to enforce 

* the payment of it.’ Of Sir Robert Walpole, not- 
withllanding that he had written againlt him in the 
early part of h^ life,' he had a high opinion: he faid 
of him, that he was a fine fellow, and that his very 
enemies deemed him fo before his death: he ho- 
noured his memory for having kept this country in 
peace many years, as alfo for the goodnefs and placa- 
bility of his temper j of which Pulteney, earl of Batli, 
thought fo highly, that, in a converfation with John- 
fon, lie faid, that Sir Robert ■v^as of a temper fo calm 
and equal, and fo hard to be provoked, that he was 
very fure he never felt the bittereft inveftives againft 
him for half an hour*. To the fame purpofe, Johnfon 
related the following anecdote, which he faid he had 

* To this motive for honouring him, he might have added others ; 
namely, the pains he took to extend the commerce of this country. 
Dean Tucker has enumerated the many ftatutes which he procured 
to be paired for this purpofe, and has both afeertained their num- 
ber, and demonilrated the benefits which, for a feries of years, 
we have been deriving from them. By the good underfianding 
.which he kept up with cardinal Fleury, he drew the attention of 
that minifter from the marine of France, and the confequence 
thereof was, that in our fea*engagements with the French, under 
Anion, Warren, Hawke, and other commanders, their fleets proved 
an eafy conqueft ; for which reafon, the memory of cardinal Fleury 
is execrated, even to this day, by the French, wko fay, he was ca- 
jtded by the Englifli minifter* 

from 
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from lord North: Sir Robert having got into his 
hands Ibme treafonable letters of his inveterate enemy. 
Will. Shippen, one of the heads of the Jacobite fac- 
tion, he font for him, and burned them before his 
face. Some time afterwards, Shippen had occafion 
to take the oaths to the government in the houle of 
commons, which, while he *was doing. Sir Robert, 
who ftood next him, and knew his principles to be the 
fame as ever, fmiled: — * Egad Robin,’ faid Shippen, 
who had obferved him, * that’s Jiardly feir.’ 

It is not a little wonderfiil, that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole could preferve fuch an equanimity under the 
greatell provocations, as he is known to have done, 
or that he could entertain a kindnefs for any one, 
feeing he is known to have aflerted, that. every man 
has his price to which I will add, from unquellion- 
able authority, that fqme time before his death, he 
uttered this fentiment — ‘ that fo great is the dcpra- 

* vity of the human heart, that minifters, who only 

* could know it, were, in charity to manldnd, bound 

‘ to keep it a fecret.’ Agreeable to this of Dr. 

Young, 

* Heav’n’s Sovereign faves all Beings but himfelf^ 

* That hideous fight, a naked human heart.’ 

Night Thoughts, Narcifla. 

In the year 1775, Johnfon received from the univcr- 
fity of Oxford the higheft teflimony of eftecm, which 
that learned body could confer, in a diploma creating 
him adoftor in the faculty of law. The inftrument bears' 
date the thirtieth day of March, in the above year, and 
recites the motives for this honourable diftinfHon in 

L 1 2 tbe 
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the following eologium Sciatisj virum illufbem, 
'* Samtielem Johnfon^ in onnni humaniorum literarum 

* genete eruditum, omniumque fciendarum com{»%> 

' henfione feUciiUmum, fcnpds iliis, ad popiilarium 

* mores fomiandos lumm^ verborum elegantii ac 

* fententiarum gnmtate compofids, ita olim incla- 

* ruille, ut dignus videretur cui ab academic fu£ 

* eximist quxdam laudxa pnemia deforentur, quique 

* in venerabilem magiitrorum ordinem iumma cum 

* dignitate co-o'^metur. Cum vero eundem clarifli- 

* nrom virum toe poftea tandque labores, in patria 
' praeierdm lingul orn^ndi et ftabilienda feliciter 

* impenfiy ita infigniverint, ut in literarum repub- 

* lici princeps jam et primarius jure habeatur. Nos 
*, CancellariuSj 

In the fummer of the feme year, Johnfbn ac- 
cepted of an invitadon from his friend Mr. Thrale,. 
to make one of a^party with him and his wife, in 
a tour to Paris* No memoirs of this journey, in 
his own hand-wridng, are extant ^ nor b the want 
thereof to be regretted, unlefr it were certain, that he 
was enough mafter of the French language to be 
able to converfe in it*, and that he had noted down 
the reflections he may be fuppofed to have made in a 
viflt to a ftrange .country, and a refidence among a 
people whole nadonal character diflers from our own. 
llis garb mode of dreiBng, if it could be called 
^refling, liad lyiig been frj inflexibly determmed, as 

* I have i&ne ntafiMi to diink, that at his £rft to town, 

anil whilohe had'lM^ngs in th* Strapd, be SUiightcr’a 

oofee-houie, with a view to acquire a habit of q>eakhtg Piench, 
but he never could attain to it. Lockinan uftd the fame method, 
and fiicceeded, as Johntbn himfelf once told me. 
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to refill all the innovations of fafliion. His friends 
had therefi>re great difficulty in perfuading him to 
fuch a compliance in this refpedt, as might ferve to 
keep them in countenance, and lecure him fi'om the 
danger of ridicule : he yielded to their remonfirances 
lb far as to drefs in a fuit of black and a Bourgeois 
wig, but refilled their importunity to wear ruffles*. 

In the courfe of this narrative It has been fiiewn, 
that although, and that by his own declarations, the 
literary faculties of Johnfon were, at nioll times, inert, 
and that he could feldom be ftimniated to the exercile 
of his pen, but by the immediate prolpefl of gain; 
yet, he was ever ready to iffift the publication of 
any work that had either novelty or any intrinfic worth, 
with a life of the author, a dedication, preface, or an 
introduftion tending to recommend it, as in the cafe 
of * Afcham’s Pieces,’ the laft edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s * Chrillian hiorals,’ and Kennedy’s ‘ Scrip- 

* ture Chronology,’ and many mofe, all of which he 
ulhered into the world, and, for aught that appears, 
without any recompence. With a like benevolent 
difpofition, he was ready to affill with a prologue, or an 
epilogue, the reprefentation of a play written by a 
friend; or with an oc'cafional addrels of the lame kind, 
under circumllanccs that pvt it in his power to pro- 
mote the interells of the family of a deceafed author: 
accordingly, he wrote^ for his foiend Goldlmith, a pro- 
logue to a comedy written by him, called * The Good- 

* natured Man,’ and afted In. 17^9* ®od, for the 
grand-daughter of Milton, a prolog^ue to Comus, ex- 
hibited on the fifth day of AjpHl, 1 7 5 ®* . 

• By a note in hi* diary it appears, that he laid out Best thirty 

pounds in deaths &a this journey. 

LI 3 The 
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The fame good office he performed for the wife 
and children of Mr. Hugh Kelly, the author of a 
comedy called, ‘ A Word to the Wife,’ which, in 
the year 1770, was brought on the ftage, but, by 
the malice of a party, was obllrudted in the reprefcn- 
tation, and configned to oblivion. This perfon, it is 
faid, was originally a.ftay-maker, but, being a man of 
wit and parts, he quitted that unmanly occupation, 
and having, as we muft fuppofe, fome flender means 
to enable him^ thereto, he betook himfelf to reading 
and- ftudy, and, lit a time when the difeipline of 
the inns of court was ^fcandaloufly lax, got himfelf 
called to the bar, and praftifed at the quarter-feffi- 
ons under me, but with little fuccefs. In aid of this 
profeffion, he became the conduftor of a paper called 

* The Public Ledger,’ and took up that precarious 
one of a writer for the ftage^ in which he met with 
fome encouragement, till it was infinuated, that he 
was a penfloner of the minifter, and, therefore, a fit 
objedb of patriotic vengeance. He died in the year 
1769, and leaving a wife and five children unprovided 
for, the proprietors of Covent-garden theatre, in 1777, 
with their ufual generofity, permitted to be adted at 
tiieir houfe, for the benefit of his family, the comedy 
above-mentioned} and, to foften the hearts of the au- 
dience, Johnfon was eafily prevailed on to write upon 
tixe occafibh the following very fine lines ; 

* Thif night prefents a play» which public rage, 

* Or right or wrong, once hooted from the ftage : 

* From zeal, or malice, now no more we dread, 

* For Englifh vengeance wars not with the dead*. 

< A generous 

To the afferfion contained ia this line, I here note an ex- 
ception. 
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A generous foe regards with pitying eye 
‘ The man whom fate has laid where all mull lie. 

* To wit, reviving from it’s author’s duft, 

‘ Be kind, ye judges, or at leaft be juft : 

‘ Let no renew’d hoftilities invade, 

* Th’ oblivious grave’s inviolable Hiade. 

‘ Let one great payment every claim appeale, 

* And him who cannot hurt, allow to pleale ; 

‘To pleale by feenes, unconfeious of oi&nce, 

‘ By harmlefs merriment, or ufeful fepfe. 

* Where aught of bright 9r fair thopiece dilplays, 

‘ Approve it only — ’tis too late to praife. 

* If want of {kill or want of caie appear, 

* Forbear to hifs — tlie poet cannot hear. 

ception. Whoever has viewed the monument of Camden in the 
fouth tranfept of Weftminfler abbey, muft, till very lately, have 
remarked, that his buft (hereon was defaced, the nofc having 
been llricken off. This was no recent accident, but a defigned 
injury to his memory, done to it by an exafperated young 
man who lived at the time of its ereftion. The fa£l is related 
by Dr. Thomas Smith, in hi'} life of Can^den, prefixed to 
his letters, 410. 1691, and is to this cfFcft. Camden, in his 
annals, fub anno 1^95, had related, that a young lady, whofe 
name he fupprcfTcd, but whom 1 conje6lure to have been the 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, and one of queen Eliv^a- 
beth’s maids of honour, had been feduced by the arts of a young 
iikan of high rank, to whom (he was afterwards married, and 
who became diflinguifhcd for his bravery and learning. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, as I fuppofe. This fa£i, though notorious in the 
court, gave fuch offence to the young man above-mentioned, who 
was a relation of the lady, as induced him to revenge himfelf on 
the author’s memory by mutilating his effigy. The injury done 
to it has, however, been lately repaired, and the feature reflored, 
by the dire^ioQ, and ht the expence of a friend to the memory of 
Camden. 


‘'Ey 
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, * By all, like him, muft praiie and blame be found, 

* Ac laft, a fleeting gleam, or empty found. 

* Yet then lhall calm reflexion blels the night, 

* When liberal pity dignified delight ; 

* When pleafure fired her torch at virtue's flame, 

* And mirth was bounty with an humbler name*.’ 

In the year *777, he was induced, ty a cafe of a 
very extraordinary nature, to the exercifc of that in- 
difcriminate humanity, which, in him, was obedient 
to every call. A' divine of the church of England, 
Dr. William Dodd, already mentioned in the courfo 
of this account, and whoTiad aflifted in the education 
of the prefent carl of Chefterfield, having, by his 
extravagance, involved himftlf in difficulties, had re- 
courfe to the following, among many other expe- 
dients, to raife money. As a pretended agent for 
this nobleman, and in confideration Of the fum of 
600 i. he fwged the hand of the earl to the grant 
of an annuity, chargeable on his eftatc, which for- 
gery bdng detefted, Dodd was convided of felony, 
and feotenced to the ulual punilhment for fuch of- 
fences. The public were, at firft, very little interefted 
in the fete of a man, who, bcfides the arts he had 
pradifed to make himlelf conlpicuous as a man of 
letters, had rendered himfclf fcandalous, by an ofier, 
to the firft 'law-officer in the lungdom, of a laige fum 
of moneyv'for a prefentation to a valuable asedory} 
butt by-' various artifices, and particularly, the infer- 
tion-of his i^ame in the public papers, with fiich 
pajliaijLves os the. and lus iriends could invent, never 
with0<Ml ‘the epithet of unfwtunatty they were be- 
trayed an enthufiaftic commiforation-of his 

cafi^ 
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cafe, as would have led a firanger to ‘ believe, that 
himfelf had been no accei&ry to His difirelTes, but 
that they were the infliftions of Providence. 

Great endeavours were ui<xl n^th die earl, to pre> 
vail on him to deflff: &om a profecudon, but without 
ededt. His lordfliip preferred a bill of indidbnent far 
felony, and the fame being found befere me at HickS*s 
Hall, upon the evidence of himfelf and other witneflbs, 
Dodd was, at the Old Bs^ey, arraigned thereon, and 
convidted. 

The Ipeech he made to .the court and jury, while 
at the bar, was penned by Johnlbn ; but the 
evidence on the trial, was lb very full and dear, 
that the jury hefitated not in the leaft to pro- 
nounce him guilty of the indidbment; and, no cir- 
cumftances of alleviation appearing, they did not, as 
juries feldom fail to do where that is the cafe, re- 
commend him 'as an objedl of that clemency, which 
his majcfty is ever ready to exert/ in favour of thofc 
who have the leaft claim to it. 

We live in an age in which humanity is the faihion. 
If the reports of the gaol-committee in 1726 are, in 
all particulars, to be depended on, and do not exa^e- 
rate the fadls therein ftated, there was a time when, as 
well prilbners for debt, as for offences, were cruelly 
treated by thofe who had the cuftody of them j but, 
at this day, the temper of the times is under a con- 
trary biais, for, not only in adhial confinement, art 
prifoners treated with greater lenity than till of late 
years was ever known, but, in courts of juftice, the 
regard fhewn to offenders fells Httle flunt of reQ>eft. 
In profecutions at the foit of the crown, the indul- 
gence of prifoners is nearly as great as it oug^t to be, 
were that true which the law does but hardly prefome. 
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viz. that every offender who is broughtto a legal tria^ 
is innocent, till his guilt be proved. Thofe whole 
duty it is to f ondu£t the evidence, fearing the cenfurc 
that others have incurred by a contrary treatment of 
• prilbners, are reftrained from enforcing it; and, as it 
is an exerciie of companion that cofts nothing, and is 
lure to gain the applaufe of vulgar hearers, every 
c»ie interefts himfelf on the fide of the prifoner, and 
hopes,, by his zeal in his behalf, to be diffinguilhed as 
a man of mor^ than ordinary humanity. 

The tertdernefc of our .courts of juftice, in profe- 
cutions that affe£t the life or liberty of the offender, 
is acknowledged and celebrated by all writers on the 
.fubjefts of jurifprudence and internal policy; but, be- 
fidc this, the chances of eluding conviftion, or, if not 
that, of punifliment, are fo many, that they deter 
many injured perfons from the profecution of great 
criminals; and, as it is a fpCculation that has often 
employed my thoughts, I will endeavour at an enume- 
ration of them. The chances are thefe: i That 
the offender is not difeovered, or, if difeovered, not 
apprehended. 2 That the perfon injured is not 
both able and willing to profecute him. 3 That 
the evidence is not fuflicient for the iinding of the 
bill, or if it be, 4 That the indiCbment is lb framed 
as that the offender cannot be convifted on ' it ; 
or, 5 ThstH the witnefles to fupport it may die, or 
be prevailed upon to abfcopd, or to foften their 
teftimony; or, 6 They may be entangled or made to 
contradict themfeivcs, or each other, in a crols exa- 
. ,ij)ihation, by the prifoner’s council ; or, 7 A mild 
, ,pr, 8 An ignorant or perverfe jury : 9 A re- 

ceiamendation to mercy; or, 10 Appeals to the public 
, by ftetes of his oafe in pamphlets, or news-paper pa- 
4 ragraphs, ^ 
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ragraphs, which the Newgate Iblicitors know very well 
how to get drawn, ii Pradices with a jury to ob- 
tain a declaration, that ibme of them were difliitisfied 
with the verdidt. 12 A motion in arreft of judgment: 
13 A writ of error grounded on fbme defbdb Or mif- 
take on the face of the record. 14 An efcape; and 
laftly, Intereft to procure a pardon 

But 

* To this purpofe, and as a caveat againft feeking redrefs for 
injuries by goinp^ to lavv> I cecolle^ a fayini^ of a very fagacious 
and experienced citizen, Mr. jSelwin, who formerly was a can-- 
didate for the office of chamberlain, and mififed it only by feven 
votes out of near feven thoufand^ — * A man,’ fays he * who deli- 

* berates about going to law, iliould have, firil, a good caufe'; 

* fccondly, a good purfe ; thirdly, an honell and fkilful attorney ; 

* fourthly, good evidence ; fifthly, able council j fixthly, an up- 

* right judge; feventhly, an intelligent jury ; and, with all thefe 

* on his fide, if he has not, eighthly, good luck, it is odds but he 
‘ mifearries in his fuit.’ • 

The fame perfon told me the following (lory : He was once re- 
queued by a man under fcntencc of deifth in Newgate, to come 
and fee him in his cell, and, in pure humanity, be made him a 
viiit. The man briefly informed him, that he had been tried and 
convidled of felony, and was in daily e.xpeflation of the arrival of 
the warrant for his execution ; * but,’ faid he, ‘ I have zool. and 
‘ you are a man of charadler, and had the court-intereft when you 

* flood for chamberlain : 1 fliould therefore hope, it is in your power 

* to get me off.’ — Mr. Sclwin was flruck with foflrange a motion, 
a!id, to enable himfelf to account for it, afked, if there were any 
alleviating circumftanccs in his cafe : the man peevilhiy anfwercd 
_No, — but that he had enquired into the hiftory of the place 
where he was, and could not find, that any one who had two hun- 
dred pounds, was ever hanged.~Mr. Selwin told him, it was out 
of his power to help him, and bade him farewell,—* which,* added 
he, * he did ; for he found means to cfcape punlftiment.’ 

The difpofitton of the law, and of magiflrates, to be merciful 
to offenders againfl it, leads me to remark, that in the people 
of this country there is a general propenfity to husnaaity; 
and that, notwithflanding the cry againft xnerdlefs creditors, 

urged 
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-But Dodd’s cafe was Aich as excluded him from 
the (benefit of all the above chances, excepting the 
lafin and of that he laboured with all his might to 
avafl himfelf. A petition to the throne for a pardon, 
was an expedient that naturally fi^gefted itfelf^ but, 
as it required the utmoft powers of eloquence to pal- 
liate his oflence, he found means to interdl Dr. 
Jt^fon in his behalf, and eafily procured from 
him two of the moft energetic compofitions of the 
kind ever feen^ the one a petition from himfelf to 
the king, the other, a like addrels fiom his wife to 
the queen, feverally conceived in the terms fol- 
lowng ; 

* To the King’s moll excellent Majefty. 

^ Sir, 

* It is mdl humbly reprefented to your majefty 
‘ by William Dodd, the unhappy convift now lying 
‘ under Icntence of« death ; 

urged jn favour of infolvent afli, fneh a charafter is hardly 
ROW to be found. I have, in my time, difeharged great num- 
bers of debtors under fuch a£ls, and cannot recolleft five in- 
ftances where their difeharge has been oppofed. And, with re- 
gard to bankrupts and other infolvents, I am warranted by long 
experience and much (d>fervation to fay, that in cafes where 
their inability. to pay their debts has arifen from misfoitunc, 
the readinefe of creditors to accept a fmall compofition, and 
give them frelh credit, has been fuch as I could not contem- 
plate without calling to remembrance the parable in the Gofpel 
of the lord tliat was moved with compaffion, and forgave his 
debtor. And, with refpea to injuries, fuch as perfonal alTaults 
or indignities, an Englilhman never feeks farther than to humble 
hit adverCtrys when that is done, forgivenefs and lhaking hands 
follow of courfe. If, therefore, it be true, that iiumanity is the 
ofisfwing of courage, we have not far to feck for foe fource of 
Brittih bwveQf, 
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* That William Dodd, acknowledging the juftice of 

* the fentence denounced againft him, has no hope or 

* refuge but in your majefty’s clemency. 

* That though to recollect or mention the ufcful- 

* nefs of his life, or the efficacy of his minUlry, muft 

* overwhelm him, in his prelent condition, M^th 

* lhame and forrow ; he yet humbly hopes, that his 

* paft labours will not wholly be forgotten ; and that 

* the zeal with which he has exhorted others to a good 

* life, though it does no't extenuate. HU crime, may 

* mitigate his punilhment. * 

* That debafed as he is by.ignominy, and diftrefled 
‘ as he is by poverty, fctx-ned by the world, and de- 
< tcfted by himfelf, deprived of all external comforts, 
‘ and afflifted by conlcioulhefs of guilt, he can derive 
‘ no hopes of longer life, but that of repairing the 
‘ injury he has done to mankind, by exhibiting an 

* example of lhame and fubmiffion, and of expiating 
‘ his fins by prayer and penitence. 

* That fer this end, he humbly implores from the 
‘ clemency of your majefly, the continuance of a life 
‘ legally forfeited ; and of the days which, by your 

* gracious companion, he may yet live, no one ihall 
' pafs without a prayer, that your majefly, after a 
‘ Iqng life of happinefs and honour, may fland, 

' the day of final judgment, among the merciful that 
‘ obtain noercy. 

' So fervently prays the moft diflreffed and wretched 

* of your majef^’s fubjefls, 

WiLLiAU Dodo.* 


«To 
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* To the Queen's moft excellent Majefly. 

* MadaM} 

* It is moft humbly reprefented by Mary Dodd, 

* vyfe of Dr. William Dodd, now lying in prifon 

* under fentence of death ; 

* That Ihe has been the wife of this unhappy man 

* more than twenty-feven years, and has lived with 

* him in the grbateft happinefs of conjugal union, and 

* the higheft ftate of conjugal confidence. 

* That Ihe has been a conftant witnefe of his un- 

* wearied endeavours for public good, and his labo- 

* rious attendance on charitable inftitutions. Many 

* are the families whom his care has delivered from 

* want ; many are the hearts which he has freed from 

* pain, and the faces which he has cleared from for- 

* row. 

•» 

* That, therefore, fhe moft humbly throws herfelf 

* at die feet of the queen, earneftly intreating, that 

* the petition of a dil^efied wife alking mercy for a 

* hufband, may be confidered as naturally foliciting 

* the compaffion of her majefty j and that, when her 

* wifdom has compared the offender's good a£lions 

* with his crime, Ihe will be pleafed to reprefent his 

* cafe to our moft gracious fovereign, in fuch terms 

* as may dif^fe him to mitigate the rigour of the 

* law. 

* So prays your majefty’s moft dutiful fubje£l and 

* ftipplicapt, 

' Mary Dodd.’ 


To 
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To the firft of thcfe petitions, but hot without diffi- 
culty, Mrs. Dodd firft got the hands of the jury that 
found the bill againft her hulband, and after that, as 
it is fuppoled, of the jury that tried him. It was then 
circulated about, and all the while the try for mercy 
was kept up in the news-papers, and the merits and 
fuflTerings of the unfortunate divine were fo artfully 
reprefented by paragraphs therein inferred, that, in a 
Ihort fpacc of time, no fewer than twenty-three thou- 
fand names were fubferibefl thereto. ]V®)reover, letters 
and addrefll's, written alfo by Johnfon, imploring their 
interpofition, were fent to tlie.miniftcr and other great 
perfons. 

While the two petitions were in fufpence, the fol- 
lowing oblervations, penned by Dr. Johnfon, appeared 
in the public papers ; 

* Yeftcrday was prefented to the fecrctary of ftate, 
‘ by earl Percy, a petition in favour of Dr. Dodd, 
‘ figncd by twenty-three thoufand hands. On this 
‘ occafion it is natural to confidcr, 

‘ That, in all countries, penal laws have been rc- 

* laxed, as particular rcafons have emerged. 

* That a life eminently beneficent, a fingle aflion 

* eminently good,' or even the power of being ufeful 
‘ to the public, have been fufficient' to protedt the 
‘ life of a delinquent. 

* That no arbiter of life and death has ever been 

* cenfured for granting the life' of a criminal to honeft 

* and powerful folicitation. 

* That the man for whom a nation petitions, muft 
‘ be prefumed to have merit uncommon, in kind or 
‘ in degree j for, however the mode of colledting 

* fubferiptions. 
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* (ubfcnptions, or the rigjit of judgment ejcereifed 

* by die fuhfcribers, may be open to difpute, it is, 

* at leaft, pl^, that Ibmediing is done for this man 

* diat was never done for any odier j and govem- 

* ment, whidi muft proceed upon general views, 

* may rationally conclude, that diis man is fomething 

* better dian odier o^nders have been, or has done 

* fomething more than others have done. 

* That thou^ the people cannot judge of the ad- 

* minidradon bf Juftice fo wfeU as their governors, yet 

* their voice has always bhen regarded. 

* That this is a calc; in which die peddoners de- 

* termine againft their own intereft ; thofe for whofe 

* protection the law was made, intreat its relaxadon, 

* and our governors cannot be charged with the 

* confequences which the people bring upon them-v 

* lelves. , 

* That as this, is a cafe without example, it will 

* probably be without conlequenccs, and many ages 

* will elaple before fuch a crime is agdn committed 

* by foch a man. 

* That though Ufo be ipared, juftice may be la- 

* dsfied with ruin, imprifonment, exile, infomy, and 

* penury. 

* That if the people now commit an error, ^eir 

* error is on the part of mercy: and that perhaps 

* hiftory cannot Ihew a dme, in which the life of a 

* criminal, guilty of nothing above fiwud, wras re- 

* fofed to the cry of nations, to the joint fupplica- 

* don of three and twenty thoufand peddoners.* 

While Dodd was wrudng die event of die peddons, 
h» w& and friends were not idle. Dr. Jdi^n told 
7 
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me, that they had offered Akerman, the keeper of 
Newgate, a thoufand pounds to let him efcape ; and 
that failing, that a tiumber of them, with bank- 
notes in their pockets, to the amount of five hun- 
dred pounds, had watched for a whole evening, 
about the door of the prifon, for an opportunity of 
corrupting the turnkey, but could not fucceed in 
the attempt. 

When all hopes of a favourable anlwer to either 
of the petitions were at an end, Jq^nlbn drew up 
for publication a finall coUeftion of what are called 

* Occafional papers by the late William Dodd, 

* L. L. D.’ and five hundred copies thereof were 
printed for tlie benefit of his wife ■, but fhe, con- 
feious that they were not of her hulband's writing, 
would not confcnt to their being publifhed i and the 
whole number, except two or three copies, was fup- 
preffed. The laft office he performed for tliis wretched 
man, was the compofing a fermon,’ which he delivered 
in the chapel of Newgate, on Friday 6th June, 1777, 
and which was foon after publilhed with the title of 
‘.The Convift’s Addrefs.’ 

Johnfon had never fcen the face of Dodd in his 
life. His wife had found her way to him during his 
confinement, and had interefted him lb ftrongly in 
his behalf, that he lamented his fate, as he would 
have done that of an intimate friend under the like 
circumftances. He was deeply concerned at the 
ffiilure of the petitions ; and alked me at the time, 
if the requeft contained in them was not fuch an one 
as ought to h^ve been granted to the prayer of twen-r 
ty-three thoufand fubjefts ? to which I anfivered, that 
the fubfeription of popular petitions was a diing of 
Mm. courfe. 
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courfei and that, therefore, the difference between 
twenty and twenty thoufand names was inconfiderable. 
He further cenfured the cler^ very feverely, for not 
interpoling ih his behalf^ and faid, that their inaAivity 
arofc from a paltry fear of being reproached with 
partiality towards one of dieir own order. 

Here I cannot forbear remarking, an inconfiftency 
in the opinion of Johnfon relpefting the cafe of Dodd. 
He afllfted in the felicitations for his pardon, yet, in 
fiis private judgment, he thought him unworthy of it, 
having been known to fayi that had he been the ad- 
vifer of die king, he fhould have told him that, in par- 
doning Dodd, his juftice, in remitting the Perreaus to 
their fentence, would have been called in queftion. 

Of his great humanity the above inftances might 
ferve as proofr : here follows another, which has lately 
come to my knowledge. 

While he was at Paris, in a vifit to a convent in 
that city, he met with an B’nglilhman, the librarian 
thereof, an eccleliaftic of the Romifh communion, 
named Compton, who, with the accuftomed civility 
Ihewn to ftrangers by perfens in his Itation, produced 
to him the books of greateft rarity in his cuftody, 
and in many other ways gratiBed his curiofity, and 
afllfted him in his refcarches. This perfen, a fhort 
time after, came to England, and renounced the errors 
of popery ; but finding no friends, and being in great 
diftrefs, communicated his wants to the feperior of 
the monks in London, who for feme time fepplied 
them j till, having received inftrudtions from France 
no longer to patronize an apoftate, he 'was (feliged to 
leave him to his fortunes. In this extrerhity, Mr. 
Compton recoUeffed his callial acquaintance at Paris 
with Johnfon, and conceiving a hope of aflifknee 
8 . 
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from hiin> found him out and made him a vific. 
Johnfon, at the firft interviews* heard: his :ftory, and, 
with the warmeft exprefljons of tendemefs and efteem, 
put into his hand a guinea* alluring him, that he might 
expeft fupport from him till a provifion for him could 
be found, and which he would make it his bufinels to 
feck. In purfuance of this promilc, Johnfon fur- 
nilhed him with decent apparel, and afterwards ap- 
plied to the prefent bilhop of London, who recogniz- 
ed him as a prelbyter of the church lof England, and 
licenled him to preach throughout his diocefe. More- 
over, he allowed money for^his fupport, till about the 
beginning of laft year, when he got to be morning 
preacher in the church of Allhallows on the Wall, 
I.ondon, and loon after, upon an atteftation to his 
charafter for three years back, by two clergymen of 
reputation, he was chpfen Icfturer of the united pa- 
rilhcs of St. Alban’s Wood ftreet, and St. Olavc 
Silver ftreet, London. 

About tliis time. Dr. Johnfon changed his dwelling 
in Johnfon’s court, for a Ibmewhat larger in Bolt 
court. Fleet ftreet, where he commenced an intimacy 
with the landlord of It, a very worthy and fenfible 
man, Ibme time fince deceafed, Mr. Edmund Allen 
the printer. Behind it was a garden, which he took 
delight in watering } a room on the ground-floor was 
afligned to Mrs. Williams, and the whole of the two 
pair of ftairs floor was made a repofitory for his 
books; one of the rooms thereon being his ftudy. 
Here, in the intervals of his refidence at Streatham, 
he received {he vifits of his ftiends, and, to the moft 
intimate of them, fometimes gave, not inelegant 
dinners. 

Being at cafe in his circumftances, and free from 
that folicitude which had embittered the former part 

M m a of 
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of his life, he funk into indolence, till his faculties 
feemed to be impaired : dcafnefs grew upon him ; 
long intervals of mental abfence interrupted his con- 
verfation, and it was difEcult to engage his attention 
to any fubjeift. His friends, from thele fymptoms, 
concluded, that his lamp was emitting its laft rays, 
but the laple of a lliort period gave them ample proofs 
to the contrary. 

In the year 1774, the long-agitated queftion of li- 
terary property rtoceived a finil decifion, on an appeal 
to the fupreme judicature df tliis kingdom, whereby 
it was, in effeft, declared, that fuch property was 
merely ideal, and exifted only in imagination *. 

* In the arguments m this cafe, on afpecial verdift, in the court 
of King’s-bench, it was admitted, that precedents, direftly to the 
point, were wanting : it was, therefore, determined by lord Manf- 
field and two other judges, Yates alone«difrenting, upon the fimple 
principle of natural juliice and moral htnefs, that the right con- 
tended for did exill ; ani that thefe are part of the law of England 
is aflferted, and has ever been underftood. Vide Dodderidge’s ‘ Eng- 
* lifli Lawyer,* page 1 54 to 161, and * Doctor and Student* paflim. 
Neverthelefs, in the argument of an appeal to the lords from a 
decree of tlie court of Chancery in 1774, contended, that, 

in new cafes, the judges had no right to decide by the rules of moral 
fitnefs and equitable right, but were to be ruled by precedents 
alone. An obje^ion the more remarkable, as coming from men 
who are known to defpife the ftudy of antiquity, to have ridicuied 
the perufal of records, and to have treated with the utmofl; fcorn, 
what they are pleafed to term, black-letter learning* If this be 
law, and every judicial determination needs a precedent, we are 
left at a lofs to account for thofe early and original determinations 
for which no precedent could be found, but which are now become 
fundamental principles of law : fuch, for inllance, as that a bare 
right of adtion is not aflignable; that, of things fixed to the 
freehold, felony cannot be committed ; that a releafe to one tref- 
palTer is a releafe to all ^ and numberlefs others. Lord Hard- 
wicke has been known to diredt a fearch for precedents, and, when 
none could be found, to fay-— ^ I w ill make one.* 


The 
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The immediate confequence of tliis determination 
was, a fcramble of the lowcft and leaft principled 
of the bookfellers, for the jewel thus call among 
them. Regardlefs of that obvious rule of natural 
juftice, which gives tlie poflellbr a right to wliat he 
has purchafed, they printed books, for the copy-right 
whereof very large fums had been paid by book- 
fellers, who, for their liberality to authors, and the 
encouragement by them given to voluminous wqrks, 
had been looked on ancl acknowledged as the patrons 
of literature. Among_ thele nuirferous depredators 
was one, who projefted an edition of tlie Englilh 
poets, which, by advertifAnents conceived in the 
moll hyperbolical terms, and calculated to impofe - 
upon die credulity of the ignorant, was obtruded on 
the public. 

The bookfellers, againllwhofe intereft this intended 
publication was likely* to operate, derived tlieir right 
to the works of many of the potfts, included in the 
above delign, by mefne aflignments, from thole ever 
relpeftable men die Tonfons, who had purchafed 
them of their authors. To check this attempt 
dierefore, they determined themfelves to publilli an 
edition of the poets, and, in order to obtain for it 
a preference, engaged Johnlbn to write the lives of 
air, or the chief of them ; and he undertook and exe-r 
cured the talk with great alacrity, and in a manner 
that argued not the leaft decline of his faculdes. 

When Johnfon had determined on this work, he 
was to feek for the bell mode’ of executing it. On a 
hint from a literary lady of his acquaintance and mine, 
he adopted, for his outline, that form in which the 
countels D’Aunois has drawn up the memoirs of the 
Mm3 French 
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French poets, in her *■ Recueils dcs plus belles pieces 
♦'•des Poetes Fran<;oisj’ and the foundation of his 
work was, the lives of the dramatic poets by Lang-^ 
bdne, and the lives of the poets at large by Win- 
ftanley, and that more modern one than either, their 
lives by Giles Jacob, whole information, in many 
inltances, was communicated by the peiibns tliem-* 
felves. Neverthclefs, the materials which Johnfon 
had to w(»'k on were very fcanty. He was never a 
ledulous enquiry after fa£ts,or anecdotes, nor very 
accurate in fixing dates : Oldys was the man of all 
Others the belt qualified for fuch an employment; 
Johnfon’s talent was difliuifition ; a genius like his, 
difdained fo fervilc a labour. Whenever, therefore, 
he found himlelf at a lofs for fuch intelligence as his 
work required, he aviled himlelf of the induftry of 
a friend or two, who took pleafijrc in furnilhing him 
with fuch* particulars as are to be found in the lives of 
Addifon> Prior, Pofie, Swift, Gay, and a few others, 
whofe perfons, habits, and characters, Ibme yet, or 
very lately living, were able, cidier from their own 
knowledge, or authenticated tradition, to deferibe. 

The book came abroad in the year 1778, in ten 
fmall volumes, and no work of Johnfon has been more 
celebrated. It has been faid to contain the foundeft 
principles of criticifm, and the molt judicious exa- 
men of the elFufions of poetic genius, that any coun- 
^:ry, not excepting France, has to Ihew ; and fo much 
of this is pue, that, in our perufal of it, we find our 
curiofity, as to fiiCls and circumftances, ablbrbed in 
the contemplation of thole penetrating ^efieCbions and 
nice diferiminations, which are far (he greater part 


It 
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It is, ncvcrdielefe, to be queltioned^ whether John- 
fon poUelTed all the qualities of a .ciitic, one of which 
feems to a be truly poetic Acuity. This may feem a 
Arrange doubtj of one who has transfufed the fpirit of 
one of Mr. Pope's fineft poems into olie written by 
himfelf in a dead language, and, in two inftanees, 
nearly equalled the greateft of the Roman fatyrifts. 
By the poetic faculty, I mean that power which is the 
refult of a mind ftored with beautiful images, and 
which exerts itlelf in ^creation and^ defcription : of 
this Johnfon was totally 'devoid. * His organs, im- 
perfect as they were, could convey to his imagination 
but litde of that intelligence which forms the poetic 
charafter, and produces that enthufiafm which diftin> 
guilhes it. If we try his ability by Shakclpeare’s fa- 
mous defcription j 

* The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

‘ Doth glance from Heaven to earth, from earth 
‘ to Heaven j 

* And, as imagination bodies forth 

‘ The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

‘ Turns them to fhapes, and gives to airy nothing 

* A local habitation, and a name : ’ 

he will appear deficient. We know that he wanted 
this power j that he had no eye that could be faid to 
roll or glance, and, therefore, that all his conception* 
of the grandeur and magnificence of external objeds, 
01 beautiful feenes, and extenfive profpefts, were 
derived frofri the reports of others, and confequently 
were but the feeble impreffions of their archetypes j 

M m 4 fo 
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fo that it may be queftioned whether, either waking 
or fleeping, 

* Such fights as youthful poets dream/ 

were ever prefented to his view. 

This defeft in his imaginative faculty, may well 
account for the fi-igid commendation which Johnfon 
bellows on Thomlbn, and otlier of the defcriptive 
poets, on many fine pafifages in Dryden, and on the 
Henry and Emn^a of Prior, t Moral fentiments, and 
verfification, leem chiefly to* have engaged his atten- 
tion, and oh thefe his criticifms are accurate, but 
feverCf and not always impartial. His avowed fond- 
nefs for rhyme is one of the blemilhes in his judg- 
ment; he entertained it in oppofition to Milton, 
and cherilhcd it through the whole of his life ; and it 
led him into many errors. Dijden had his doubts 
about the preference of rhyme to blank verfc ; and I 
have heard Johnfon kccufe him for want of principle 
in this relpeft, and of veering about in his opinion 
on the fubjefl. No fuch imputation could fallen on 
himfelf. 

. Johnfon had no fenfe of the harmony of mu- 
fical founds, himfelf would frequently confefs, but 
this defedt left him not without tlie power of deriving 
pfeafure frptn metrical harmony, from that commix- 
ture of long and .Ihort quantities, which the laws of 
prolbdy have, reduced to ride, and from whence 
arifes a delight in tliofe whofe ear is unafiedled by 
con^nance. , The ftrokes on the pulfatile inllruments, 
the for in^ance, though they prodiv:e monotor 
nous founds, have, if made by rule, mathematical ra- 
tios of duple and triple, with numberlefs fradlibns, 

and 
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and admit of an infinite variety of combinations, 
which give pleafure to the auditory faculty j but of 
this Johnfon leems allb to have been inj^lible. I'hat 
his own numbers are fo harmonious as, in general, 
we find them, muft have been the effi^ of his fcdu- 
lous attention to the writings of Dryden and Pope, 
and the difcovery of fome fecret in their verfification, 
of which he was able to avMl himfelf. 

If Johnfon be to be numbered among thole poets in 
whom the powers of underftanding, ifjore than thole 
of the imagination, are leeft to exift, we have a reafon 
for that coldnefs and infenlfoility which he lb often 
dilcovers in the courfe of this work ; and, when 
we recolleft that he profefled himfelf to be a fafti- 
dious critic, we are not to wonder, that he is fome- 
times backward in bellowing applaufe on pafiages 
that feem to merit it. , In Ihort, he was a fcrupulous 
eftimator of beauties and blemilhcs, and pollelled a 
fpirit of criticifm, which, by long exercife, may be 
faid to have become mechanical. So nicely has he 
balanced the one againll; the other, that, in fome in- 
llances, he has made neither fcale preponderate, and, 
in others, by conlidering the failings of his authors 
as politive demerit, he has left fome celebrated names 
in a ftate of reputation below mediocrity. A Ipirit 
like this, had before afluated him in his preface to 
Shakelpeare, in which, by a kind of arithmetical 
procefs, fobtrafting from his excellencies his filings, 
he has endeavoured to fink him in tlie opinion of 
his numerous admirers, and to perfoade' us, agdnfi: 
reafon and ou» own feelings, that the former are an* 
nihilated by' the latter. 
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His cenfures of the writings of lord Lyttelton, and 
of Gray, gave great offence to the friends of each : 
the firft coft him the ffiendihip of a lady, whole re- 
marks on the genius of Shakelpeare have raifed her 
to a degree of eminence among the female writers of 
this time j and the fuppofed injury done by him to 
the memory of Gray, is refented by the whole uni- 
vcrfity of Cambridge. The charafter of Swift he has 
Itigmatizedwith the brand of pride and felfilhnefs, fo 
deeply impreffed, that the marks thereof feem inde- 
lible. In the praSfes of his wit, he does him no more 
than juftice i of his moral qualities, he has made the 
moft } and of his learning, of which Swift polTeffed 
but a very fmall portion, he has faid nothing. Few 
can be offended at Johnfon’s account of this man, 
whofc arrogance and malevolence were a reproach to 
human nature; and in whofe voluminous writings 
little is to be found, that can conduce to the improve- 
ment or benefit of mankind, or, indeed, that it be- 
feemed a clergyman to publifh. 

In his own judgment of the lives of the poets, 
Johnfon gave the preference to that of Cowley, as 
containing a nicer inveftigation and diferimination of 
the charaftcriftics of wit, than is elfewhere to be found. 
Others have affigned to Dryden’s life the pre-eminence. 
Upon the whole, it is a finely written, and an enter- 
taining book, and is likely to be coeval with the 
memory of the beft of the writers whom it cele- 
brates. 

To the life of Pope, he thought proper to aciyoin a 
criticifm on the epitaphs of that poet, written fonae 
years before, and inferted in a monthly pamphlet, 
iotitlcd ‘ The Vifitor,’ in which he detefts a great 

number 
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number of faulty paflages, and puerile fentiments. 
An attempt of the like kind had formerly been made 
by Concanen, one of the Dunciad heroes, in a paper 
called * The Speculatift/ firft publiihedin one of the 
periodical papers of the day, and afterwards coUe 61 ed 
into an oQaevo volume ; but k went no farther than to 
a cenfure of the infeription on Craggs’s monument in 
Weftminfter abbey, which, by the way, was never ins- 
tended for an epitaph, but is an eulogium on that ll:atef> 
man, taken from Pope’s^' Epiftle to ^r. Addifbn, oc> 
cafloned by his dialogues on medals.^ Johnlbn has no- 
ticed this, and apologizing for Ibmc faults in it, imputes 
them, in his ftrong manner of expreflion, to the violence 
with which the lines were torn from the original. The 
whole of Concanen’s criticifm turns upon the length 
of the infeription, which is fix lines, and, by a ftrange 
blunder of Pope, is recommended as a motto for 
the fuppofed medal to be ftruck in commemoration 
of his fervices, and gives occafibn to tire critic to 

afl< ‘ Is this a motto for a medal or a mill- 

* flone?’ 

But Johnfon, who never examined the writings of 
any author, but with an eye the moft penetrating, has 
taken a nearer view of thefc compofitions of Pope, as 
they appear in his works, and difeovered, that fcarce 
any one of tliem, notwithftanding the beauty of ver- 
fification which theydifplay* will bear theteft of found 
criticifm. For his remarks on them, this is no fie 
place : the inquifitive reader is therefore referred for 
the perufid of them to the life of Pope, among the 
poets } and, f^r farther information on the fubjedk of 
monumental inforiptioos, to ‘ A . Eflay on Epitaphs,* 
gmong his philcdogical tra^ 
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All* that is neceflary to remark on his examcn of 
Pope’s epitaphs is, that, in one inftance, it was pro- 
dudtive of a fingular event, the total erafure of that 
epitaph on Sir Godfrey Kneller’s monument in Weft- 
minfter abbey, which had long been objedbed to, as 
being a very indifferent imitation of cardinal Bembo’s 
famous diftich on Raphael*; and it feems that the 
author thought fo, for, in the later editions of his 
works, he has omitted it. 

* lUe hie eft Raphael, timult quo foljpite vinci 
* Rerum magna parens, & moriente mori.’ 

After he had finifhed tfie lives of the poets, Johnfon, 
contemplating the ftrength of his mental powers, was 
fo little fenfible of any decay in them, that he enter- 
tained a defign of giving to the world a tranflation 
of that voluminous work of Thuanus, the hiftoiy of 
his own times, an undertaking furely too laborious 
for one who had nearly completed the age of man, 
and whofe mind was generally occupied by fubjedts 
,of greater importance than any that relate to this 
world. But, in this eftimate of his abilities, he foon 
found himfelf deceived. Sleeplefs nights, and the 
ufe of opium, which he took in large quantities, 
alternately deprefled and railed his Ipirits, and ren- 
dered him an incompetent judge of his own powers, fo 
that, had he purfued his refolution, he would, doubt- 
lefs, have funk under the burden of fo great a la- 
bour. 

It may farther be queftioned whether, upon trial, 
he would not have found himfelf unequ^ to the 
talk- of transfufing into an Englilh verlion the Ipirit 


• It is lately rellored* 


of 
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of his author. Johnfon’s talent was original thinking, 
and though he was ever able to cxprels his own fen- 
timents in nervous language, he did not always fuc- 
ceed in his attempts to &miliarife the fenfe of others : 
his tranflation of Pere Lobo’s voyage has little ta 
recommend it but the fubjeft-matter. Among his 
papers was found, a tranflation from Sallufl: of the 
* Bellum Catilinarium,’ fo flatly and infipidly rendered, 
that the fuffering it to appear would have been an in- 
delible difgrace to his meVnory. 

We mull now take our feave of Johnfon as an au- 
thor, and view him as a ma» worn out with literary 
labour and dlfcafe, contemplating his diflblution, and 
exerting all his powers to refill that conllitutional 
malady which now, more than ever, opprefled him. 
To divert himlelf from a train of thinking which 
often involved him in a labyrinth of doubts and 
difficulties touching a future llatp of exiftence, he 
folicitcd the frequent vifits of his friends and ac- 
quaintance, the moll difcerning of whom could not 
but fee, that the fabric of his mind was tottering s 
and, to allay thofe fcruples and terrors which haunted 
him in his vacant hours, he betook himlelf to the 
reading of books of pradlical divinity, and, among 
the.rell, the writings of Baxter, and others of the old 
puritan and non-conforming divines. Of Baxter, he 
entertained a very high opinion, and often Ijsoke of 
him to me as a man of great parts, profound learn- 
ing, and exemplary piety: he faid, of the.oflice for 
the communion drawn up by him and produced at 
the Savoy-cortference, that it was one of the fineft 
compofitibns of the ritual kind he had everfeen*. 

* It is printed at the end of the firft volume of Dr. Calamy’a 
^budgement of Mr. Baxter’s Hiftory of his Life and Times. 

It 
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It was a circutnftance to be wondered at, that a high- 
charchman, as Johnfon ever profefled himfelf.to be, 
ihotild be driven to feek for spiritual com&rt in the 
Kh’itings of feiJtaries; men whom he afFe^bed, as well 
to condemn for their ignorance, as to hate for their 
principles ; but, as his acquaintance wkh the world, 
and widi the writings of fuch men as Watts, Fofter, 
Lardner, and Lowman, increafed, thefe prejudices 
were greatly foftened. Of the early puritans, he 
thought their want of genferal learning was atoned 
for by their flcill in the Scriptures, and the holinefs 
of their lives*; and, to juftify his opinion of tliem, 

* Yet have there been among tliem a few^ as eminent for their 
learning as their piety, and, in juitice to their memory, I will men* 
tion two of this chara6ler : the one was Gataker, well known for 
his excellent edition of the Meditations of the emperor Marcus 
ilntoninusj and his Commentary on the prophecy of Jeremiah ; the 
other, a fomewhat earlier writer, old Mr. Dod, farnamed the De^ 
calogift, an exquilite Hebrew fcholar, a man of primitive fandity, 
and a paiTive non-conforming divine. His memory is not quite 
e^dnd among the diifenters of the prefent age, for 1 remember, 
in my youth, to have feen, in the window of an old bookfeller of 
that denomination, a printed broad flicet, with a wooden portrait 
at the top thereof, intiilcd « Mr. Dod’s fayings,^ being a ftring of 
religious aphorlfms, intended to be ftuck up in the houfes of poor 
perfons. In Fullcr*b Worthies, page i8i, and allb in his Church 
hiftciy, book xi. page 219, are feme particulars that mark hi^ cha* 
rader, and in the latter, page 220, the following note of his iimpli- 
city. * He was but coarfely ufed by the cavaliers, and when the fol* 

* diers, who came to plunder him, brought down the (heets out of his 

* chamber, into the room where he fat by the iire-iide, he, in their 
« abience to fearch for more, took ome pair, and dapped riiem under 
« his cttfiiion whereon he fat, much pleaiing himfelf, after their 
^ departure, that he had, as he faid, plundered the plunderers, 

* and, by a Uwhil felony, had £ived fo much of his own to hirofelf. 

* He died the fame year with archbiihep Laud, 1646, and with 

* lum,* tins author adds, * the <dd puritan feemed to cx|are. 

and 
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and their writings, he once cited to me a fajung of 
Howell in one of his lettersj^ that to make a man a 
complete Chriftian, he muft have the works of a Papift, 
the words of a Puritan, and the faith of a Protcftant •. 
At times when he was moft diftreffed, I recommended 
to him the perufal of bifhop Taylor’s * Rules and 
‘ Exercifes of holy Living and Dying,’ and allb, his 

* Duflor Dubitantium,* a book abounding in erudi> 
tion, and moft aptly fuiting his circumftances. Of 
the former, though he {flaced the ^ufhor at the head 
of all the divines that have fiicceeded the fethers, he 
faid, that in the reading thereof, he had found litde 
more than he brought himfelf j and, at the mention of 
the latter, he feemed to fhrink. His Greek teftamenc 
was generally within his reach, and he red much in 
it. He was competently fkilled in the writings of 
the fathers, yet was he more converfant with thofe 
of the great Englifh church-men, namely. Hooker, 
Ulher, Mcdc, Hammond, Sanderlbn, Hall, and 
others of that clafs. Dr. Henry More, of Cam- 
bridge, he did not much afieft: he was a platonift, 
and, in Johnfon’s opinion, a vifionary. He would 
frequently cite from him, and laugh at, a paflage to 
this effeft : — * At die confummation of all things, it 

* fljall come to pals, that eternity lhall lhake hands 

* with opacity.’ He had never, till I mentioned 

* Howell’s Letters, book iL letter 1 1 . The author mail here 
be underilood to mean protwftants of the eflabliihed church, for the 
puritans are alfi> proteilants. This dictum carries the more weight 
with it, as it comes from a man whofe fentiments, refpcfling 
ries, may be infetred from the following paflage in another of his 
letters ♦ If I hate any, it is thofe fchifmatics that puzzle the 

* fweet peace of the chnrch $ fo that 1 could be content to fee an 

* Anabaptiil go to Hell on a Brownifl's back.* Book i. letter 32. 

him. 
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Rim, heard of Dr. Thomas Jackfon, of Coipus 
Chrifti college, Oxon. Upon my recommendation 
of his works, in three folio volumes, he made me a 
promife to buy and ftudy them, which he lived not 
to perform. He was, for fome time, pleafed with 
Kempis’s trad * De Imitatione Chrifti,’ but at length 
laid it afide, faying, that the main defign of it was to 
promote monaftic piety, and inculcate ecclefiaftical 
obedience. One fentiment therein, he, however, greatly 
applauded, an«J I find it adopted by bilhop Taylor, 
who gives it in the following words: — * It is no 

* great matter to l^ve lovingly with good-natured, 

* with humble and meek perfons ; but he that can 

* do fo with the froward, with the wilful, and the ig- 

* norant, with the peevifh and perverfe, he only hath 

* true charity". Always remembering, that our true 
‘ folid peace, the peace of pod, confifts rather in 

* compliance with others, than in being complied 

* with} in fulFering and forbearing, ratlicr than in 

* contention and vidtory 

In the courfe of thefo ftudies, he exercifed his 
powers of eloquence, in the compofition of forms 
of devotion, adapted to his circumftances and the 
ftate of his mind at different times. Of thele, a 
Q)ecimen has lately been given to the public. He 
^fo tranflated into Latin many of the colledts in' our 
liturgy.. This was a pradlice which he took up in 
his early years, and continued through his life, as he 
did allb the noting down the particular occurrences 
of each day thereof^ but in a loofe and defultory way, 

* Polemical and moral difeourres, folio, 1657, page 25. 


X 


m 
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ui books of various forms^ and in no regular or con^ 
tihued iuccelfion. 

He leemed to acquielce in that famous faying of 
John Valdellb} which induced the emperor Charles 
the fifth to refign his crown, and betake himfelf to 
religious retirement j * Oportet inter vitie negotia* et 
* diem mortis, fpatium aliquod interccdere neveci- 
thelefs, he was but an ill hulband of his time. He 
was, throughout his life, making relblutions to rife 
at eight, no very early *hour, and^ breaking them. 
The vifits of idle, and foniie of them very worthlefs 
perfons, were never unwelcopne to him ; and though 
they interrupted him in his ftudies and meditations, 
yet, as they gave him opportunities of difcourfe, 
and fiimilhed him with intelligence, he ftrove rather 
to protradl than Ihorten or difcquntenance them ; and, 
when abroad, fuch was ^e laxity of his mind, that he 
confented to the doing of many tilings, otherwiie in- 
different, for the avowed reafon that dtey would drive ' 
on time. 

Of his' vifitors at this time mjrfelf was one, and 
having known the ftate of his mind at different 
periods, and his habitual dread of infanity, I was 
greatly deffrous of calming his mind, and rendering 
hirn fufceptible of the many enjoyments of which 1 
thought him then ill poffeflion, namely, a permanent 
income, tolerable health, a hig^ degree of reputation 
for his moral qualities and literary exertions, by 
which latter he had made a whole country fenfible 
of its obligation to him, and, laftly, that he had as 
• 

* Iti* fit, that between the bofineft of ]ifit,aadtlitda]rof death, 
fbmo fpace ihoald utervcae. . 

N n 


few 
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few enemies as a man of his eminence could expef):. 
On one day in particular, when I was fuggefting to 
him thefe' and the like refleftions, he gave thanks to 
Almighty God, but added, that notwithftanding all 
the above benefits, the profpeft of death, which was 
now at no great diftance from him, was become ter- 
rible, and that he could not think of it but with great 
pain and trouble of mind. 

I was very much furprifed and Ihocked at fuch a 
declaration frorr. fiich a manj and told him, that from 
my long acquaintance with him, I conceived his life 
to have been an uniform courfe of virtue, that he 
had ever ftiewn a deep fenfe of, and zeal for, religion, 
and that, both by his example and his writings, he 
had recommended the practice of it : that he had not 
refted, as many do, in the exercife of common ho- 
nefty, avoiding the grofler enormities, yet rejefting 
_ thofe advantages that refult from the belief of divine 
revelation, but that he had, by prayer, and other ex- 
ercifes of devotion, cultivated in his mind the feeds 
of goodnels, and was become habitually pious. Thefe 
fuggeftions made little impreflion on him : he la- 
mented the indolence in which he had Ipent his life, 
talked of fecret tranfgreffions, and feemed defirous of 
telling me more to that purpofe ^an I was willing to 
hear. 

From Aefe perturbations' of mind, he had, how- 
ever, at times, relief. Upon a vifit, that I made him 
feme months after, 1 found him much altered in his 
ferttimcnts. He faid that, having refleftcd on the 
tranfa(6Uons of his life, and acknowledged his fins 
befote God, he felt within himfelf a confidence, in hi$ 
jnercy, and that, trufting to the merits of his Redeemer, 
his mind was now in a ftate of perfeA tranquillity. 

In 
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In thefe difcourles, he would frequently mention, 
with great energy and encomiums, the penitence of 
the rhan who aflumed the Qame, and by that I muft 
call lum, of George Pfalmanaazar, a Frenchman, but 
who pretended to be a native of the ifland of For- 
mola, and a convert from paganifin to Chriftianity, 
and, as fuch, received baptifm. By the. help of his great 
learning and endowments, he eluded all attempts to de- 
tefl his impoflures, but, in his more advanced age, be<* 
came a fincere peniteiy;, and, without any other mo- 
tive than a lenfe of his fin, publifh'ed a confelHon of 
them, and begged the - pardon of mankind in terms 
the moft humble and afftfting. The remainder of ' 
his life was exemplary, and he died in 1763. The 
habitation of this perfbn was in Ironmonger row. 
Old ftreet, Middlelex, in 'the neighbourhood whereof 
he was fb well known and efteemed, that, as Dr. 
Hawkefworth once told me, fcarce any perfon, evon 
children, palled him without Hfewing him the ufual 
figns of relpeft. He was one of the writers of the 
Univerfal Hiftory, and, by his intercourfe with the 
bookfellers it was, as I conceive, that Johnlbn became 
acquainted with him *. 

* For a more particular account of this extraordinary man, lee 
« the new and general Biographical Diflionary,’ in twelve volumes, 
8vo. 1774, in articulo. Johnfon was ufed to vifit this perfon, and 
would frequently adjourn with him from his lodging to a neigh- 
bouring alehoufe, and, in the common room, ronverfe with him , 
on fubjeAs of importance. In one of thele converlations, Johnlbn 
took occafion to remark on the human mind, that it had a necef- 
fary tendency to improvement, and that it would frequently an- 
ticipate inftruCtion, and enable ingenious minds to acquire know- 
ledge. * Sir,* faid a ftranger that overheard him, * that 1 deny : 

* I am a taylor, and have had many apprentices, but never one that 

* conld make a coat till I had taken great pains in teadiing him.* 

N n 2 I mention 
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I mention the above particulars, as well to corrobo- 
rate thole teftimonies of Johnibn’s piety already extant, 
as to refute the obje£tions,of many infidels, who, de- 
firous of having him thought to be of their party, 
endeavoured to make it believed, that he was a mere 
moralift, and that, when writing on religious fubjefts, 
he accommodated himfelf to the notions of the vul- 
gar : and alio, becaufe a certain female fceptic, of his 
acquaintance, was once heard to fay, that Ihe was 
fure Dr. Johnfon was too great a philofopher to be a 
believer. * ' • 

From this digrelfion, which I mean as an intro- 
du6tion to certain particulars of his behaviour in his 
laft illnefs, hereafter related, I proceed to the future 
events of his life. In the year 1781, death put an 
end to the friendlhip that, for Ibme years, had llibfifted 
between him and Mr. Thrale, but gave birth to a 
relation that feemed to be but ‘a continuation of it, 
viz. that of an executor, the duties of which ofiice 
involved in it the management of an immenfe trade, 
the dilpofal of a large fortune, and the interefts of 
children rifing to maturity. For the trouble it might 
create him, Mr. Thrale bequeathed to him, as he ditl 
to each of his other executors, a legacy of two hundred 
pounds. 

Dr. Johnfon was not enough a man of the world 
to be capable alone of lb important a truft. Indeed, it 
required, for the execution of it, fomewhat like a board, 
a kind of Handing council, adapted, by the leveral 
qualifications of the individuals that compoled it, to 
all emergencies. Mr. Thrale wifely (brefaw this, and 
aflbeiated with Johnfon three other persons,, men of 
grrat experience in bufinefs, and of approved worth 
and integrity. It was cafy to fee, as Johnfon was 

vofldlled 
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unfkilled in both money and commercial tranfafdons* 
that Mr. Thrale’s view, in conftitutlng him one of his 
executors, could only be, that, by his philofoidiical 
prudence and fagacity, of which himfelf had, in 
ibme inftances, found the benefit*, he might give 
a general dire^on to the motions of fo vaft a 
machine as they had to condudf. Perhaps he might 
alfo think, that the celebrity of Johnfon’s charadler 
would give a luitre to that conftellation, in which he. 
had thought proper to j>lace him.* This may be' 
called vanity, but it feerns to be of the fame kind 
with that which induced Mr. Pope to appoint Mr. 
Murray, now earl of Mansfield, one of the executors 
of his will. 

No fooner had this trull: devolved on him, than he 
applied to me for advice. He had never been an 
executor before, and'was at a lofs in the fteps to be 
taken. I told him the firft was* proving the will, a 
term that he underfirood not. I explained it to him, 
as alfo the oath that would be tendered to him, faith- 
fully to execute it, to adminifter the teftator’s effedl'S 
according to law, and to render a true account 
thereof when required. I told him that in this 
he would be joined by die other executors, whom, as 

• 

* A few years before Mr, Tbrale’s death, an emulation arofe 
among the brewers to exceed each other in the magnitude of their 
vefTels for keeping beer to a certain age, probably taking the hint 
from the great tun at Heidelburg. One of that trade, I think it 
was Mr. Whitbread, had made one that would hold fome thonfand 
barrels, the thought whereof troubled Mr. Thrale, and made him 
repeat; from Plutarch, a faying of Thcmiftoclcs, ‘ The trophies of 
• Mildades hinder my fleeping ;* Johnfbn, by fober reaibning, 
qmeted him, and prevented his expending a large fum on what 
fOttU be produdive of no real benefit to him or his tnule« 

N n 3 they 
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they were all men of bufinels, he would do well to 
follow. 

Johnfon had all his life long been ufed to lead, to 
dired, and inftrud, and did not much relifh the 
thoughts of following men, who, in all the lltua- 
tions he could conceive, would have looked up to 
him : he therefsre, as he afterwards confeiled to me, 
began to form theories and vifionary prcgeds, adapted 
as well to the continuation and extenfion of the trade, 
which, be it reme'mbered, w^s brewing, as the dil{X>fal 
of itj' but in this, as he alfb acknowledged, he fbund 
himfelf at a lofs. The othev executors, sdter refleding 
on the dif&culty of conduding fo large an undertaking, 
the difagreeablenefs of an office that would render 
them, in effed, tax-gatherers, as all of that trade 
are, and place them in a fituation between the public 
and the revenue, determined ’ to make fale of the 
whole, and blew «p Johnfon’s fchemes for their 
commencing brewers, into the air. In the carrying 
this refolution into ad, the executors had a great 
difficulty to encounter: Mr. Thrale’s trade had been 
improving for two generations, and was become of 
fuch an enormous magnitude, as nothing but an ag- 
gregate of fcveral fortunes was equal toj a circunv- 
ftance, which could not but affed the intrinfic value 
of the objed, and increafe the difficulty of finding 
purchafers : of things indivifible expofed to fale, an 
eftimate may be formed, till their value riles to a 
certdn amount; but, after that, a conliderable abate- 
ment firom their intrinfic worth muft be made, to 
meet the circumftance of a paucity of purchafers. 
This was the cafe in the fale of Pitt’s diamond, 
which, in the ratio by which jewels are valued, 

was 
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was computed to be wortli 225>oool. but, becaufe 
only a very few perfons were able to purchafe it, was 
fold to the laft king of France for little more than 
67,0001. 

This difficulty, great as it was, Mr. Thrale’s exe- 
cutors found the way to furmount : they commenced 
a negociation with fome perfons of worth and cha- 
rafber, which, being condu6^ed on both fides with 
fairnefs and candour, terminated in a conveyance of 
the trade, with all its appendages, for which the con- 
fideration was, an hundred and tHirty-five thoufand 
pounds. Of this arduous tranfaftion, Johnfon was 
little more than a fpeftatot, and, when called upon to 
ratify it, he readily acquiefeed. There only remained 
for him to do juftice to the memory of him, whom he 
could not but confider as both his friend and bene^ 
faftor, and this he did, by an exercifc of' his talent, 
in the following monumental infoription : 

Hie conditur quod reliquum eft 
HENRICI THRALE, 

Qui res feu civiles, feu domefticas, ita e^t, 

Ut vitam illi lon^orem multi optarentf 
Ita facras, 

Ut quam brevem effet habiturus prefeire videretur j 
Simplex, apertus, fibique femper limilis. 

Nihil oftentavit, aut arte fiftuhi, aut cura 
Elaboratum. 

In fenatu, re^, patria^ue, 

Fideliter ftuduit; 

Vulg^ ot^epends contemptor animofuss 
Domi inter mille mercaturae’ negptia, 
Literarum el^^tiam minimi neglexiCj, 
Amicis, quocunque modo laborantibus, 

N n 4 Conciliis, 
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Conciliis, au&<Mitate> muneribus adfliic. 

Inter familiares, comites, convivas, hofpites, 
Tam £u:Ui fuit morum luavitate, 

Ut omnium animos ad le alliceret; 

Tam felici fermonis libertatei J 
Ut nulli adulatus, omnibus placeret. 

Natus 1724. Ob. 1781. 

Conlbttes tumuli habet Rodolphum patrem, 
Strenuum fbrtemque virumi et Henricum> 
Filium uqicumj quern ^pei parentum 
Mors inopina^ecennem 
Praeripuit. 

Iti 

Domus felix et opulentat quam erexit 
Avusj auxitque pater^ cum nepote decidit. 

Abi viator, 

£t vicibus rerum humanarum peripedis, 
Eternitatem cogita. 

The death of Mr. Thraje diflblved the friendlhip 
between him and Johnfon ; but it abated not in the 
latter, that care for the interefts of thofe whom his 
h-iend had left behind him, which he thought himfelf 
bound to cherifli, as a living principle of gratitude. 
The favours he had received from Mr. Thrale, wete 
to be repaid by the exercife of kind offices towards 
his relid: and her children, and thefe, circumftanced 
as Johnibn was, could only be prudent councils, 
friendly .admonition to the one, and preceptive in- 
frrudion to the others, both which he was ever ready 
to interpofr. Neverthelefs, it was obferved by myfelf, 
and other of Johnibn’s friends, that, loon after the 
l^eceafe of Mr. Thrale, his vifits to Streatfaam be- 
came 


Q 
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came lefe and lefs frequent, and that he Ihidioufly 
avoided the mention of the place or family * 

Having now no calls, and, as I believe, very little 
temptation, to become a Ibjonrner, or even a gueft, in 
the habitation of hb departed friend, he had leifure 
to indulge himfelf in excurfions to the city of his na- 
tivity, as allb to Oxford; fijr both which- places he ever 
entertained an enthuliaftic affrftion. In the former, 
he was kindly received, and rclpeftfiilly treated, by 
Mrs. Lucy Porter, thp daughtef,Jby her former, 
hufband, of his deceafed.wife, and*in the latter, by 
the reverend Dr. Adams, who had been his tutor at 
Pembroke college, and il now die head of that 
feminaiy. While he was thus refident in the uni- 
verfity, he received d^ly proofs of the high efti- 
mation in which he was there held, by fuch mem- 
bers of that body as were of the greateft eminence for 
leariiing, or were any way dillinguilhed for their na- 
tural or acquired abilities, 

Befides the places above-mentioned, Jphnfon had 
other fummer-retreats, to which he was ever welcome, 
the feats of his friends in the country. At one of 
thefe, in the year 1782, he was alarmed by a tumour, 
by furgeons termed a farcocele, that, as it increafed, 
gave him great pain, and, at length, hurried him to 
town, with a refolution to fobmit, if it fhould be 
thought neceffary, to a dreadful chirurgical operation ; 
but, on his arrival, one lefs fcvere reftored him to a 

* It feenu that between him and' the widow there was a formal 
taking of leave, for 1 find in his diary the following note : ' 1783, 
' April 5th, I took leave of Mrs. Thrale. I was mach moved. 

* I had fome expoftulations with her. She laid that Ihe was like. 

* wife afifeded. I commended the Thrales withgreatgood will to 

* Cod ; may my petitions have been heard I* 


ftate 
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ftate of perfeft cafe in the part affedtcd. But he 
had diibrders of another kind to ftruggle with: he 
had frequent fits of pain wliich indicated the paflage 
of a gdl-ftonc, and he now felt the prcflure of an 
afthma, a conftitutional difeafe with him, from which 
he had formerly been relieved by copious bleedings, 
but his adviced age forbade the* repetition of 
them. 

In the beginn^g of the year 178 a, death de- 
prived him of ‘Jhas old fi-iend and companion) he 
who had, for ne^ forty ytars, had the care of his 
health, and had attended almoft confiantly every 
morning, to enquire after the ftate of his body, and 
fill out his tea, the mute, the officious, and the 
humble Mr. Levett. Of this difaftrous event, as 
jbon as it happened, Johnlbn fent to his friend, Dr. 
Lawrence, the following account : 

* Sir, Jan. 17, 1782. 

* Our old friend Mr. Levett, who was laft night 

* eminently chcarful, died this morning. The man 
‘ who lay in the fame room, hearing an uncommon 

* noifc, got up, and tried to make him Ipeak, but 

* without effcft. He then called Mr. Holder the 

* apothecary, who, though when he came he thought 

* him dead, opened a vein, but could draw no blood. 

* So has ended the long life of a very ufcful and very 

* blamelefs man. 

* I am. Sir, 

* Your moft humble fervant, 

Sam: Johnson.* 


I find 
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1 find in one of Johnlbn's diaries the following note: 

* January ao, Sunday. Robert Levett was buried 

* in the church-yard of Bridewell, between one and 

* two in the afternoon. He died on Thurfilay 17, 
' about feven in the morning, by an inftantaneous 

* death. He was an old and fiuthfiil friend. I have 

* known him from about 46. Commendari.— — -May 

* God have had mercy on him. May he have mercy 

* on me I* 

The grief which tWfe lofi of friends occafioned 
Johnfon, feems to have been a frequent ftimulative 
with him to compofition. His fenfe of Lcvett’s 
worth he exprelTed in the following lines, which may, 
perhaps, contribute, more than any one circumllance 
in his charafter, to keep the memory of his exifrence 
alive : 

1 

* Condemn’d to hope’s delafive mine, 

* As on we toil from day to day, 

* By fudden blafr, or flow decline, 

* Our focial comforts drop away. 

2 

* Well tried through many a varying year, 

* See Levett to the grave defeend; 

* Officious, innocent, fincere, 

* Of every friendlefs name the friend, 

3 

* Yet ftill he fills affedHon’s eye, 

* Obfeurely wife, and coarfely kindj 

* Nor, letter’d ignorance, deny 

* Thy praife to merit ujirefin’d. 


• When 
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4 

* When Anting nature call’d for aid, 

* And hov’ring death prepar’d the blow, 

* The vig’rous remedy dilplay’d, 

* The power of art, without the Ihow, 

5 

* In mis’ry’s darkeft caverns known, 

* His ufd^ care was ever nigh ; 

( Where hopelefs anguHh pour’d his groan| 
f And lonely want retir’d to die. 

6 

* No fummons mock’d by chill delay $ 

* No petty gain difdain’d by pride j 

* The modeft wants of ev’iy day, 

« The toil of ev’ry day iiipply’d. 

« 

7 

* His virtues walk’d their narrow round, 

* Nor made a pauie, nor left a ^oid ; 

' And fure the eternal Mafter found 

* The lingle talent well eniploy’d. 

8 

* The buiy day, the peacefol nig^t, 

* Unfelt, uncounted, glided by : 

f His frame was firm, his pow’rs were bright, 

* Though now his ei^deth year was nig^. 


‘ Then 
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* Then with no throb of fiery pain> 

* No cold gradations of decay, 

* Death broke at once the vital chain, 

* And freed his foul the nearefi: way.' 

About the middle of June 1783, his conftitution 
fuftained a feverer Ihock than it had ever before felt : 
this was a ftroke of the pally, lb very fudden and 
fevere, that it awakened him out of a found fleep, 
and rendered him, for a* fliort time,*fpeechlefs. As 
it had not afiedted his intellefhial powers, he, in 
that cumbent pofhire to which he was confined, 
attempted to repeat, firft in Englifh, then in Latin, 
and afterwards in Greek, the Lord’s Prayer, but 
fucceeded in only the laft effort, immediately after 
which, finding himfelf again bereft of the power of 
Ipecch, he rang for his'lervant, and making figns for 
pen, ink, and paper, wrote and .font the following 
note to . his friend and next-door neighbour, Mr. 
Allen the printer. 

* Dear Sir, 

* It hath pleafod Almighty God this morning to 

* deprive me of the powers of fpeechj and, as I do 

* not know but that it may be his farther good plea- 

* lure to deprive me foon of my fenfes, I requeft 

* you will, on the receipt of this note, come to me, 
and aft for me, as the exigencies of my cafe may 

* require. 

* I am, fincerely, 

* Tour’s, 

* S. Johnson.* 

Mr. 
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. Mr. Allen immediately rofe to his afliilance, and, in 
' i% morningi diipatched a melTage to Dr. Heberden 
arid Dr. Brocklefbjr,-who immediately came, and, in a 
few days, lb fer relieved him* that his Ipeech became, 
to a good degree, articulate, and, till his organs began 
to tire, he was able to hold converlation. By the flcill 
and attentbn of thefe two worthy perfons, he was, at 
length, reftored to liich a degree of health that, on 
the ayth of the fame month, he was able to water 
his garden, ai^ had no remaining lymptoms of 
difeale, excepting that his* legs were obferved to be 
feroln, and he had Ibme prefages of an hydropic 
afieftion. Thefe gave Kim fome concern, and in- 
duced him to note, more particularly than he had 
formerly done *, the variations of the ftate of his 
health. 

But bodily alfliftions were, not the only trials he 
had to undergo. He had been a mourner for many 
friends, and was now in danger of lofing one, who 
had not only cheated him in his Iblitude, and helped 
him to pafs with comfort thofe hours which, other- 
wife, would have been irkfome to him, but had relieved 
him from domeflic cares, regulated and watched over 
die expenccs of his houfe, and kept at a diftance fome 
of thole nccellitous vilitants, towards whom his boun- 
ty, though it had feldom wrought any good, had often 
been exerciled. 

* Of his being feized with the paify, I find in his diary the fbl- 
lowing note : 

* June; x6. 1 went to bed, and, as I conceive, about 3 in the 

* morning, I had a ftroke of*the pally. 

* 17. I fent for Dr. Heberden and Dr. Brocklefbjr. God 

* blefs them. 

*25. Dr. Heberden took leave.’ 


This 
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This peribnwas Mrs. Williams, whole calamitous 
hiftory is related among die events recorded in th« 
foregoing pages. She had for Ibme montlis been 
declining, and during the doAor’s late illnefs was 
confined to her bed. The reftoration of his health 
made it neceflary for him to retire into the country j 
but, before his departure, he compofed and made ufe 
of the following encigetic prayer. 

* Almighty God, who, in thy late vifitation, haft 

* Ihewn mercy to me, und now fendeft to my com- 
‘ panion difeafe and d«Jcay, grant me grace fo to 

* employ the life which jhou haft prolonged, and 
‘ the faculties which thou haft preferved, and lb to 

* receive the admonition, which the ficknefs of my 

* friend, by thy appointment, gives me, that I may 

* be conftant in all holy duties, and be received at laft 

* to eternal happinefs* 

‘ Permit, O Lord, thy unwor^y creature to offer 

* up this prayer for Anna Williams, now languillwng 

* upon her bed, and about to recommend herfelf to 

* thy infinite mercy. O God, who defireft not the 
‘ death of a finner, look down widi mercy upon her: 
‘ forgive her fins, and ftrengthen her faith. Be 

* merciful, O Father of mercy, to her and to me; 

* ^uide us by thy holy fpirit through the remaining 

* part of life ; fupport us in the hour of death, and 
‘ pardon us in the day of judgment, for Jefus Chrift's 

* lake. Amen.’ 

During his abfence from London, viz. on the fixth 
day of September 1783, Mrs. Williams was relcafcd 
from all herVares and troubles by an eafy death, for 
which Ihe was well prepared. The laft offices were 
performed for her by thole of her ftiends who were 
J about 
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about her in the time of her ilinefs, and had adrm-' 
niftered to her all the alTiftance in their power. 

At his return to London, Johnfon found himfolf 
in a forlorn and helplefs condition : his habitual 
melancholy had now a real lubjeft to work on, and 
reprefonted his hoiifo as a dreary manfion. Soli- 
tude was ever ungrateful to him, and the want of a 
companion, with whom he might paTs his evening 
hours, often drove him to feek relief in the conver- 
fotion of perfons in all reljvifts his inferiors. To 
talk much, and to' be well attended to, was, through- 
out his life, his chief delight : his vein of difcourfe, 
which has ''ften enough Been defcribed, was calcu- 
lated to attrafV the applaufc, and even admiration, of 
finall cii ^es; to him, therefore, a confraternity of 
perfons, aflembled for the purpofe of free commu- 
nication, or, in other words, a^ club, could not but 
be a fource of pleafore, and he now projefted one, 
which will hereafter Tbe defcribed. In every aflbciation 
of this kind, he was fure, unlefs by conceliion, to pre- 
fide, and, ex cathedra, to difcufs the fubjefts of en-r 
quiry and debate. 

The death of Mr. Thrale, and Johnfon’s eftrange- 
ment from the dwelling and family of this his valued 
friend, have already been mentioned : it renuins to 
lay of this event, that it was not followed by a total 
oblivion, on the part of his reli6b, of the intimacy 
that had fubfifted between him and her hufband, it 
appearing, that an intercourfe by letters was frill kept 
up between them. It was, neverthdefs, eafy to difoover 
by his converfation, that he nofonger looked on himfelf 
as a welcome guefr at Streath^, and that he did but 
ill brook the change in his come of life that he how 
experienced. He had, for near twenty years, par« 

dcipated 
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tlcipated in moft of thofe enjoyments thM make 
wealth and affluence defirable; had partaken, in 
common with their owners, of the delqg^ of a villa, 
and the convenience of an equipage ; and had been 
entertained with a variety of amulements and occu- 
pations. In Ihoct, during the whole of that period, 
his life had been as happy as it had been in the 
power of fuch peribns to make it. 

That this celebrated friendlhip fubliflied lb long 
as it did, was a fubje£b of wonder tp moft of Jtdui- 
fon’s intimates, for fuch* were his habits of #ring, 
that he was by no means a defirable inmate. His 
unmanly tbirft for tea made him very troubleibme.* 
At Streatham, he would lliffer the miftrefs of the 
houfe to lit up and make it for him, till two or three 
hours after midnight. When retired to reft, he in- 
dulged himfclf in the, dangerous praAice of reading 
in bed. It was a very hard matter to get him de- 
cently drcflcd by dinner-time, even when feleA com- 
panies were invited j and no one could be fure, that 
in his table-converfation with ftrangers, he would not, 
by contradiAion, or the general afpcrity of his beha- 
viour, offend them. • 

Thefe irregularities were not only borne with by 
Mr. Thrale, but he leemed to think them amply 
atoned for by the honour he derived ffonf, luch a 
gueft as no table in the three kingdoms could pro- ' 
duce } but, he dying, it was not likely tliat the fape'' 
fentiments and opinions Ihould defoend to diofe of 
bis fomily who were left behind. Such a fiiendty con- 
neAion andcorre^ndenee as I have juft moitioned, 
continued, however, between Jt^uilbfi and the widow, 
till it was ineerrupted by an event 'tfaae will ftuntly be 
related. 

O o 


I have 
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I have in his diary met With fundry notes, figni^ng 
'that, while he was at Streatham, he endeavoured, by 
reading, to acquire a knowledge of the Dutch lan- 
guage, but that his progrels in the ftudy thereof was 
very flow. 

It has been already related that, being feized with 
a paraly 0 s about the month of June 1783, he was 
fo far recovered therefrom, as to entertain a hope, 
that he had nearly worn out all his diforders. ‘ What 

* a man am I I’.faid he to nte, in the month of No- 
vemolr following, ‘ who have got the better of three 

* difeafes, the palfy, the gout, and the afthma, and 

* can now enjoy the converfation of my friends, with- 

* out the interruptions of weaknefs or pain !’ To 

thefe flattering tefUmonies I muft add, that in this 
feeming fpring-tide of his health and Ipirits, he wrote 
me the following note : 

* Dear Sir, • 

* As Mr. Ryland was talking with me of old 
' friends and paft times, we warmed ourfelves into 

* a wifli, that all who remained of the club fhould 

* meet and dine at the houfe which once was Horfe- 

* man’s, in Ivy lane. I have undertaken to folicit 
you, and tlierefore defire you to tell on what day 

* next week you can conveniently meet your old 

* friend^ 

* I am. Sir, 

* Your moft humble fervant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

• Bolt court, Nov. 22, 1783.’ 

Our intended meeting was prevented by a cir- 
cumftance, which the following note will explain 


* Dear 
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* Dear Sir, 

* In perambulating Ivy lane, Mr. Ryland found 
‘ neither our landlord Ilorfeman, nor his fucceilbr. 
‘ The old houfe is Ihut up, and he liked not the 
‘ appearance of any near it ; he, therefore^ befpoke 
‘ our dinner at the Queen’s Arms, in St. Paul’s 
‘ church yard, where, at half an hour after three, 
‘ your company will be defired to-day, by thole, 
‘ who remain of our former fociety. 

‘ Your humble lcl^^ant, 

‘ Dec. 3.’ ‘ Sam. JoAnsok. 

With this invitation I chearfuUy complied, and 
met, at the time and place appointed, all who could 
be miillered of our fociety, namely, Johnlbn, Mr. 
Kyland, and Mr. Payne of the bank. When we 
were coilefted, the thought that we were fo few,occa- 
fioned (bme melancholy refleflions, and I could not 
but compare our meeting, at fuch an advanced pe- 
riod of life as it was to us all, to that of the fbut 
old men in the ‘ Senile Colloquium’ of Erafmus. y[e 
dined, and in the evening regaled with coffee. At 
ten, wc broke up, much to the regret of Johnlbn, 
who propofed flaying; but Ending us inclined to 
fep^rate, he left us with a figh that feemed to come 
from his heart, 'amenting that he was retiring to IbK- 
tude and cheailcls meditation. 

Johnfon had propofed a meeting, like this, once a 
month, and we had one more; but, the time ap- 
proaching for a third, he began to feel a return of 
fome of his cdmplaints, and fignified a wilh, that we 
would dine with him at his own houfe; and, ac- 
cordingly, we met there, and were very chearftiUy 
entertained by him. 


O o 2 
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A few days after, he fent for me, and informed me, 
that he had difcovered in himlelf the lymptoms of a 
dtbpfy, and, indeed, his very much increafed bulk, 
and the Iwoln appearance of his legs, feemed to in- 
dicate no lefs. He told me, that he was defirous of 
making a will, and requefted me to be one of his 
executors t upon my confenting to take on me the 
office, he gave me to underftand, that he meant to 
'make a provifion for his fervant Frank, of about 70 I. 
a year for life,»and concertad with me a plan for in- 
vefting a lum fofficient for the purpofe ; at the fame 
time he opened to me the ftate of his circumftances, 
and the amount of what he had to difpofe of. , 

In a vifit, which I made him in a few days, in con- 
fequence of a very prefllng requeft to fee me, I found 
him labouring under great dejeftion of mind. He 
bade me draw near him, and /aid, he wanted to enter 
into a ferious converfation with me ; and, upon my 
‘exprefling a willingnefs to join in it, he, with a 
look that cut me to the heart, told me, that he had 
the prolpeft of death before him, and that he dreaded 
to meet his Saviour*. I could not but be aftonifhed at 
llich a declaration, and advifed him, as I had done once 
befori, to reflect on the courfe of his life, and -the fer- 
vices he had rendered to the caufe of religion and 
virtue, as well by his example, as his writings; to 
whiph he anlwered, that he had written as a philofo- 
pher, but had not lived like one. In the eftimation of 
hjs. offences, he reafoned thus — * Every man knows his 

* own fins, and alfo, what grace he has refifiied. But, 

* to tiiofe of others, and the circumllanpes under which 

* This, and other expreffions of the like Und, which he uttered 
to no, lltoald pat to fflence the idle reports, that he dreaded an- 
nihilation. 

* they 
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* they were committed, he is a ftranger : he is, thet«^ 

‘ fore to look on himfelf as the greatefl: ^nor that 

* he knows of*.’ At the concluHon of this argument, 

which he ftrongly enforced, he uttered this paiiionate 
exclamation, — * Shall I, who have been a teacher of 
‘ others, myfelf be a caftaway . ' ■ y ^ . 

Much to the fame purpoie palled between us in this 
and other converfations that 1 had with him, in alf 
which I could nor but wonder, as much at the freedom 
with which he opened his mind, andL the compunc- 
tion he feemed to feel for <he errors of his paft life, 
as I did, at his making choice of me for his confeflbr, 
knowing full well how meanly qualified I was for 
fuch an office. 

It was on a Thurfday that I had this converfadon 
with him; and here, let not the fupercilious lip of 
fcorn protrude itfelf, while I relate that, in the courfe 
thereof, he declared his intention to employ the whole 
of the next day in falling, hundiliation, and foch 
other devotional exercifes, as became a man in his 
lituation. On the Saturday following, I made him a 
vifit, and, upon entering iiis room, obfcrved in his 
countenance fuch a ferenity, as indicated that fomc re- 
markable crilis of his diforder had produced a change 
in his feelings. He told me, that, purfuant to the re- 
ibllition he had mentioned to me, he had fpent the 
preceding day in an abftra£lion from all worldly ,c^- 
cerns j that, to prevent interruption, he had, in the 
morning, ordered Frank not to admit anyone to him, 
and, the better to enforce die charge, had added thefe 
awful words, i For your mafter is preparing himfelf 

* I find the above rentiment in Law’s Serious call to a devdut 
i^nd holy life, a book which Johnfoii was very convciiant wiriu 
often commended. 

Oo 3 . * to 
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* to dip.’ He dicn mentioned to me, that, in the 
Courle of this exercife, he found himfelf relieved from 
disc dUbrder which had been growing on him, and 
wss become very opprefiing, the dropfy, by a gradual 
evacution of water to the amount of twenty pints, a 
like inftance whereof he had never before experienced, 
'and aiked me what I thought of it. 

I was well aware of the lengths that fuperftition and 
enthufiafm will lead men, and how ready fome are to 
attribute favourable events to fupernatural caufes, and 
faid, that it mi^t favour qf prefumprion to fay that, 
in this inftance, God had wrought a miracle ; yet, as 
divines recognize certairt difpenfations of his jirovi- 
dence, recorded in the Scripture by the denomination 
of returns of prayer, and his omnipotence is now the 
lame as .ever, I thought it would be little Icfs than 
criminal, to aferibe his late relief to caufes meicly 
natural, and, that the fafer opinion Vfas, that he had 
not in vain humbled himfelf before his Maker. He 
leemed to acquiefee in all that I faid on this important 
Yubjeft, and,feveral times, while I was difeourfing with 
him, cried out, * It is wondprful, very wondei ful ! ’ 

His zeal for religion, as manifefted in his writings 
and converfation, and the accounts extant that atteft 
his piety, have induced the enemies to his memory to 
tax hini with fupciftition. To that charge, I oppOfe 
his behaviour on this occafion, and leave it to the 
Judgment of ibber and rational perfons, whether fuch 
an unexpefted event, as that above-mentioned, would 
not have prompted a really fuperftitious man, to fome 
more paffionate exclamation, than that^ it was won- 
deilU*. ' He 

* DoabtleTs there are men who look upon all religious exercifes 
as fnperAition, and upon prayer and other a£ts of devotion, as evi- 
dences 
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He had no fooner experienced the eafe and connfort 
which followed from the remarkable event ■above- 
mentioned, tiun he began to entertain a hope, that 
he had got the better of diat difeafe which moft op- 
prefled him, and that length of days might yet be his 
portion; he, thercl'ore, fouglit for a relief frotn.that 
folitiide, to wiiich t!ic lofs of Mrs. Williams and oth^ 
of his domeftic companions, feemed to have doomed 
him ; and, in the fame Ipirit drat induced him to at- 
tempt the revival of the Ivy lane club, fet about the 
eilablifliment of anotheV. I was ndt made privy to 
this his intention, but, alf circumftances confidered, it 
w’as no matter ol fui])rife/o me when I heard, as I 
did from a friend of mine, that the great Dr. Johnfon 
had, in tlie month of December 1783, formed a fix- 
penny club, at an ale-houle in Eflex-llrect, and that, 
thougli fome of the members thereof were perfons of 
noft, lirangci-), under reftriftions, for three pence 
each ni.^ht, might, three nights jn a week, hear him 
talk, and partake of liis converfation. I foon after- 
watds learned from the do6l<jr, the nature of, as tdfo 
the motives to iliis inllitution, which, as to him, 
was novel, in this relpedl, that, as the prefidency 
palled in rotatiori, he was oftencr excluded from, than 

dcnccs of a weak mind. Thcfe (ay, thatrea(bn isafu(Hcient rule 
of a^lion, and that God needs not to be fupplicated, nor requires 
our thanks. Of this clafs of infidels I take Annet to have been 
one : he who wrote againfl the miracles, and wa.s fomc yeafs ago 
convicted of blafphein/, and fencenced to imprifonment. The 
wife of Jackfon, the bookfcller^ in Clare court, Drury lane* a 
man well known by the colledors of old books and pamphlets, 
once told me, /hat this man would often call in at their (hop, and 
if he happened to fee a bibic lying on the counter, would iatreat 
her. to take it away, for that be could not bear the fight of it* 

.0 o 4 entitled 
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et^tleid >itO enjoy, that pre-eminence which, at all 
•JtipjiB^'alid in all convivial afTemblies, was confidered 
aii^irig^t. 

jtjThe more intimate of Johnfon’s friends looked on 
eftablilhmenc, both as a forry expedient to kill 
tipae, atui a degradation of thofc powers which had 
adminiftered delight to circles, compofed of peifons, 
.of both fexes, diilinguiihed as well by their rank, 
by their talenta for polite converfation. It was a 
mortification to ^cm, to afTociate in idea the clink of 
' the tankard, withf moral diiqpifition and literary invef- 
dgpdon} and many of them were led to queftion 
whedier that pleafure could be very great, which he 
had rendered fo cheap: they, however, concealed 
their fentiments, and, from motives of mere com- 
padion, fofiered him to enjoy a comfort, which was 
how become almoft the only one of which he was 
capable ; and this he did for the* fhort Ipace of about 
ten months, when the increale of bis complaints ob- 
liged him to forego it. 

X have now brought him to the feventy-fifth year 
of«,his age, and the laft of his life, in which two re- 
maidkable events occurred, the one whereof gave him 
gr^at yneafinefs, and die other, though much talked 
of|t little or none. The time I am fpeaking of, is the 
year 1784, by about the middle whereof, he was, to 
apppiranceji.fo well recovered, that both himlelf and 
hiSjfiiends hoped, that he had fome years to live. 
He had recovered fiom the paralytic ftroke of the 
laf^,year, to fuch a degree, that, faving a little diffi- 
culty in his articulation, he, had no remains of it : 
he had.alfp undergone a flight fit of the gout, and 
‘coijquoed an oppreflion on his lungs, lb as to be 

able. 
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able, as himfelf told me, to run bp the wlude 
of the Royal Academy, on the day die anhbal 
dinner there. In fhort, to fuch a d^ree of healdt 
was he reftored, that he forgot all his com|>liwts : he 
refumed fitting to Opie for his picture, iriiich had 
been begun the year before, but, I believe, 
hiiifhed, and accepted an invitation to the hoOfe of’ 
a friend, at Afhboum in Derbyfhire, propofing to fta^^ 
there till towards the end of the fummer, and, in hia 
return, to viht Mrs. Porjier, his daughter-in-law, and 
others of his friends, at Lichfield. •* 

A few weeks before his letting out, he was inadt ‘ 
uneafy by a report, that the Vidow of his friend Mr.'' 
Thrale was about to difpoTe of herfelf in marriage 
a foreigner, a finger by profelfion, and with him to ' 
quit the kingdom. Upon this occafion hc'Cook the 
alarm, and to prevent a degradation of herfelC and, 
what as executor of her hufband was more his con*- ‘ 
eern, the defertion of her children! wrote to her, fhe 
then being at Bath, a letter, a fpurious copy whereof 
beginning ‘ If you are not already ignominioufly 
‘ married,’ is inferred in the Gentleman’s Magazine '* 
for December 1784. That this letter is fpurious, as 
to the language, I have Johnfon’s own authority fiar 
faying ; but, in refpeft of the lentiments, he avowed 
it, *in a declaration to me, that not a fentence of it w» 
his, but yet, that it was an adumbration of one that he 
wrote upon the occafion. It may, therefore, be ful^. 
pefted, that fome one who had heard him repeat the 
contents of the letter, had given it to the public iii the • 
form in which it appeared. 

What anfwer was returned to his friendly iupnidon, 

} know not, but it foems that it was fucceeded a 
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letter cf greater length> vrtitten> as it afterwards ap. 
peared, too late to do any good, in which he exprefTed 
aa ofonion, that the perlbn to whom it was addrefled 
forfeited her fame. The anlwer to this I have feen : 
ft is written from Bath, and contains an indignant vin- 
dication as well of her conduct as her fame, an inhi- 
bition of Jt^nfon from following her to Bath, and a 
,jfoiewell, concluding — •* Till you have changed your 
* opinion of let us converfe no more.’ 

In this tranfaftion, Johnfon fcemed to have for- 
gotten the ftory of the Epjielian Matron, related by 
Petronius, but was, by this time, convinced that, in 
bis endeavours to prevent an attachment, which he 
forefaw would be prejudicial to the interefts of his 
friend’s children, and fix an indelible difgrace on 
their mother, who was about to abandon them and 
her country, he had been labouring to hedge in the 
cuckow. From the ftyle of the lafl mentioned letter, 
a conclufion was to be drawn, that baffled all the 
powers of reafoning and perfuafion : 

• * One argument fhe fumm’d up all in, 

* The thing was done, and paft recalling * ; 

which being the cafe, he contented himfelf with re- 
flefling on what he had done to prevent that which 
he thought one of the greateft evils that could befall 
the progeny of his friend, the alienation of the affec- 
tions of their mother. He looked upon the defer- 
tion of children by their parents, and the withdrawing 
from 'them that proteftion, that mental nutriment 
which, in their youth they are capable of receiving, 
the expofing them to the fnares and temptations of 
the world, and the felicitations and deceits of the 

% pope and Swih’sMilbellanies, * Phyllis or the Progrefs of love.’ 

artful 
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artful and defigning, as moft unnatural} and, in a 
letter on the fubjeft to me, written from Alhboura,. 
thus delivered his fentiments : 

‘ Poor Thrale ! I thought that either her virtue or 
‘ her vice,’ [meaning, as I underfrood, by the former, 
the love of her children, and, by the latter, her pride^j 
‘ would have leftrained her from fuch a maniags. 
‘ She is now become -a fubjedf for her enemies Mi 
* exult over, and for her friends, if Ihe has any left, 
‘ to forget or pity.’ , 

In the mention of tlic. above particulars, it is far 
fiom my defign to reprehend the condu(fb of the lady 
to whom they relate. Being her own millrefs, 
had a right to difpofe of herfelf, and is unamenable 
to any kncAvn judicature. Johnfon, in his relation 
of executor to her hulband, as alfo in gratitude to 
l.is memory, was under an obligation to promote the 
\\clfirc of his family. It was alfo his duty, as far as 
he was aole, to avert an evil which threatened their 
intcrefts. What he endeavoured, for that purpofe, is 
j'art of his hiftor>', and, as fuch only, I relate it. 

W hilc Dr. Johnfon was in the country, his friends 
in town were labouring for his benefit. Mr. Tlirale, a 
fltot l time before his death, had meditated a journfty to 
Ttily, and formed a party, in which Johnfon was in- 
c uided, but the defign never took efFefk. It vras now 
conceived, by Johnfon’s friends, that a foreign air 
would contribute to the reftoration of his health; 
and his inclination concurring. with their fentiments, a 
plan was formed for his vifiting the continent, attended 
with a male-fervant ; which was become fo well 
known, that, as a lady then refidait at Rome after- 
wards informed me, his arrival was anxioufly expelled 
throughout Italy. The only obliacle to the journey 
4 'was. 
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wais, an apprdienfion} that the ex|>ence of it would be 
greatec than his income would bear ; and, to get over 
this (fifficulty. Sir Jofhua Reynolds undertook to foli- 
ek an addition of 200 1. to his penhon, and to that 
end, applied to lord Thurlow, who, as the public 
have been fully informed, exerted his endeavours 
foe the purpofe, but the application failing, he de- 
tdared himfelf willing, upon the fecurity of that’ pen- 
fiott of which Johnfoh was in pofleflTion, to advance 
him 500 1 *. This generous, offer Johnfon thought 
pro^r to decline by a letter, of which tlie following 
is an authentic copy, being taken from his own drafr 
now in my hands, 

< My Loro, 

* After a long and not inattentive obfervation of 

* mankind, the generofity of ,your lordfhip’s offer 

* raifes in me not lefs wonder than gratitude. Bounty, 

* lb liberally beftowed, I Ihould gladly receive, if 

* my condition made it neceflary, for, to foch a mind, 

* who would not be proud to own his obligations ? 

* But it has pleafed God to reftore me to lb great a 

* rci^OK of health, that if 1 Ihould now appropriate 

* fo much of a fortune deftined to do good, I could 

* notvefcape from myfelf the charge of advancing a 

* folle claim. My journey to the continent, though 

* I once thought it necelfery, was never much encou- 

* jaged by my phylicians j and I was very delirous 

* The Itfier above>oientioned has, in the firft view of it, the 
appemnce rather of a coaimercial than a gratuitous tranfaAion ; 
but Sir Jofiuia clearly underftood at the makiitg it, that lord 
Thurlow defignedly pat it in that form: he was fearful that 
Johnfbn’t high IjMiit would induce him to rejeft it as a donation, 
byt thoog^ that, in the way of a loan, it might be accepted. 

* thae 
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* that your lordlhip Ihould be told of it by Sir 

* Jolhua Reynolds, as an event very uncertain, foi^ 

* if I grew much better, I Ihould not be willing, if 

* much worlc, I fiiould not be able, to migrate. 

* Your lordfliip was firft Iblicited without my know* 

‘ ledge } • but, when I was told, that you were j^eafiNl 
‘ to honour me with your patronage, I did not Cfr 

* pe£t to hear of a refufal j yet, as I have had ho 

* long time to brood hope, and have not . rioted in 

* imaginary opulence, »this cold ryeption has t^n 

* fcarce a difappointment ; and, fibm .your lordlhip 8 

* kindnefs, I have received a benefit, which only men 
‘ like you are able to beftow. I Ihdl now live mihi 
‘ carior, with a higher opinion of my own merit. 

* I am, my lord, 

‘ Your lordlhip’s moft obliged, 

* ^oft grateful, 

* And moft humble fervant, 

* S«^)t. 1784. * Sam. Johnson.’ 

An incorreft copy of the above letter, though of 
a private nature, found its way into the public pa- 
pers * in this manner. It was given to Sir Jolhua 
Reynolds, unlealed, to be delivered to lord Thurlow. 
Sir Jolhua, looking upon it as a handibme teftimony 
ef gratitude, and, as it related to a tranlaflion in 
which he had concerned himfelf, took a copy of. it, 
and Ihewed it to a few of his friends. Among tHelc 
was a lady of quality, who, having heard it red, the 
next day defired to be gratified udth the perufal of it 
at home : the uie ihe made of di» favour was, the 
copying and lending it to one of the newi-papers, 

t 

* Among the corruptions in the printed oopieir Are the words* 
jfou was f leafed 9 for you •were fUefed, and htjlid for rS$i$d» * 

whence 
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whence it was taken and inferted in others, as allb in 
the Gentleman’s and many other Magazines. Johnfon, 
upon being told that it was in print, exclaimed in my 
hearing — ‘ I am betrayed,’ — but loon after forgot, as 
he was ever ready to do all real or luppofed injuries, 
the error that made the publication poffible. ’ 

Dr. Brocklefby was one of thofe phyficians who 
would not encourage Johnfon in a wilh to vifit the con- 
tinent 5 neverdiclels, to confole him for his late dif- 
appointment, an^ that the luppofed narrownefs of his 
circumftances might be no hlni-ance to fuch a delign, 
he made him a veduntary offer of lool. a year, payable 
quarterly, towards his fupport abroad, but could not 
prevail on him to accept it *. 

• Adlttated by a like ipirit of beneficence, the fame perfon, by 
his intereft with his friends, and in conjunftion with that chriftian- 
like jew, Sampfon Gideon, procured a contribution, amounting to 
upwards of lool. a year, for the fupport, during the remaining 
years of his life, of olcf Captain Coram, the original mover in 
the eflablilhment of the Foundling-hofpital. Upon Dr. Brock- 
lelby’s applying to the good old man, to know whether his 
fetting on foot a fubfeription for his benefit would not offend 
him, he received this noble anfwer « I have not wafted 

* the little wealth, of which I was formerly polTeired, in felf-indul- 

* gence, or vaih cxpcnces, and am not alhamed to confefs, that in 

* this my old age I am poor.* Upon the death of Coram, this 

penfion was continued to Leveridge, a worn-out finger at the thea» 
tres, who, at the age of ninety, had fcarce any other profpedl than 
that of a parifti fuhfiftence. 

Thofe writers on morality, fuch as Hobbes and Mandeville, who 
refolve all beneficence into felf-love, would be hard put to it to 
reconcile fuch a£ls as thefe with their tenets. They would fay, 
that the motive to them was a defire to get rid of thofe fenfations 
whicli the diftrefies of others are apt to excite, and, by confequence, 
that the exertions of beneficence are felfifti. Never confidering 
that, before thefe fenfations can arife, a man muft be kindly 
affefiioned to his fellow-creatnres, and pofiefs that benevolence 
which the objection fuppofes to be wanting. 


His 
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His excurfion to Aftiboum was Icfs beneficial than 
he hoped it would be : his diforders began to return, 
and he wanted company and amufement. Dttring 
his fl-ay there, he compofed fundry prayers, adapted to 
tlie {fate of his body and mind; and tranilated from 
Horace, lib. IV. the ode, ‘ DifFugere nives, redeunt, 

* jam gramina campis,’ in the words following: 

* The fnow, diflblv’d, no more is feen ; 

* The fields and woads, behold,, are green; 

* The changing year renews the plain ; 

* The rivers know their banks again ; 

* The fprightly nymph and naked grace 

* The mazy dance together trace : 

* The changing year’s fucceflive plan, 

* Proclaims mortality to Man. 

‘ Rough winter’s iilafts to fpring give way ; 

* Spring yields to fummer’s fovereign ray ; 

* Then fummer finks in autumn’s reign j 

* And winter chills the world again ; 

* Her lofll'S foon the moon fupplies, 

* But wretched Man, when once he lies 

* Where Priam and his fons are laid, 

* Is nought but aihes and a lhade. 

* Who knows if Jove, who counts our fcore, 

* Will roufe us in a morning more ? 

* What with your friend you nobly (hare, 

* At leaft you refeue from your heii. 

* Not you, Torquatus, beaft of Rome, 

* When Minos once has fix’d your doom, 

* Or eloquence, or fplemjid birth, 

* Or virtue lhall replace on earth : 

‘ Hippolytus 
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* Hippolytus unjuiUy dun, 

* Diana calls to life in vun ; 

* Nor can the might of Thefeus rend 

* The ch^ns of hell that hold his friend.’ 

Nov. 1784. 

In his return to London, he flopped at Lichfield, 

and fix>m thence wrote to me feveral letters, that 

ferved but to prepare me for meeting him in a worfe 

ftatc of health than I had ever feen him in. The 
• * • 

concluding par%raph of t^e lafr of them is as follows: 

* I am relapfing info the dropiy very fall, and lhall 

* make luch halle to tdwn that it will be ufelefs to 

* write to me; but when I come, let me have the' 

* benefit of your advice, and the confolation of your 

* company.’ [dated Nov. 7, 1784.] After about 
a fortnight’s Hay there, he took his leave of that 
city, and of Mrs. Porter, whom he never afterwards 
law, and arrived in town on the fixteenth day of No- 
vember. 

After the declaration he had made of his intention 
to provide for his fervant Frank, and before his going 
into the country, I had frequently preffed him to 
make a will, and had gone ib far as to make a draft 
of one, iwth blanks for the names of the executors 
and reliduary legatee, and direfting in what manner 
it was to be executed and attelled; but he was 
exceedingly averfe to this bufinefs; and, while he 
was in Derbylhire, I repeated my folicitations, for 
this putpofe, by letters. When he arrived in town 
he had done nothing in it, and, to what 1 formerly 
lud, 1 now added, that he had never mentioned to 
me the dUpofai of the refidue of his cllate, which, 

after 
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afte r the purchafe of an annuity for Frank, I found 
\Mv.!id be ibmcthing confiderable,' and that he would 
do well to bequeath it to his relations.’ His nnfwer 
was, ‘ I care nor what becomes of the refidue.’ — — 
A fv-W days after, it appeared that he had executed the 
dral’t, the. blanks remaining, with all the folemnities 
of a real will. I could get him no farther, and thus, 
for fome time, the matter it (led. 

He had fearc* arrived in town, before it was found 
to be too true, that he w^f rclapfing into a dropfyj and 
firtl'.er, that he \v..s at timos grievoufly affli<51ed with an 
afthma. l/'nder an apprehenfion that his end was ap- 
proaching, I\e enquired of Hr. Brocklcfby, with great 
e.arneftnefs indeed, iiow long he might probably live, 
bi:r ctj'ild obtain no other tlnin unfatisfaftory anfwcrs : 
and, at tiic fame time, if I remember right, under a 
teeming great prellliie of mind, he thu.'; addrcITed him, 
in the words of Shakefpeare : 

‘ Canft thou nor ir.inifter to a mind difeas’d j 
‘ Pluck I'rom the memory a rooted forrow, 

‘ Kaze out the written troubles of the brain, 

‘ And v/irh fome fweer oblivious antidote, 

' Cleanfe the full bofoin of that perilous fluff, 

‘ Which weighs vipon the hear : ’ 

Macbeth. 

To which the iloflor, w'ho was nearly as well red in 
the above autlior as himfelf, readily replied, 

* Tlurcin the patient 

* Mufl miniller unto hiii’dllf ’ 

Upon which Johnfon exclaimed — * Well applied: — 
* that’s more than poetically true.’ 

PP 


He 
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He hady frcnn the month of July in this year, mark- 
ed the progrefs of his diieafes, in a journal which he 
intitled * JEgri Ephemeris,’ noting therein his many 
fleeplefs nights by the words, Nox infomnis. This 
he often contemplated, and, finding very little ground 
for hope that he had much longer to live, he let him- 
ielf to prepare for his difiblution, and betook himfelf 
to private prayer and the reading of Eraltnus on the 
New Teftament, Dr. Clarke’s lennons, and liich other 
books as had a tendency to calm and comfort him. 

In this ftate o¥ kis body and mind, he feemed to 
be very anxious in the difeharge of two offices that he 
had hitherto negleftcd to perform : one was, the com- 
municating to the world tire names of the perfons con- 
cerned in the compilation of tlie Univerfal Hiftory j 
the other was, the refeuing from oblivion the memory 
of his fatlier and mother, and alfo, of his brother : the 
former of thele he difcharged,‘by delivering to Mr. 
Nichols the. printerr in my prefence, a paper con- 
taining the information above-mentioned, and direc- 
tions to depofit it in the Britifh mufeum. The other, 
by compofing a memorial of his deceafed parents 
and his brother, intended for their tomb-ftone, which, 
whether it was ever inferibed thereon or not, is extant 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for January 1785. ’.riie 
note afeertaining the names of the compilers of tlie 
Univerfal Hiftory, is inferred in the Magazine for the 
preceding month. The monumental infeription is 
as follows : 

H. S. E, 

Michasl Johns. on, 

VIr impavidus, conftans, animollis, periculonim 
. immemor, labonim patientiflimus ; fiducia chriftiana, 
7 fortis, 
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^rtis) femdulque> pater-familias ap{»img ftrenuus; 
bibliopola adtnodum peritus ; mente et libris kx ne- 
gotiis exculta; animo ica firmo^ utj rebus adverfis 
diu confllAatuSj nec Hbi nec fuis defuerit : lingua fic 
tetnperata> ut ei nihil quod aures^ vel pias> vel caftas 
lasfi^ti aiiic dolon vel voluptas unquam expreflcrit. 

Natus Gubleise, in agro Derbienfi, anno MDCLVI. 
obiit MDCCXXXL 

Appollta eft Sara, conjux, 

• • 

Antiqua FordoIrum gente* *oriunda; quam 
domi fedulam, foris paucis notam ; nulli moleftam, 
mentis acumine ct judicii Tubtilitatc praeccllcntem ; 
aliis multum, fibi parum indulgentem : ^ternitati 
femper attcntam, omne fere virtutis nomen commcn- 
davit. 

Nau Nortonise Regis, in agro Varvicenfi, anno 
MDCLXIX i obiit MDCCLIX. 

Cum Nathanaels illoriim filio, qui natiis ' 
MDCCXII, cum vires, et animi, et corporis multa 
poUicerentur, anno MDCCXXXVII, vitam brevcm 
pia morte iinivit. 

He would allb have written, in Latin verle, an epi- 
taph for Mr. Garrick, but found himfolf . unequal to 
the talk of original poetic compofition in that lan- 
guage. 

Nevcrthclels, he fuccceded in an attempt to render 
into Latin metre, from the Greek Anthologia, fundry 
of the epigrams therein contained, that had been omit- 
ted by other axanflators,' alledging as a reafon, which 
he had found in Fabricius, that Henry Stephens, Bu- 
chanan, Grotius, and others, had paid a like tribute to 
P p 3 literature. 
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literature*. The performance of this talk was the 
employment of his fleeplels nights, and, as he im- 
formed me, it afforded him great relief. 

His complaints ftill increafing, I continued prefling 
him to make a wll, but he ftill procraftinated chat 
bufinels. On the twcnty-feventh of November, in 
the morning, I went to his houfe, with a pitrpolc 
ftill ferther to urge him not to give occalion, by 
dying inteftate, for litigation among his relations; 
but finding that*he was gone to pals the day with the 
Reverend Mr. Stfahan, at ‘Iflington, I followed hinr 
diithcr, and found there our old friend Mr. Ryland, 
and Mr. Hoole. Upon* my fitting down, he faid, 
that the profpeft of the change he was about to un- 
dergo, and the thought of meeting his Saviour, trou- 
bled him, but that he had hope that he would not 
rejeft him. I then began to.di,fcourle with him about 
his will, and the provifion for Frank, till he grew 
angry. He told me, that he had figned and fealed 
the paper I left him} — but that, faid I, had blanks in 
it, which, as it feems, you have not filled up with the 
names of the executors. ^*¥00 fhould have filled 

* them up yourfelfi’ anlwered he. 1 replied, that 

filch an aft would have looked as if I meant to 
prevent his choice of a fitter perfon.— — — ^ Sir,’ faid 
he, * thefe minw virtues are not to be exercifed'in 

* matters of luch importance as this.’ At length, 

he faid, that on his return homie, he would fend for 

a clerk, and diftate a will to him. ^You will 

then, faid I, be inops confilii ; rather do it now. 

a 

♦ To thefe may be added, the examples of Sir Thomas More 
and Lily the grammarian, both of whofe tranflations are pabliihed 
among Sir Thomas More’e epigrams, 

. 2 


With 
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9 

With Mr. Strahan’s permiflion, I will be his gucft 
at dinner ; and, if Mr. Hoole will pleaie to hold the 
pen, I will, in a few words, make fuch a difpofition 
of your eftate as you lhall diredl. — —To this he 
al&ntcd ; but fuch a paroxyfm of the afthma leized 
him, as prevented our going on. As the fire burned 
up, he found himfclf relieved, and grew chearful. *The 

* fit,' faid he, * was very fharp ; L ut I am now eafy.' 
After I had didlated a few lines, I told him, that he 
.being a man of eniineace for learning and parts, it 
would afibrd an illufi;riou» example*, and well become 
him, to make fuch an explicit declaration of his 
belief, as miglit obviate all fufpicions that he was any 
other than a Clirillian *. He thanked me for the 
hint, and, calling for paper, wrote on a flip, that I 
hatl in my hand and gave him, the following words : 
‘ I humbly commit tq the infinite and eternal good- 
‘ nefs of Almighty God, my foul polluted with many 

* fins j but, as I hope, purified fey repentance, and 

* redeemed, as 1 truft, by the death of Jefus Chriftj’ 
and, returning it to me, faid, ‘ This I commit to 
‘ your cuftody.’ 

* After the Roman empire became Chridian, not only the 
teftaments of dying men, but the imperial edii5ts, began with an 
inv^ation of the name of God, or of the holy and undivided 
Trinity. The inilitutes of Juftinian begin * In nomine Domini 

* nodri Jefu Chriili and, till lately, the addrefs of grants and 
•barters has been * To all Chriilian people/ Vide Sir Henry 
Spelman of aiiticnt Deeds and Charters, among his Englilh works, 
A few years ago it was the uni form' praftice to begin wills with 
the words, * In the name of God, Amen / and frequently to infert 
therein a declaration of the teftator’s hope of pardon in the merits 
of his Saviour ; but, in thefe more refined times, fuch forms 
are deemed fuperfluoas. 

Pp3 


Upon 
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Upon my calling on him for direi^ions to proceed^ 
he told me, that his father, in the cou|fe of his trade 
of a bookfeller, had become bankrupt, ^^and that Mr. 
‘VV^illiam Innys had aflifted him with money or crecht 
to continue his bulinefs — * This,’ faid he, * I confider 

* as an obligation on me to be grateful to his defcen- 

* dants, and I therefore mean to give aoo 1 . to his re- 

* prefentative.’ — He then meditated a devife of his 
houfe at Lichfield to the corporation of that city for a 
charitable ufe j 'jjut, it being foeehold, he faid — * I 

* cannot live a twelvp-month, and the laft ftatute of 

* mortmain * ftands in the way t I muft, therefore, 

* think of fome other dilpofition of it.’ — —His next 
confideration was, a provifion for Frank, concerning 
the amount whereof I found he had been confulting 
Dr. Brocklefoy, to whom he had put this quefiion — ^ 
‘ What y^uld be a proper annuity to bequeath to a 

* favourite fcrvant The dodtor anfwerei that the 
circumftances of the matter were the truett mcafure, 
and that, in the cafe of a nobleman, 50 1. a year was 
deemed an adequate reward for many years’ fiuthfiil 

fervice. ‘ Then Ihall , 1 ,’ faid Jphnfon, J be 

‘ nobilifilmus; for, I mean to leave Fraqk ypl. a 

* year, and I dpfire ypii to tell him fo.’ — And now, 
at the making of the will, a devife, equivalent to liich 
a provifion, was therein inferred. The refidue of his 
ettate and elFedfs, which took in, though he intended 
it not, the houfe at Lichfield, he bequeathed to his 
executors, in trutt for a religious alfociation, which it 
is needlett to defcribe. 

* Viz. 9 Geo. 2. cap. 369 which enaflss that no lands> tene* 
inents» &c. ihall be given to any bodies politic, unlefs by deed in- 
dented, made twelve months^ at leaft, before the death pf^e donor. 

7 Having 
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Haying execvited the will with the ncceffarjr forma- 
lities, he wovild haye come home, but being prefled 
by Mr. and Mrs. Strahan to ftay, he confented, and we 
all dined together. Towards the eyening, he grew 
chearful, and I having promifed to take him in my 
coach, Mr. Strahan and Mr. Ryland would accom- 
pany him to Bolt-court. In the way thither he ap- 
peared much at eafe, and told flories. At eight I fat 
him down, and Mr. Strahan and Mr. Ryland betook 
themfclves to their refpeftive homes. 

Sunday 28th. I faw him abcftit noon; he was 
dozing ; but waking, he found himfelf in a circle of 
his friends. Upon opehing hi? eyes, he faid, that 
the profpefl of his diifolution was very terrible to 
him, and addrefled himfelf to us all, in nearly thefe 
words : ‘ You fee the ftate in which I am ; conflicting 
‘ with bodily pain and mental diftraCtion ; while you 
‘ are in health and ftrength, labour to do good, and 

* avoid evil, if ever you hope <0 efcape the diltrels 

* that now opprefles me.’ A little while after, — 

‘ I had, very early in my life, the feeds of goodnels 
‘ in me : I had a love of virtue, and a reverence for 
‘ religion ; and thefe, I truft, have brought forth in 
‘ me fruits meet for repentance ; and, if I have re- 
‘ pented as I ought, I am forgiven. I have, at times, 

** entertained a loathing of fm and of myfelf, parti- 

* cularly at the beginning of this year, when I had 
‘ the profpeCl of death before me ; and this has not 

* abated when my fears of death have been lels ; 

* and, at thefe times, I have had fuch rays of hope 

* fhot intp my foul, as have almofl: perfuaded me, 
f that I am in a ftate of reconciliation with God.’ 
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a9th. Mr. Langton, who had fpent the evening 
with him, reported, that his hopes were increafed, 
wd that he was much cheated upon being reminded 
of the general tendency of his writings, and of his 
example. 

30th. I faw him in the evening, and found him 
chearful. W as informed, that he had, for his dinner, 
eaten heartily of a French duck pie and a pheafant, 

Dec. 1. He was bulled in deftroying papers. — Gave 
to Mr. Langton and another perfon, to fair copy, fome 
tranilations of th*e, Greek epigrams, which he had 
made in the preceding nights, and tranferibed the 
next morning, and they began to work on them. 

3d. Findbg his legs continue to fwcll, he figni- 
fied to his phyficians a ftrong defire to have them 
fcarified, but they, unwilling to put him to pain, and 
fearing a mortification, declined advifing it. He 
afterwards confulted his furgeoit, and he performed 
the operation on one, leg. 

4th. I vifited him: the fcarification, made yefterday 
in his leg, appeared to have had little elFeft. — He faid 
to me, that he was ealier in his mind, and as fit to die 
at that inftant, as he could be a year hence. — He re- 
quefted me to receive the lacrament with him on 
Sunday, the next day. Complained of great weak- 
nefs, and of phantoms that haunted his imagination. • 

5th. Being Sunday, I communicated with him 
and Mr. Langton, and otlier .of his friends, as many 
• as nearly filled the room. Mr. Strahan, who was 
conftant in his attendance on him throughout his 
illnefs, performed the office. Previous to reading 
the exhortation, Johnfon knelt, and with a degree of 
fervour that I had never been witfiefs to before, 

uttered 
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uttered the following moft eloquent and energetic 
prayer : 

‘ Almighty and moft merciful Father, I ain now, as 

* to human eyes it feems, about to commemorate, for 

* the laft time, the death of tliy fojn Jefus Chrift, 

* our Saviour and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that 

* my whole hope and confidence may be in his mcr 

* rits and in thy mercy : forgive and accept my late 

* converfion ; enforce and accept my imperfeA repen- 
‘ tance ; make this commemoration pf him available 

* to the confirmation of piy faith, ‘die eftablilhment 

* of my hope, and the enlai^ement of my charity j and ^ 
^ make the death of thy foil Jefus efiedtual to my re- 

' demption. Have mercy upon me, and pardon the 
' multitude of my offences. Blefs my friends, have 

* mercy upon all men. Support me by the grace of 

* thy holy fpirit in the days of weaknefs, and at the 
‘ hour of death, and receive me, at my death, to ever- 
‘ lading Iiappinefs, for the fake of Jefus Chrift.— 

‘ Amen.’ 

Upon rifing from his knees, after the office was 
concluded, he faid, that he dreaded to meet God in 
a date of idiocy, or with opium in his head } and, 
that having now communicated with the effefts of a 
liofe upon him, he doubted if his exertions were the 
genuine operations of his mind, and repeated from 
bifhop Taylor this fentiment, * That little, that has 

* been omitted in health, can be done to any purpofo 

* in ficknefs *. 

While 

* He very mu^h admired, and ofeen in the courfe of his illneft 
recited, from the conclaiion of old Ifaac Walton’s life of bifhop 
Sanderfon, the fidlowing pathetic requeft : 


♦ Thus 
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Whflc he was drefliing and preparing for this fo-r 
iemnity, an accident happened which went very near 
to difarrange his mind. He had miflaid, and was very 
^xious to find a paper that contained private inftruc- 
tions to hfs executors; and myfelf, Mr. Strahan, Mr, 
Langtpn, Mr, Hoole, Frank, and I believe feme others 
that were about him, went into his bed-chamber to 
feek it. Jn our fearch, I laid my hands on a parch- 
ment-covered book, into which I imagined it might 
have been flipped. Upon opening the book, I found 
it to be meditations and refiefbions, in Johnfon’s own 
hand-writing ; and having been told a day or two be- 
fore by Frank, that a perfon formerly intimately con- 
nected with his matter, a joint proprietor of a news- 
paper, wpU known among the bookfellers, and of 
whom Mrs. 'Williams once tpld me Ihe had often cau- 
tioned him tq beware; I fay, .having been told that 
this perfon had lately been very importunate to get 
apeefs to him, indeed to ttich a degree as that, when 
he was told that the doCtor was not to be feen, he 
would pufli his way up ftairs; and. having flronger 
reafqns than I need here mention, to ttiip^Ct that this 
man might find and make an ill ufe of the book, 1 
put it, and a lefs of the fame kind, into my pocket ; 
at the fame time telling thofe around me, and parti- 
cularly Mr, Langton atid Mr, Strahan, that I had got 

\ 

5 Thus this pattern of meeknefs and primitive innocence 
' changed this for a better life: — ’tis now too la^e to 

* that mine may be like his $ for I am in the eighty-fifth year 

* of my agej and God knows it hath not ; but. I moft humbly 
^ befeech Almighty Gods that my death may ; end 1 do as earn- 

* eftly beg> that^ if any reader ihall receive any fatisfa6tion from 
< this very plain, and> as true relation^ he will be fo charitable as 
? to fay. Amen/ 
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jboth, with my reafons fm* thus iecuring them. Aim 
the ceremony was over, Johnibn took me aMe, and 
told me that 1 had a book of his mmy pocket} 1 an> 
fwered that I had two, and that to prevent their Ail- 
ing into die hands of a perfon who had attempted to 
force his way into the houie, I had done as I conceived 
a friendly a^, but not nirithout telling his friends of it, and 
alfo my reafons. He then afked me what ground 1 had 
for my fufpicion of the man I mentioned : I told him 
his great importunity to,get admittance } and fardier, 
that immediately after a arifit vdiich*hc made me, in 
the year 1775, 1 milled a paper of a public nature, 
and of great importance } and that a day or two after, 
and before it could be put to its intended ufe, I faw it 
in the news-papers *. 

At the mention of this circumftancejohnfbnpaufedi 
but recovering himfelf, faid, * You Ihould not have 

* laid hands on the book } for had I milled it, and not 
f known you had it, I Ihould h*ave roared for my 
•* book, as Othello did for his handkerchief^ and pro- 
f bably have run imd/ 

I gave him time, till the nej^t day, to compofe him- 
felf, and then wrote him a letter, apologizing, and af- 
figning at large the reafons for my conduct; and re- 
ceived a verbal anlwer by Mr. Langton, which, were 
I ’to repeat it, would render me fufpefted of inex- 
cufable vanity } it concluded with thele words, * If I 

* was not fatished with this, I muft be a favage.’ 

7 th. 1 again villted him.. Before my dqiarture, 

* As 1 take no pleafore in the difgrace of others* 1 regret the 
neceffity I am under of mentioning thefe particutars : my reafon 
for it is* that the tranfaAion which fo difturbed him may poffibly 
be better known than the motives that aflaated me at the time. 

Dr. 
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Pr. came vi, and, taking him by the wrift, 

Joh|i^|i gave him a look of great contempt, and ri- 
diouled the jijdging of Jiis .diforder by the puife. He 
CQn^lained, that the farcocele had again made its 
qppearancft and alked, if a pundhire would not 
relieve |^’m, it had dope the year before : ^e doftor 
anhyered, that it might, but that his furgeon was 
the jodge of the effedt of fuch an operation, 
Johnfon, upon this, faid, ‘ How many men in a year 

* die through the timidity of thofe whom they con- 

* fi 4 t for health ! ' I want leijgth of life, and you fear 

* giving me pain, wjiiich I care not for.’ 

8th. I yifited him with Mr. Langton, and found 
him didladng to Mr. Strahan another will, the former 
being, as he had faid at the time of making it, a tem- 
porary one. On our entering the room, he faid, ‘ God 

* blefs you both.’ I arrived juft time enough to direft 
the execution, and allb the atteftation of it. After he 
had publilhed it, hd defired Mr. Strahan to fay the 
Lord’s prayer, which he did, all of us joining. 
Johnfon, after it, uttered, extempore, a few pious 
ejaculations. 

9di. I few him in the evening, and found him 
diftating, to Mr. Strahan, a codicil to the will he had 
made the evening before, I aflifted them in it, and 
received from the teftator a direftion, to infert a devife 
to his executors of the hpufe at Lichfield, to be fold 
for the benefit of certain of his relations, a bequeft of 
fundry pecuniary and Qjecific legacies, a provifion for 
the annuity of 70I. for Francis, and, after all, a devife 
of all the reft, refidue, and remainder of lys eftate and 
efi'e^> to his executors, in truft for the faid Francis 
Barber, his executors and admiiuArators; and, having 

didated 
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diftated accordingly, Johnfort execufed and p'ublifted 
it as a codicil to his will *. 

Ho was now fo weak as to be unable to kneel, 
and lamented, that he miift ptay fiitiifg, but, with 
an effort, he placed hinifclf on his kneesj while 
Mr. Strahan repeated the Lord’s Prayer. During thti 
whole of the evening, he was much compofed and re- 
figned. Being become very weak and helpleft, it was 
thought neccluiry that a man ffiOttld Watch With hirh 
all night; and onr was •found in neighbburhdod, 
who, ft)r half a crown a* night, undertook to fit up 
with, and afflft him. Wljen the man had left the. 
room, hr, in the prefence and hearing of Mr. Stra- 
han and Mr. Langton, afkcd me, where I meant to 
bury him. I anfwered, doubtlrfs, in WeftiViinftej* 
abbey : ‘ I f,’ faid he, * my executors think it propef to 
• 

• How much foever I approve of the ptadlice of rewarding the 
fiJcUcy of icrvanti, I cannot but think that, in tcftamcnurydirpoli- 
tlons in their favour, fotne diferetion ought to be excrcifed; and 
that, in fcarce any inftance they are to be preferred to thofe who 
are allied to the tedator either in blood or by affinity. Of the me- 
rit:; of this fervaiit, a judgment may be formed from what 1 ihall 
hereafter have cccaiion to fay of htili. It was hinted to me many 
) cars ago, by his maltcr, that he was a Iqpfe fellow ; and 1 learned 
ficin others, that, after an abfcnce from his fcrvice of fomc years, 
he married. In his fearch of a wife, he picked up one of thofe 
crc.aturcs with whom, in chedifpofal of themfelves, no contrariety 
of colour is an obfiacle, it is faid, that foon after his marriage, 
he became jealous, and, it may be fappofed^ that he continued fo, 
till, by prefenting him with a daughter of her own colour, hU 
wife put an end to all his doubts on' that fcore. Notwith'flanding 
which, Johnfon, in the excefs of ind incriminating benevolence, 
about a year bdbre his death, took the wife and her two children, 
into his houfe, and made them a part of lus family ; and, by the 
codicil to. his will, made a difpofition in hU favour, to the amounc 
in value of near fifteen hundred pounds* 


^ mark 
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* mark die of my interment by aftone, let it Bfe’ 

* fo placed a» to prote£t my body dom injury.* I 
allured Mm h Ikould be done. Before my departurey 
he defired Mr. Lai^n to put into my hands, money 
to the amount of upwards of loo 1. wkh a dire£);ion 
to keep it dll called for. 

loth. This day at noon I fow Mm agdn/ He faid 
to me, that tbe male nurfe to whofe care 1 had com- 
mitted Mm, was unfit for die office. * He is,* faid he, 

* an i(hot^ as aukward as a tqrnQiit juft put into the 
‘'wheel, and as 'fleepy as a. dormoufo.* Mr. Cruik- 
fhank came into the room, and, looking on Ms fcari- 
fied leg, law no fign of a mbrtificadon. 

nth. At noon, 1 found him dozingy and would not 
difturb himv 

1 2 th. Saw Mm again ; found Mm very weak, and, 
as he laid, unable to pray. 

fjth.- At noon, I called at the houfoy but went not 
into Ms room, being' told, that he was: dozing. I was 
further informed by the fervantsy that his appedte was 
totally goiite, and that he could take no fuftehance. Ac 
eight in the eveningy of the lame dayy word was brought 
me by Mr. Saftresy to whom, in Ms laft moments, he 
uttered thefe words ^ Jam moriturtts,* that, at a quarter 
paft foven, he had, without a groan,- or the leaft llgh of 
pMn or uneafinefs, pelded Ms laft breath.- 

At eleven, the fame evening, Mr. Langton came to 
me, and, in an agony of mind, gave me to under- 
ftand, that our friend had wounded himfolf in feveral 
parts of the body. I was ftiocked at the news; but, 
upon being told that he had not touched any vital part, 
was cafily able to account ^ an aftion, wMch would 
elfe have given ws the-deepeft concern. The faft was. 
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that conceiving himfelf to be full of mraeer, he had 
done that> which he had often folicited his medical 
aflTiftants to do, made two or three iacifions in his 
lower limbs, vainly hoping for fome relief from die 
flux that might follow. 

Early the next morning, Frank came to me j and# 
being delirous of knowing all the particulars of this 
tranfaftion, I interrogated him verj' ftriftly concerning 
it, and received from him anfwcrs to the following, 
cffeft : ^ ^ 

That, at eight in the morning of the preceding day,- 
upon going into the bedchamber, his mafter, being in 
bed, ordered him to open i cabinet, and give him a 
drawer in it; that he did fo, and that out of it his 
mailer took a cale of lancets, and chooflng one of 
them, would have conveyed it into the bed, which 
Frank, and a young man that fat up -with him, feeing, 
they feized his hand, anU intreated him not to do a ralli 
adlion : he faid he would not; but drawing his hand 
under the bed-clothes, they faw his arm move. Upon 
this they turned down the clothes, and faw a great 
effufion of blood, which loon flopped — That fbon 
after, he got at a pair of fcifTars that lay in a drawer 
by him, and plunged them deep in the calf of each 
leg — That immediately they lent for Mr. Cnukfhank, 
and the apothecary, and they, or one of them, drelled 
die wounds-— That he then fell into that dozing which 
carried him off. — That it was conje^lured he loft eight 
or ten ounces of blood ; and that this eftufton fought 
on the dozing, though his pulfe continued firm till 
diree o’clock.^ 

That this a& was not done to haften his epd, but 

to difcharge the water that he conceived to be in him, 

I have 
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I have hot the leaft doubt. A dfopfy was his difeafe j 
he looked upon himfelf as a bloated carcafe ; and, to 
attain the power of eafy refpiration, would have un- 
dergone any degree of temporary pain. He dreaded 
neither pundures nor incifions, and, indeed, defied 
the trochar and tlie lancet : he had often reproached 
his phyficians and iurgeon with cowardice ; and, when 
Mr. Cruiklhank fcarified his leg, he cried out — 

* Deepeir, deeper j — I will abide the confequence: 

* you are afraid, of your reputation, but that is no- 
*' thing to me.’-^^-s — To thofe about Iiim, he faid,— 

* You all pretend to love me, but you do not love 

* me fo well as I myfelf do.’ 

I have been thus minute in recording the parti- 
culars of his laft moments, becaufe I wilhed to 
scttraO: attention to the conduft of this great man, 
under the moft trying circumftances human nature 
is lubjeft to. Many perions have appeared pofleflcd 
of more ferenity of mind in this awful fcene ; fome 
have remained unmoved at the diflblution of the 
vital union i and, it may be deemed a ' difeourage- 
ment from the fevere praftice of religion, that Dr. 
Johnfon, vdiofe whole life was a preparation for his 
death, and a conflidt with natural infirmity,, was dif- 
turbed with terror at the profpedt of the grave. Let 
not this relax the circumfpeftion of any one. It' is 
ttue, that natural firmnefs of Ipirit, or the confidence 
of hope, mky buoy up -the mind to the laftj but, 
however heroic an undaunted death may appear, it is 
not what we fhould pray for. As Johnfon lived die 
life of the righteous, his end was that of a Chriftian : 
he ftriftly fulfilled the injunftion of the apoftle, to 
work out his falvation wth fear and trembling j and, 

though 
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though his doubts and (crt^^ were ccmitdjr sit^ 
diftrelTing to himfelf, they give fiieifds a 
hope, that he, who added to dldvclfl all ’(he I'irttfes of 
Chriftianity, that religious humility which its great 
Teacher inculcated, will, in the iuUtieft of tkne, 
ceive the rjcward promifed to a |) 8 tieHt conttnuanee ih 
well-doing. * •’ . 

A few days after his departure, Dr. *Brocldigby and 
Mr. Cruikfhank, who, with great alllduity and humlf-: 
nity, (and I mull add, geperofity, for i|either they, nor 
Dr. Heberden, Dr. Warrew, nor Dt! EKitter, would 
accept any fe<‘s) had attended him, ligplikd a wilb, 
that his body might be open^. This was done, and 
the report made was to this efted : 

Two of the valves of the aorta ofllfied. 

The air-cells of the lungs unufuallydiftended. 

One of the kidneys deftroyed by the prefibre of the 
water. 

The liver fchirrous. 

A ftone in the gall-bladder, of the fize of a com- ' 
mon goofeberry. 

On Monday the 20th of December, his funeral was 
celebrated and honoured by a numerous attoi^ance 
of his friends, and among ^m, by particular invi- 
tation, of as many of the literary club as were then in 
town, and not prevented by engs^gemetti. The 
dean of Wellminfter, upon my applicantmy would 
gladly have performed the ceremony tfi’his interment, 
but, at the nme, was mudi ii}difp<fi(Ml in his healths 
the office, therefore, devolved upon the fyaor pre- 
bendary, Dr. Taylor, who performed it with becoming 
gravity and feiioufnefs. All die prdrendaries, ejccq>e 
fuch as were ablent in the country, attended in their 

Q^q fuiplices 
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firpUces and hoods : diejr met the corpfe at the weft 
door dT dieir church^ and performed, in die mod; re- 
4|iiedfid manner, all the honours due to the memory of 
fi>.§^«at a man. 

nib His body, endofed in a leaden coffin, is depolited 
in the fouth traniept of the abbey, near t^e foot of 
ShakeQieare's monument, and dole to the coffin of 
his friend Garrick. Agiteable to his requeft, a ftone 
fif, black marble covaln his grave, thus infcribed: 

SamV(«l Johhsom, L.L.D. 

Obiit XlII ffie Decembris, 

Anno Domini 

mdcc'lxxxiv, 

Gratis fuse LXXVf 
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Dr. SAMUEL jbHN,SON. 

Copy of Dr. J O H N S O N’s W ILL, tnd of t&e 
Codicil thexeto lubjcdned. 

3n tftt namr of 1 Samvxl Johk- 

SON, being in full poileffion of my 6culi^ but 
fearing th^s night may put an em} to my>U^ doof* 
dain this my laft will and teftameitt. 1 boquea^ to 
God a foul polluted with many fins, but 1 hope puri<- 
fied by repentance, and 1 truft r edeemed by Jefbo 
Chrift*. 1 leave feven |iundred aiul,fift|r potuids in 
the hands of Bennet Laqgton, Efqf three hundred 
pounds in the hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr. Perkins, 
brewers ; one hundred and ttfiy pounds in the handt 
of Dr. Percy, bilhop of Dromoce} one thoultuid 
pounds, three per cent, annuities in the public funds, 
and one hundred pounds now lying by me in ready 
money: allthefe before-mentioned fums and property 
I leave, I fay, to Sir JoAiua Reynolds, 3ir John Haw- 
kins, and Dr. William Scott, of Doflors Commons, 
in truft for the following ufos ; That is to fay, to pay 
to the reprefentatives of the late William Innys, book- 
feller, in St. Paul’s Church Yard, die fum of two 
hundred pounds ; to Mrs. White, my female fervanc, 
one hundred pounds ftock in the three per cent, 
annuities aforefaid. The reft of the aforefiud ftims 
of 'money and property, together widi my books, 
plate, and houfhold-fiimiture, I leave to the before- 
mentioned Sir Jolhua Reynolds, Sir John Hawldns, 
and Dr. Willii^ Scott, alfo in truft, to be applied, 
after paying my debts, to the ule of Francis Barber, 

* ThU dedaradon i», ia fiibilance, the fiuBe with diat ia the 
Format will, bat varie* in the expreffion. 

Q,q z ' mf 
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J^y.W^rj^nrant, a negro, in fuch manner as they 
lhall moft fit and available to his benefit. And 
I apjpoi^t the afi>refaid Sir Joftiua Reynolds, Sir John 
Eta^khis, and Dr. William Scott, Ible executors of 
ttes my liaft will and teftament, hereby revoking all 
fbrrtier >^il!s and tefiaments whatfoevcr. In witneft 
Whei'feof l iiereunto iubib^e%ny name, and afiix my 
le 4 l, tills eighth day d^ecember, 1784. 

SAM. JOHNSON, (L.S.) 

Signed, &ale<i,^publiihed,' declared, and delivered 
by the faid teftator, as hislaft will and tefiament, in 
the prefence of us, the wosd iwo being firft inferted in 
the e^jpofite page. 

George Strahan. 

John Des Moulins. 

By way of codicil to my laft will and teftament, I 
SAMjUBi. Johnson, ^vei devile, and bequeath, my 
mefiuage or teneRient, fituate at Lichfield, in the 
county of Stafibrd, widi the appurtenances, in the te- 
nure or occupation of Mrs. Bond, of Lichfield afi>re- 
iMdb' ^ ^ Hinckfinan, her under-tenant, to my 
exect^MU in taruft,- to fell and diipofe of the fame ; and 
the money arifing fi^om fuch fiile I give and bequeath 
as foBows, 'via. to Thomas and Benjamin the fons of 
Fifher Jt^nfon, late of Leicefter, and Whiting, 
daughter of Thomas Johnibn, late of Coventry, and 
thC'g^mul^aiig^r of the laid Thomas Johnfon, one 
fqB and equal fourth part each} but in c^ there foall 
bona<»e grand-dat^^rs than one of the laid Thomas 
■ JcdUifon, living at the time of my decea^, I gjve and ^ 
beqoesdt the part or lhare of that one to, and equally 
between fuch grand-dic^ters. 1 ^ve and bequeath 
to the Rev. Mr. Rogers,, of Berkley, near Froome, in 

the 
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the county of Sonwrfet, die fum of one hundred 
pounds, requeiling him to appl^ die &me towards the 
maintenance of Elizabeth Herne, a lunatic. 1 alfo ^ve 
and bequeath to my god-children, die fon and dau^- 
cer of Mauritius Loiv, painter, each of th£ni|^Qne hun- 
dred {xiunds of my ftock in the diree per cenjC^ opn- 
folidated 'annuities, to be applied and dii^&d of 
and at the diferetion of my Executors, in die educatwtp 
or fettlenicnt in the wprld of them my fakl kgatees. 
Alfo, I give and bequeath to Sir John Hawluns, one 
of my Executors, the Annales Eqctefiaftici of, Bancs' 
nius and HolingHicd’s uid Stowe’s Chronicles, and 
alfo an odavo Common Prayer Book. To Bennet 
Langton, Efq; I give and bequeath my Polyglot Bible. 
To Sir Jofliua Reynolds, my great French Di£lcionary, 
by Martiniere, and my own copy of my folio EnglUb 
Dictionary, of the laft rcvifion. To Dr. William Scott, 
one of my Exccutors,*die Didionnjure de Cominerce, 
and Leftius’s edition of the Greek Poets. To l!4r. 
Windham, Poctae GraecI Hetoid per HenciGUlQ 
Stephanum. To the Rev. Mr. Strahani, vicar of 
inington, in Middlefex, Mill&'a Greek Td||aoaj^, 
Beza’s Greek Teftament by Stephens,^ ngg ttHitjin 
Bibles, and my Greek Bible iff WeeheUus. To Dr. 
licberden. Dr. BrockleAiy, Dr. Butter, and Mr. 
Gruiklhank the Airgeon sdio attended iae^> Mr. 
I lolder my apothecary, Gerard Hamilton, EA|} Mta. 
Gardiner, of Snow-hill, Mrs. Frances Reyaokl^ Mt. 
Hoole, and the Rev. Mr. Hoole, hfs ib|k, each a>4Mek 
at their eleftion, to keep as a taken of remmabBlBCt. 
1 alfo give and bequeath to Mr. Jtdui dee Moulitis, 
two hundred pounds confolidated thren per cent an- 
nuities i and to Mr. Saftres, the Italian mailer, the 

Qjj 3 fum 
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film of five pounds, to be laid out in books of piety 
fi>r his own ufe. And whereas the faid Bennet Langton 
hath agreed, in confideration of the fum of feven hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, mentioned in my will to be in 
his hands, to grant and fecure an annuity of ieventy 
pounds, payable during the life of me and my fer- 
vant Francis Barber, and the life of the furvivor of 
us, to Mr. George Stubbs in truft for us j my mind 
and wiU is, that in cafe of my deceafe before the faid 
agreement fhall be perfeAed, the faid fum of feven 
hundred and fift3^pounds, and the bond for fecuring the 
find fum, fhall go to the faid Francis Barber ; and I 
hereby give and bequeath ^o him the fkme, in lieu of 
the bequefe in his favour, contained in my faid will, 
And I hereby empower my Executors to dedu£b 
and retain all eapences that fhall or may be incurred 
in the execution of my faid will, or of this codicil 
thereto, out of fuch efeate and efFefts as I fhall die 
poifefied of. All die reft, refidue, and remainder of 
my eftate and eflfe^ts, I g^ve and bequeath to my faid 
Executors, in truft for the faid Francis Barber, his 
Executors ao<lAdminiftratQrs. Witnefs my haqd and 
feal this ninth day of December, 1784. 

. 9 AM, JOHNSON, (L. S.) 

Signed, feakd, publiftied, declared, and delivered 
by the faid Samuel Johnfon, as, and for a Codicil to 
his laft Will and Teftament, in the prefence of us, 
^o, in his prdence, and at his requeft, and alfo ia 
the prefence of each other^f have hereto lubferibed our 

John Copley. 
Gibson. 

Henry Cole. 

F09TSCRIFT, 
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THE foregoing inftrument carries into efted the 
refolution of Dr. Johnfon) to be, widi relpedi; to his 
negro-fervant, noHlifimus j but the many tavHh en- 
comiums that have been beftowed on this a& of 
bounty, make it neceffary to mention Ibine parti- 
culars, fubfequent to his death, that wiU fcrve to 
ihew the ihort-fi^tednefs of human wiidom, and 
the efFcdb of ill-direded benevolehce. 

The amount of the be^ueft to this man, may be 
eftimated at a fum little Ihort of X500I. and that to 
the teftator’s relations named in die will at 435 1. (the 
fum which the houfe at Lichfield produced at a fale 
by aufkion) who, being five in number, divided the 
fame, after deducing the expences of the fale, in the 
following proportions; that is to fay,'diree of the 
relations took 58 1 . 15 s. od. each, and each Of two 
others, the reprefentatives of a fourth, ipl. 7s. 6d." 

A few days after the doftor^s def^afe, FrSndis 
came to me, and informed me, ^t a idlatioh of Ais 
matter’s, named Humphrey He^, whd,’ mth Hfs wife, 
had lately, upon the requeft of die do^ m the bifliop 
of Rochetter, been placed in an akns-houfe at Weft- 
mintter, was in great necettiQr, as wanting monev to 
buy biding ^ cloatb. 1 mid him, dif^ fe^g 
he was fo great a gainer by his maftet^s wifi, as to • 
be pottelled of almoft the, whole his fortuiWi it 
behoved him to have companion on this his rela- 
tion, and to fupply his wants. His reply was—' I 
i umot affird it,* 
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From the time of the doctor’s deceafe, myfelf, and 
my colleagues the other executors, anfwercd all the 
calls of Francis for money. On the 6th day of Sep- 
tt'npber 1785, we had advanced him 106I. By the 
1 3th of Decemhor following, he had received of Mr. 
Langton jbr his annuity, and of Mefl*. Barclay and 
Perkins for intereft, as much as made that fum 183I. 
and on the 15th 0|f the lame month, a year and two 
dnys after his mailer’s death, he came to me, faying, 
h© wanted more money, jfor that a few halfpence 
was all that he had*left. Upon my fetding with him 
in Augull 1786, it appeared that, exclulive of his 
annuity, he had received 3*37 1. and, after delivering 
to him the bond for J50I. mentioned in the will’*', 
1 pud him a balance of 196 1. 15s. 4d. 1 . 

I had no fooner doled my account, than I fent for 
Heely,who appeared to be an old man and lame, having 
one leg much Ihorter than the odier, but of an excellent 
underftanding. Xhc ftyle of his difeourfe was fo corred 
and grammatical, that it called to my remembrance 
that of Johnlbn. The account he gave me of him- 
fclf and his fortunes was to the following elFefb : 

'Th^hewas born in the year 1714, and that his 
reladon to Johnfon was by marriage, his firft wife 
being a F(xd, and the daughter of Johnfon ’s mother’s 
brother.— —That hunlelf had been a wholefale iron- 
monger, and the owner of an eftate in Warwicklhire, 
^ whipi^ he fanned bimfcl^ but that Ioffes, and fome in- 
diferetions on his part, had driven him tp Scodand ; 
and that, in his return on foot, with his wife, from 

i 

* He had befiire received 4 ; 1. for intereft thereon. 

. ' 3 Newcaltle, 
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Newcaftle, (he died on the road m his arms -dial* 
fome years after, he was, by Sir Thomas Robin&n, 
made keeper of the Tap at Raneiagh bouie, and chat 
he married again ; but that not being able to endure 
the capricious infolence with which he was tieated, Mr. 
Garrick took him under his protedion, and would have 
found a place for him in his theatre, but lived not to 
be able to do it ; and diat thefe, and other nnisfor> 
tunes and difappointments, had brought him Cb 
the condition, as he d^‘foribed it, jof a poor, fe>> 
duccd old man.— “He. added, that Dr. Johldoii 
had been very liberal to him ; and, as one inilancc 
of his kindnefs, mentioned, that, ifoout three wedoB 
before his deccafe, he had applied to him fw afllftancei 
and, upon dating his rciifons for troubling him, was bid, 
rather harfhly, to be filcnt For,’ faid the do&or, 
‘ it is enough to fay that you are in want; I enquire 
‘ not into the caufes of it: here is money for your 
‘ relief* but that, immediately recullefling him- 

m 


• Wc have here an inilancc qF that afperity of temper, with 
which Jolinfon has hecii frequently charged, but withoat apyal* 
iowance for natural iufirfflit}', or any coniideration of his eadea« 
vours to correft it, or hi* readinefs to atone for the pain it might 
fomciimcs give, by a kind and gentle treattaent of the perfon of« 
fe.ided. The truth of the matter ia, that Us whole life was a con> 
flicl with his padions and humours, and that few perfons bore te> 
prehenfion with more patience than hiinfcK After his deceafe, I 
found among his papers an anonymous letter,' that feemed to hare' 
been written by.a perfon who had long luii his eye on him, and 
remarked the offenfive particulars in his bdiarionr. Ins prppsnfity 
to contradiction, hi* want of deference to the ofoaiam of others, 
his contention lor victory over thofe with whom he dilpnced, his 
local prejudices and averlion*, and other hi* evil habit* in conver* 
ration, which made his acquaintance ihnniied by iRUy, vbo, as • 
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fclf, he chanj^ his tone, and mildly faid,— * If I have 

* ipoken roughly to you, impute it to the diftradlion 
: * ^ihy mind, and Ae petulance of a fick man.’ — — . 

Oefcribinghis prefent condition, he faid, that he and 
■ his urife were in Want of every neceSary, and Aat nei- 
Aer of them kM a change of any one article of rai- 
ment. 

To be better informed of his eircumftances, I vi- 
fited Ais 'peribn in Ae alms-houle, and was Aere a 
l^tnds to fuch ,a fcene of d;ftrefs as I had never till 
' Aen’biAeid.' A'!fbrry bet^'.wiA fcarce any covering 
on'lt, tw0 or Aree old -trunks aiid boxes, a few broken 
table, were ^1 Ae furniture of Ae 
room. ‘I fodwd him fmoking, and, while I was talking 
vnA him,?a r agg ed boy, about ten years of age, came 
in feohrAe ’garden, and upon my enquiring who he 
was, A&'Old man faid^ This is a child whom a 
’* wotAlefe father' hiis left on our hands : I took him 
"-.''A keep at feuir fllillings a week, and for fbur years 

* maintenance have not been able to get more Aan 

* five po\inds four AiUings: Ae poor ehild is an 

* Idiot^ he cannot repeat Ae Lord’s Prayer, and is 

* unalAt to Muink’^fiVe: we know not how to diipofe 

man of genius and worth, highly efleemed him. It was written 
ip a fpirit of charity, and with a due acknow* 

. iedgmehtof ..fhtfe g treats with which he was endowed, but 
contsdttie^li'lt home truths. Inlhoh, it was fuch a letter as 

4hany a" one> on dUi receipt p( it would have deftroyed. On the 
^.vcontraiyi Jphn^ it, mid placed it in his bureau, in a 

ti^t,.^i^hc^ever he opened that repofitory of 
1 m papers, it mi^t him in the face ; andihave not the lead 

dd^btg^^t he^qildntl^'^ei^red'and reflected on its contents, and 
endeavourdf 'tOiX^i^ hi^ b^ayiour by an .addrefs which he could 
imt but confider;at 4 i ffteddly . 

8 ^ of 
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* of him, and, if we did, we could hardly previul on 

* ourfelves to part with him; (or it is a hurmlefi, 

* loving creature : we divide our morfcl with him, 

' and are juft able to keep him front ftarving.’ 

Upon enquiring into the means of this poor man’s 
fubfiftence, he informed me, that the endowment of 
the alms-houfes, in one of which he lived, )rtelded 
him an allowance of half a crown a week, and half a 
clialdron of coals at Chriftmas. That his wife 
bought milk and fold it again, and thereby was 
able to get about a fhilling a day. The fcandnefs 
of his income, he faid, had obliged him and lus wife 
to ftudy the arc of cheap living, and he felicitated 
himfclf that they were become fuch proficients there- 
in, as to be able to abibun from drinking^, except at 
their fupper-meal, when, as he laid, they each indued 
in a pint of beer, which fufficed them fer finir-and- 
twenty hours. He *told me all this in a tremulous 
tone of voice that indicated a nnind that had long 
ftruggled with affliction, but without the leaft murmur 
at his hard fortune, or complaint of the dodiw's 
of him : in Ihort, he appeared to me fuch an exem- 
plar of meeknefs and patience b adverli^, as die beft 
of men, b fimilar circumftances, might wiih to imi- 
tate. 

' Johnlbn had alfo a firft coufin, BlizidA^ Hem^, a 
lunatic, whom, upon her dilUiaige-^m Bedikm hof- 
pical as incurable, he had placed b.a mad-houle at 
Bethnal green. A lady of the name of Ptow&f had 
bequeathed to her an annuity of lol. and'Jdinlbn 
conftantly paid the bills fer her keeping, which, a- 
mounting to 25 1. a year, made him a bend&fiw to 
her of the difiereocc tetween thofe two fums. 


The 
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The dodfcor, by hi* will, bequeathed to the reverend 
Mr. Rogers, who had married the daughter of Mrs. 
Prowie, tool, towards the maintenance of the lunatic ; 
buf he, probably confldering that the intereft of that 
lum would fall far Ihort of what Johnfon had been ufed 
to contribute, and that the burthen of fupporting her 
would lie on himfelf, renounced the legacy. Had the 
do&or left her, for her life, the dividends of 500 1. 
part of his {lock, fhe had fuftained no lofs at his 
death: as the matter now ftands, I muft apply the 
100 L for her mantfenance, and, if flie lives to exhaufl 
it> mu£t feek out the place of her laffc legal fettlcmcnt, 
'and remit her to the care of a parifh *. 

That the name of the poor man Heely occurs not 
in die will, and that no better a provifion is therein 
made for the lunatic Herne, than a legacy which may 
fail to fupport her tlirough life, can no otherwife be 
accounted for, than by the doctor’s poftponing that 
iaft fglemn ad of hie life, and his making a difpofition 
ef what he had to leave, under circumftances that dif- 
abled him from recolleding either their relation to 

♦ Of the craft and felfiflinefs of the dolor’s negro-fervant, tlie 
following is a notable inftance. At the time of his mailer’s 
death* Mrs. Heme’s maintenance was about 30 1 . in an ear. 1 was 
applied to for the money* and (hewed the bill to him, upon which 
h^mmediatel/ went to the mad-houfe* and infilled with the keeper 
thereof* th^^ it tfioukl be charged on the legacy ; but he refufed 
to doit* faying* that the lunatic was placed there by Dr. Johnfon, 
and that it was a debt incurred in his life-time* and* by confequence* 
payable out of Ms efib6ls. When this would not do* this artful 
fellow came to me* and pretended that he could bring a woman 
to fwear that there was nothing due ; and* upon my telling him* 
that I (hould* notwithftanding, pay the bill* he fdid* he faw theie 
•was no good intended for him, and in anger left me. 


him* 
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him, or t!ic diftrt*lu*s they feverally laboured under. 
Any otliei fiippontion would be injurious to the me- 
moiyof a iiuin, who, by his private in 

my pofleiTion, appc'^rs to have applied near a fourth 
puit of his income in acts of beneficence. 

The above I'.icls arc fo conncAed with the tratifac- 
tions of Dr. Johnfon, in the Utter days of his life> that 
they arc part of his liiflory ; and tlie mention of^hem 
may ferve as .1 caveat againft oftentatious bounty, 
favour to negroes y and* tcllamentav^ difpofitiona iu 
extremis. 

It will afford Tome fattsfaflion to the compaflloiiftte reader to 
know, that the means of benefiting Hccley, andfome othenof Dr. 
Johnfon’ s n'lations, whom he had either totally negle£bed, dr 
nightly noticed, have been found out, and rendered practicable by 
Mr. Langion. That gentleman, to whom thedoCiorhad given his 
manuicript Latin poems, Jiaving got for them of the bookfellers 
20 1 with that benignity which is but one of his excellent qnatities^ 
had determined to divide the fame amoif^ the do6lor’s relations. 
And whereas the dodlor died indebted to the ellatc of the late Mr, 
Heauclerk, in the fum of 30 1 . lady Diana Beauclerk, his reli£t and 
executrix, upon the receipt thereof, and being informed of Mr. 
Langton’s intention, in a fpiritof true benevolence requefted, that 
ihc might be permitted to add that fum to the former, and, ac-> 
cordin. ly, depofiied it in his hands. Fart of this money has been 
applied in relieving the wants of Heely and his wife, and the reft 
wijl be difpofed of among thofe relations that fhall appear to taid 
mod in need of help ; and, as a farther relief to Heely, and for thfe 
benefit of the idiot-boy, meafures have been taken to fettle h!a 
with the pariih, upon which he has a legal claim for maintenancCf 
which having fucceeded, the poor man is eafed of a heavy burden* 
and the boy is become fure of a provifion for life. 
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